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S. — Teachers* Training Master, Api^ndix 

1 . The duty of this officer is to instruct teschers of nationdl and other „ — 

public schools how to use the examples supplied to them, to deliver 
lectures, &c. , tbaiiov. 

2. To visit any schbol or district for thibi puipos^ and give instruction 
when required, and to organize means of affording instruction in elemen- 
tary art, and to report when required. 

To assist in the preparation of examples, manuals, &o. 

4. To supmntend the instruction given Jiiy any masters of the Depkrt- 
ment to training, national and other public schools in the Metropolis. 

h. To register his attendance and keep a diary, and to make an annual 
report of proceedings. 
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APPENDIX VII. 

(A.) — lliiPORT on the Arrangements and Character of French 

Art-Collections, and Systems of Instruction in Schools of 

Eesjon in France. By R: N. Wornum, Eso. 

French Art-Collections and Schools of 'D esign. 

Section I. — System of Education, 

1 . A G REE AH LY to my instructions I have visited the principal art collections 
of Paris and some other chief to^vns of France ; and from my own expe- 
rience, and information teceived, I believe there is no collection whatever 
in France analop^ous to the Museum of Ornamental Manufactures recently 
estalilishcd at Marlborougli House.; nor does there appear to be any 
collection whatever of ornamental casts, as such, accessible to the students 
of any School of Design. I’here are collections of specific manufactures, 
such as the Ceramic Museum or Pottery and Porcelain collection of Sevres ; 
and there arc many collections of marbles and plasters illustrating the 
history of Architecture o* the plastic art generally and paftially; such as 
the collections of the Louvre and the Ecole des Beaux Arts, which, as 
regards the sculjrture and architecture of the ancients, are very extensive. 

'i-hcr^ are, further, in France, many general collections of curiosities, 
as the Archaeological and other local Museums, in which ornamental art 
itself, and manufactures generally of certain periods, are partially illustrated ; 
but, as the object of these collections is chiefiy archaeological, they do not 
ser\'e that specific purpose which au express collection ot ornamental art, 
or of manufactures generally, with a view to the illustration of the progress 
and vicissitudes of taste, would accomplish. 

3. There does no^ appear to he any collection of ornamental casts in 
France; — the Schoo?.s of Design ore quite without these valua^de, or, 
indeed, essential aids to the formation of a comprehensive knowledge, 
or even a correct taste, in ornamental art. What are termed Magazines 
<jf Plasters are attached to the various schools, but they are on a small 
scale as regards variety of styles, and are rarely accessible to the students. 

4. 'Fhesc magazines are, in fact, mere store-rooms, their contents con- 
sisting, for the most jiart, of many repetitions of the same casts, in order 
<0 meet the reouirements of the, students in the periodical competitions; 
for in France tne pupils, in competitions, always Iraw or model from the 
same example , but on all occasions the access of the student to the collec- 
tion is limited to his use of one example at a time, it is brought from 
the store when required Ibr study, and is replaced when done vdth. llius 
the student of a French School of Design has not the advantage of seeing 
fine examples of art always before him, nor has he vhe opportunity of 
comparing the characteristics of various styles, and of forming his own 
taste from any pectiliar or original predilections whicu he might have. 
'Hie effect of this system is ver*' palpable in French designers, and it is 
certainly one of the principal causes of ^he very dec'ded uniformity of 
taste exhibited in almost all^French ornamental work. 

5. The system in the.EngUsh Schools of arranging this class of properly 
on the waus of the claSs-rooms Is an immense ad^'ance on the** French 
system ; and when the voriori) small collection^ of our schools are c%- 
pleted, as ihr as is reasonable, and pro^iqrly classified, they cannot fail to 
produce good and great res'fits, in en^rging the mind of the designer,, 
and effectually excluding auythii^ of a nation^ mannerism, which so 
strongly characterizes the Fiendi School of Omamentists. 

6. Even in the school of St. Pieire; oJ Lyoqs, formerly so strongly held 
up to this country as a model, therL is sccccely an^omamental cast th be 
seen, while there is a very good ooUectioif of the figure, Always accessible. 
It is much the same at I^ris iii’ih#School of the Rue de PEcole de Me'de- 
cine, where the casts lure erdwdra one npoh another in a dark magazine, and 
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brought out one by one when wanted, and then as soon as done with stowed AiMiondix 
away again in their inaccessible repository. At Rouen the same system pre- 
vails, but here the store*rooQi or gallery is accessible to t^ pupils, the casts uoucn. 
are however dbposed cardei^y on the floor without the slightest attempt at 
classification, and the collection is very sina^. At other schools, sucji as 
the Martini^re at Lyohs, or that of M. Lequien in the* Rue Menilmontant 
at Paris, where the collections are disposed on the walls„the number of 
examples is so small that the collections are quite insignificant ; they are 
not to be com^iared with those of e\'en thc^inoUest provincial schools in 
this country. ^ 

7. It may seem strange to our views that ornament should hold go Fronbh 
very unimportaiA a place in the French Schools of Design, but this is 

because we have mistaken the object of these French schools ; there is no ^^niraud 
School of Design in France that meets the enlarged view of this matter modelituc 
lately promulgated in England. Most of the French schools are mere **‘"®^“* 
drawing and modeling schools, and do not profess to be anything else. 

As there is no Gallery of Ornamental Art ing^wnce so there is no School Ornainont 
of Ornamental Art in France ; indeed, omanreni; as a distinct art is not 
taught in France ; and design itself, as we understand the term, is learnt 
only in the private ateliers. Thfe various French schools, all oonfoimde4 
with us in the vagfiocate|(ory of Schools of. Design, have totiij^ dillercnt 
objects in view.* Some are mere Drawing Schools, others are* Fine Art 
Academies, others Elementary Schools of Arte andpiVades, and a veiy few, 
such as those at Chalon-sur-Marne, Angara, and Aix in Provence, bond 
fide schools for*the complete cducatien of speegd classes of artizans. 

8. The two principal schools of Paris, that of the Rue Menilmontant and Schools of 
that of the de I’Ecole de MMecine, Ecole Gratuite de Dessin, &c., ^**“‘*‘*‘ 

%re mere drfj^ng and modeling schools practical]^'. Ornamental easts 

are mode use of in the schools, but dirnament as an^art is not taught ; no 
lectures are given, though design is so far practically illustrated in the 
latterschool that a professor makes drawings of ornamental objects on a 
large canva| in the presence of his* class. 

.9. AVhen there arc so mar^y schools and so mnn^ museums as*in l^aris,* 
it may be difficult or even a matter of indifference to establish any one 
school wliich shall compreheml everything bearing on the matter of orna- 
mental manuiucture, or he so perfect in its organization as to he in prac^tgie 
exactly what it profttscs to be in theory. We naturally find a more 
comprehensive scope sin thb provincial than in the me^fipolitan schools, 
because a variety of institutions necessarpy leads to a subdivision and 
specialty of function. ^ Mu^ that^is loft wnolly to the private ateliers in 
Paris, constitutes, theoretically, an important part of the business of a 
provincial schoolf as at Rouen or Lyons. • • 

10. Rouen, whose school has been now established 1 10 years, has its School of 
sp^ial class for tvhat the French terra Indiennerie Or L^ltidtenne, that is, . 

printed stuffs, mor^ especially cotton q^rints, such os chintzes, Ike., one of *^'*^^*^* 
the staple manidbctures of this town. But still the school of Rouen has 
been generally, not specially, useful to the town; the restorations of 
St. Ouen may be mentioned as an example.* Notwithstanding the 
ipecific object of the school, the maafffacturers of' Rouen employed almost 
delusively designers f|om Alsace ; and even now«a pupil who has gone 
through the sp^dalclementaky studies of the.school has invariably to pass 
one or two ye^ in the atelia of eome 4»igner before he can become Approntlcc- 
practicallye&ient in HIS profession; for w^ the school teaches is simply 
flower painting. Lyons, in the school of Sti PieSre, Ecole des Beaux Arts, ucoestiary. 
goes^ little beyond Rqpen^ bfving established a class for La mise en oiassfor 

“ ^ - f .. n- -- -- -n - - - ^*94 an 

carte at 


constnietlon, betweim 8 and 10 it 1^^ 
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Rr^liool of 

gonenkl 
school of ai 


Human 
tlffurc cliiof 
object of 
etudy. 


Distinct 
objout and 
ormnisation 
ofl?«mch 
and English 
schools. 


Skill in 
flowor- 
paiiiting 
more avail- 
abie than 
a knowledge 
of ornament 
in France. 

School of 
fit. JMenre at 
X^ons. 


carle^ or ** putting on/’ that i8„4iafting thej^ttern on to the ruled i»per; 
but veiT little avail is made of this dw* There is the same neoessitjjr at 
Lyons for the mipil to some years m tlie atdier of the practical 
designer, notwiwwdinglie may have gone through the whole routine of 
the fwo special classes establie^ip wHh a view to advance the silk manu* 
&cture, namely^ tl^^flower pamfng class, and this drafting dass. 

11. 'fhe school of Lyons, originally established with a view to educate 
designers for the silk trade, soon lost its special character, and merged into 
a general school of, art, the fine arts having now completely tmsorbed 
the Industrial by the a^ission^of its own professors : this is otherwise a 
s^lf-evident fact from what is going on in tne school. The human £^ure 
is the engrossing object of study, and the school has beenlong exclusively 
known as the Ecole Royale des Beaux Arts. In Ei^land a ** School 
of Design ” means a “ School of Ornamental Art,^* in France an “ Ecole 
de Dessin,” su^ifres neither more nor less than what the words imply 
— a drawing school. 

12. 'fhe French Schools oj^ Design are not Schools of Ornamental Art 
even in theoi^ much less^ nf practice; of course, ornamental models are 
made use of in the practical exercises of the pupils as well as any other 
models calculated to develope the faculty* of drawmg or colouring, but not 
for tbeir e^n sakes as examples of a distinct art, qt the krt par excellence, 
which it is the object of the pupils to acquire. Ihe drawing of ornament 
is considered an elementary exercise, the speeial study with the object of 
immediate practical utilityis supposed to consist in the grouping of flowers, 
clearly ignoring ornament pnd assuiumg that flowers as a matter of neces- 
sity must constitute the material of an ornamental design for stuffs. 

13. With such practical experience pointing out the invarmble result to 
all those who devotq themselves to designing for stuffs, it is perfei tl}! 
reasonable that a knowledge of omrnlent iSiould be acknowledged, least 
tacitly, by custom, as quite a secondary accomplishment to a skul in fiower- 
paintiim, or any fashionable technical facility of the* day. 

14. It would appear that the current statements respecting the Lyons 


14. It would appear that the current statements respecting the Lyons 
Schqol o¥ Design are ^so contrary to the re^ facts of tne case that some 
visitors at least have confounded the great school of the Martiniere ” 
with the ** School of Design.” (I except* Mr. Dyoe’s excellent Report, 
which gives a thorough statement of the case as regards the Lyons school ; 
but in 1838 it may have appeared more impoi^t to that gentleman 
from there bein'^^so much less to compare with it at that time than at 


School of tbo 15. The great school of the Martiniere ati^iyons is a veru import ant 

aota sob^l ®stabUdiment* but the object of its foundation was buitc distin^from iliat 
of the foundation of any of our Schools of Design. .With us the motive was 
to eSicate i^signers in order to improve the character of our ornamental 
manufactures, and U render our manufreturers indepeiident of foreign, 
' countries. Tlie object ,pf il)6 Lyoiys school was not tc» produce designers 
of any kind, but to aid in the education of generally intelligent workmen. 
The point of ornamental design ,is not touched at all, nords there any 
dmwing class in the school except for mechanioid or* marine drawmg. 

1 may, perhaps, be permitted tb speak more at length of this school, 
libough sebem, any fprUier than they mayr/be qonnected with apedar 
are; CoUiMona or Hdusetlms, are not a pact oi mg business on ibis misdon; 

however, t^e ejects <>f schoolajiiest qjcplain the mature of fbeir coUections. 
Aschoidof 17. T^Martmke is anE^ Arts ei MASitem; it b grads, and 
gives insfroetion in moial^ ismdng, jpmnmw, madiemadcs, idiysics, 
chemistiY, the tbeco^ of dwonanufr^^ macMne^rawing, modeling, 
an^xnoiuding. TUs ^od derives if» name^^rpm its fovmet, or rather 
tl^ cause d m foundatioxi, Magor-Generd.Mar&n^ a^^ who 

acquirnd a lam Ibrtune in the servkwf tbeEn^^nWEaw Inma Company. 

Hed^in l8lX),beqiie8thinghlaft)rtmQetohisiu^ 
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disposition of the Academy of Lyons. This body organized in 1833 the founded in 
now celebrated school m Arts and IWies/ known as the Ecole de la 
Martinike. It is' jestsblished in an old Conr«at of the Augustines, and 
accommodates on an average about 400 pupils. 

18. llie nine dasses entiiherated above Show that no apeciditiea are xho aim 

taught in this schodi, its scope is purely general, with a vW ik) snpply geucml. 
Lyons with efi^nt workmen ahd "overseers of Ibotories* by virtue of a 
general training and good ground knowledge of essentials ; all classes are 
commilsoiy. “ ‘ • 

19. A very great , feature of the school is the class for mechanical ciuas for 

drawing; the immense ro6m of this class will accommodate at once 

... .. - . - . - drawing; 


^ ring is, as it were, tesselated, in such 
' groups and their numbers, in circles. 


many as 300 pu^. The woodiel 
manner as to mark out the yariou 
around the model to be drawn. 

20. No drawing from the fiat is permitted in this class, or indeed in the Drawing 

school at all ; the first exercises are irpm wire models and solids ; finaUy . 

the pupils draw from every species of machine, and always without the aid aUow^i. 
of instraments ; they thus become familiar with the forms of machines tho um of 
before they know their uses^ these are explained afterwards in class instnimonts 
demonstrations ^y the ProfeasorT Of course, to eawy out efficiently such 
a*system implies *a* gteat outfit, and the 'Jnstitulaon possesses a large ' 
museum of macmneiy, which is b^ing continually made more perfect by muMoum of 
the assiduous labours of M.'Girardon, the Professor of Mathem^ics. mw^Wnery. 

21. ITic Ateliers de Travail; another department of this school, aibAtoiicMdo 
purdy for general training, to "give a etpecies of universal mechanical aptness. Travail. 

All pupils must pass through these workshops, which consist of one large 

room in three divisions, for practical exercises in turning, joinery, and Tuiulng, 
Iron filing ; all work is regulated by the eye aloiSB ; the filers have to 
imitats accurately certain geometrical stflids, and in all ’three classes prizes ” 
are given for the best work. The time exa^ed to be spent in these work- 
shops is 60 hours in tfie session, and as much more may be spent there as 
the pupil ]fieases in hours pf relaxation. They^re places of/avourite* 
resort with many pupils. • • 

22. 'rhe modehng and moulding class of this Institution is another Modeling 
prominent feature ; this is called the class of Practical Sculpture, but what and moSd- 
18 called artistic drawing or painting is not taught. ITie object of this 

class is to famish the%)wnnath competent plasterers and' masons, that is, and stone- 
men who shall ^ndenftand and i^ipreciate the omamen^Ul forms they are 
to carry out in their work, 'fhere are com|)etitions also in this class, atid pupUs ^ork 
according to the l^n<^ cultom all the pupils model, or mould, the same (I'om samo 
thing in a given %ihe« In the robra or devoted to this class the JSSnSttfei. 

coU^ion of mo(!ds of ornaments belonging to the Institution is disposed 
on the tvalls, an^vantage which the pupils of the original Lyons School 
of Design have never yet had. But the MaytiniSik e^^efi in this resj)ect Marti- 
conveys a fast morelfively impression oi efficiency than the genuine school 
of St. Pierre ddbs, which is ^sertainly little more than a mere Fine Art biui the 
Aoaden^^ in {practice, whatever it may be in \heoiy, i St Pterre. 

23. I was informedHhat most oLthejgood chemists and foremen of ^iuiy good 

jictories of Lyons have been pupils or the Ecole de la Martini^. - chomlatH v 

^ 24. Allinqifiries mdPnxita seem to lead but to one pQndusion, that 
industrial art, to wfo b French ^expression, is there entirefy'left to private Murtiuiera 
enterprise forits develgmnent schools d^'oted to it are elementary, in Educatiott 
practice at leaati if notin theory v hud I haf'e it firhm very good auliiorhy, . 

that the xnle is, that the. profession of b dtsi^^ for manufacture, in bfi euius^ 
oueatOf eminence; Ims beip taken bp;as npis aller by the artist alter he has to pnvato 
air&Eidy fa^, or tmfigminaihb haipiw^ in the high^ walks of fine art, 

and very rarri^ firom any pindftleroiination to make such a hranebof art Dofrfgning 
the bunness of hia pro^aion^ Thifmay^e mbrd, HtibinHy of gmml 
ornamental desighera and deobiatora than srith the derighera fof ordinary of 
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ti^)4iion fabrics ; however, in the latter case it is only the same thing in a lower 
«Ste *buf ^ grade ; the ordinary French designer haaf proW-Wy twice felled in a higher 
senenily walk. Ihis is a state of al&irs which could not oe if the art of the orna- 
teken up ba mCntist were treated as an art instead of only a profession in France. 
^M»ourc(\ whatever ostensible object a French youth may enter a School of 

Design, bis secret ambition is inliUlibly to be^me ad ardst ; and it is only 
when he feils id this aim that he consents to follow industrial art ; and 


this state (^f affairs is the chief cause of the veiy monotonous uniformity of 
OeticnU ttiyle which invariably prevails*at a given penod 'in France ; the taste or 
moment, with all«the adventitious qualities of a mere ephe- 
of thorough ideral caprice, usurping the place of sound principles ; and this likewise 
htiiCy of explains why Frencn works of ornameptal art are geneijSly so vc^ much 
omamoH * i,<jtter executed than conceived ; the executive faculty is in perfection, but 
the critical, theoretical, or histoncal skill is lamentably wanting, and what 
one does all do. 


MusoiiniR of as. All this is the result of a system which nothing but ivell-selected 
arfanm!- of ornamental art of all ages and countries wSl cure, 

ally. 26. Jjet us examine the great Ecolc des Beaux Arts itself, one of the 

lficolod(*s national institutions of France, of which j;he French may well be proud. 

AitR.^ rt is from this school, and not from any School of Desi^, that all the 
* great decorators and ornameutists of loanee have •proc'beqed ; and yet fej- 
cording to M. le Baron Taj lor, a great authority, all, both professors and 
pupils, have a hearty contervpt for ornament ;^a statement one can readily 
hchevc when one sees how indifferently ittf various examples of ornamental 
marbles and plasters have been disposed of ;* either buried in some podium 
too low to be properly seen, or fixed at such a height in the walls as to be 
INiKHfknt altogether invisible as regards thoir ornamental details. An intelligent 
ofonianioiit. of this schv/ol, who has been particularly occupied with thesb 

matters for the last fire and. twenfy years, never once saw a pupil make a 
drawing from a purely ornamental cast or marble. The human figure is 
the great object of study, and a good knowledge of the figure is thc/ifl&w- 
’ par-touUii the Frenchidesigner. A showy giymp of figures will cover many 
ornamental blemishes ; or the good designer of the figure may get his 
ornament dgne for him by somebody else, without in any way derogating 
his own reputation ojs a designer for “ Industry f 
LiWall.^ * 27 . 'Ibis s<'hool'is estahlished on the mokt l^ral scale of expenditure, 

collections (figure ana|afbhitecture chiefly) ; so 
' luxich so, thatr I was informed by Baron Tayl&r, the same authority 

mentioned above, every pupil who attains the rank of a pensioner of the 
French Academy at Rome, that is, vho half' gained {he “ grand prix de 
Cost ot the Rome,,'* co^ts the State B0,000 francs for his education 5 and taking those 
being so f ortunate as to gain this great^rize, the Expense 
m*«deuiy!”^ »o the State wll still average bet%vecn 12,000 and 15,000|;francs each ; that 
IS, dividing amongsf them the whole annual cost of the establishment, 
locali^, collections. aUd managemvat. ^Fhere is therefore many a designer 
for “industry in France whose whcle ouAification rntfr consist perhaps 
ill a skilful manipulation of the figure, wnose education has host the State 
Small com- ^ ^ pounds sterling,— sum which lias hitherto maintained 

^uus^ivttooBt entire schools in this country for a term of several years. • 

28. These Hlisappoitit^d aspirants often bdbomsr adm^ble designers in 
some d^itmhits of industiy, as in potter), in porcelaih, in silver or bronze, 
doBigiier. \|3 a]i ^ which the figure is o^infinfte imjportance^ The professors them- 
selves recommend their pupils io tak^m indusiry ’’ when tbey^find that 

completely siIccedB in ibe higner walks rf Art. And it is to 
^%idi this peculiar system wat Fretch critHlift attribute thrir, real or assumed, 
of Ml* ^ superiprity of taste oter all other cpuilEriesj tut if thfe be sOj^ it Is dearly 
much more owing to the shortcomings of other na^On^i Hum any pecuHar 
‘eSUe^oy ofthe VWohiysiemt ^ 
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Section 11 . — Cclketumt ^c. 




29. The coUcd^on of marbles and plasters of the Ecole ties fieaux Aris^ Kcolo dM 
but more especially of the latter, is of great esctent, and is perhaps on the Arts, 
whole, as to Hs actuid possessions, the finest ip Etlrope, thoijgh tlie 
disposition of the examples is such as to be alton^ether nu^toiy in some 
respects, and especially as regards ornament, llus large collection, W'hich 

has been undergoing the process of arrangement for the last quarter of a 
cent^, is still in an incomplete state, and has never yet been open to the 
iniblic. * 

30. The principal features of the collection as now disposed in the de» 
so-called Mus4e des Etudes^ are the accurately fi^tted architectural specimens 

from the great temples of GWseoe and Rome, fitted according to the exhet 
measurements, at a great expense ; the large collection of casts from Greek 
and Roman sculpture, and the remains of the Chdteuu de Gaillon, and 
many fragments of ancient marbles fi'om> Rome, chieiiy collected there by 
the late M. Dufourny, a French the latter pai^t of the last 

century. 

31. 'fhe ornamental specimens* coHeCTed by M. Dufourny in Rome,^Collectloito 
have formed the iturlfua^^ almost every classical collection of ornament 

in Europe. 'ITiey came^io the possession of the Ecole Itcfyale des 
Beaux Arts in Paris, Jiy Govertunent pbrehase about the year 1828, some KpSSSch 
tew years after the death of M. I/ufoumy. Ahd the present Must^c des Govenmuiit 
Etudes has been in course of. formation from ^hat time; it was much 
increased by specimens sent from Rome by M. Ingres in 1834 j but it was 
not until 1838 that a systematic aiTangement of the whole was commenced, 

Holder the directions of M. Duban, tab architect. It is, however, only whole iu 
duiing ^helast three yeai's that the woik]^as been serii&sly prosecuted, and counwof 
it may occupy yet a year before the whole is definitively arranged. by^SIf!uS«u^ 

32. There 18 anampl&siiace in the great saloon of the museum, but so Bmpoisss. * 
little has the idea of ornament obtruded itself in the arrangement, that no pad dispo- 
attempt whatever has been made to make the slighibst individual 'or pro- sttwn of 
gressiye display of ornamental art ; the examples of which oie scatteT-ed JJJIJSiwis. 
and dispersed over the whole liliilding in the saloons and courts ; and in 

all cases rither too low or t^o high lo be seen, 'lliey ore preserved 
certainly, as old curiosities, but not as objects desirable to be studiecl. 

Nearly all these small o^nieatal fragments belong to the j^fourny collec- 
tion, but unfortunately no catalogue of them has been Reserved. Hie CataJoKue 
present keeper of the collection, M. Priest, is preparing a catalogue, but 
the msgority of these fral^ents will lest without %namc. 

33. As an arckitectim museum the collection is great in classical (3ML arebi- 
specimens and perhaps unique, and the arrangement is perfectly satis- 
iactoiy. In the Qreek and Roman saloons respeciivoly are placed, in the 

centre, groups of the most remarkable sculptures {roin the Louvre and 
other great collections ; and argund theValls are inserted the architectural Accurately 
specimens, aipong which portions and capitals from nearly all the renowned adjusted 
temples of Greece and Rome form veiy striking featm es, — such as large sped- 
mens of the Parthenon, the ISrectheiurA, the temple of Minerva Polias, the of tiu 9 ifreat 
of the Pandrosiuga complete, with the Canephprae, and the choragic 
monument of Lysierq^ completq,~~and from Rome the grealdanitals com- 
plete, with thdr entablatuTes, from thatemp^ of Antoxunus and Faustina, 

Mars TJltor, Ju;^ter Stator, JuAter Tonan^ the Pantheon, exterior and lUdetlvo 
interior, and a luge portion of wi^li of Ti||m.oThe Dufbumy oollectiQn value of the 
was valued at about only, and this bas grown by the energy of tlie 
Eeaict government ^om^x^tbe twenty yearn into the present great collection, 
museum now esonfated at anq^ 20^000/. sterliAg. Still it » remarkable 
that so great a oolle^ori, by the vice iif a purely arcMtectorel aiyangement, 
should be of so little kHmak as an omamentiil museum. It has the one 
great drawback of nearfy all FVench museums, an anangement for a mere 
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Aiteradlx geneial effect ; use, Indeed eveiy higher oonsideratioi^ is samficed to a * 
^ general cc/up d^oeU, to emptf display* Thc'oontents appear to be 

Use sasrifl- to set off the locally, instead of the locahly to diB|day the contents, 
oed to eS^ These strictures, howem, apply to the collection as an ornamental museum, 
not as an avchiteetoal. And when we consider theesrimation in which or- 
namental art is held in IP^ce/or design pour VJndiistlie in general, among 
the greater and the rising French artists, there is nothing remarkable in 
this general neglect of purely ornament specimens of art in a mixed 
coheraon of the figure and of architecture. • 

34. After the Ecole des Be^ux Arts, one of the most remarkable insti- 
dutbns in Paris having relation to the arts and manufactures is the great 
ConBervatoiredea Arts et Metiers; but here the Arts, that% the ornamental, 
°u ^ ^ ^ obscure condition than at the Boole des Beaux Arts. 

Considering, however, that this institution is professed^ for the encourage- 
ment of the mechanical arts and trades, it is scarcely here that we sho^d 
expect to find any special fostering of ornamental art. 

^ features which distinguish this noble in- 

Colleotion of magniffoent lecturihgiDpms or theatres, its vast collection 

maohiooiy. of machinery, and its lihroiy and ^iBectiqn of brevets or original drawings 
rmo fisiie dir of inventions, llie Salle au Portefeiulle of this institution contains about 
PortofcuWe. 12,000 ^swings of machinery, and 20,000 bb^ets inventions, all of 
which ore accessible to the public ^t any time, and free of cost, to make 
The library, draiirings or tracings from., 'fhe library contains ab^ut 16,000 volumes of 
OataloKucB. a genem character, but chiefly relating to the industrial arts : it possesses 
an alphabetical and a cUfsifled catalogue in manuscript : these books are 
dispel in a magnificent hall, in the Byzantine style of architecture, 
which has been recently very richly decorated, so that even here we find 
the striking coup dlodl for which Paris is so renowned in its pubac 
buildings $ Wt m this case, as the books do not suffer by the magnificence 
of their apartment, it merits onr unqualifled admiration. Of the unrivalled 
collection of machinery which, through the politefiess of Professor Tresca, 

, 1 was enabled to examine in detail, a catalogue, prepared by the conser- 
vator, M. Mcrin, has oeen already published^— a copy is in the library of the 
Department at Marlborough House. 

36. Of the two lecture theatres, the larger, a very noble room with 
whicdi we have nothing to compare, will aocommodate 1,200 visitors, the 
smaller only 260. The lectures or demonstrations are on — ^geome^, 
mechanics, pk?«’HicB, chemistiy, agriculture, ^and ^htical economy. The 
institution contains idso a school for mechanical drawing, such as the 
great class at Lyons, and, according to M. T^sca. it is now well attended^ 
and is steadily growling' in importance. 

37V Ho'^ever, whatever may be the extent and merit of the jspecific 
collections of the various great institutions of Paris, the pentre of attraction 
in all matters relating to arts, antiquities, and curiosities, is the vast 
Sjjgiegate of collections in the ps>^ace of the Louvre.' We have here dis- 
Great extout tinot museums of roaibles, plasters, paintthgs, drawing^, prints, enamels, 
^*ari^y pottery, glass, bronzes, naval and other curiosities ' and antiquities, 
coucc- 1 ^ French ; but stiU no ^esepress museubi df ornamental art or 

Xofe manuflu^res. These various collections are made use of by students, ^nt 

^tedby not SO mu^ as onbe would have BuppoBed,*oOfisBdering value of the 
eolleotion8,^%e vast extent of the dty of 'Paris, and the general taste of the 
of Prenoh for obieeU of wHu; bl course, I not jpi^bss to |^'any«ecumte 

ttoftctfire statistical (fftbaemtttters, all do Spank frm 
aauimei. ^ inridental jpeisOi^lfiforinBtion Of the officers of the krititqtions. 

The number of stuoents of aS denominations drilvl4rit tiie I^euiqpe is 

abottifiOO^ atleasttluee-fimrthsof tiiffievisitihepibtioiegai^^ 

MuaSodeB ^ remaiifing AHiith, the ^eiy of casfes*or 

viMrcs. lioumooiitaii^ n cOUm^n St plaster esM ;if| sTeUas ifii great 
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38. The antiques are rarely studied; the students pefer drawing MaaSete* 
from the plastocs. This ooUectm is not numerous; there js no oatalogua 

of the casts^ which do not appear even to be numbered. There is at pie* on saiViSEra 
sent no catalogue sold of the marblea or antiques, nor has* there beel| 
since the deaft of the late aocompluhed oonservato, Coiintv.{9ai)ao. cfa^. 

This celebrated ootteotiian is much nmre remarisable for its extent iiiaa ibr or groi^t 
its merit. The system which mevails of completely raring merefragmenla extent 
of figures has mads it difficult in some cases to de^e whether the 
examples dome more fairly into the category^f ancient or modem works, offitements 
thev 0 ^ 01 ^ strictly to neither. In oraameqt^ art there is extremely httle, carrpl 
and the graiter pact of that little, with the exception of an occasional vase*^™^^^ 
or cand&brum, ts condemned to some lofty recess, or banished to an utuo 
obscure wall of an outer court. In the figure, the collection contains tliree or^tment, 
examples of highest renown : — The vVenus of Milo (Mebs), the Diana h la 
Biche, and the Borghese Warrior, or the so-called Fighting Gladiator, all posed, 
well known favourites in the Schools of Design in this country. Coiebratcd 

39. The other principal collections of the Louvre are—the Mus^ des 
Emaux, the Mus^ Grec et Egyptien, the Miis^^des Dessins, the Musde 
<le la Marine, and the Mus^ £ la Renaissance. 

40. Of the musem of enamels, j^dlers* and painters*, a mixed collection dos 

of objects of all kibfia csittaining decorations m enamd, therc;is a veiy 
excellent catalogue by the consmatorCpunt de la Borde, which constitutes 

a valuable history of the whole ‘suUect of enamels (if copy has been placed 

in the IJbrary of the Department), lliis collection contains mai^ fine 

examples of mabfica ware ; but,* consistent with the besetting vice of Frach 

collections, (it is the same with the Greek and Egyptian Museum,) the 

objects arc in thrir arrangement so (xgnpletdy saenneed to the general 

effect and arrangement of the apartment, to a mere architectural coup d* ml, 

that it is painfru to have to run one’s hyes over them> they are extremely 

badly lighted and crowded together in upright presses plac^ against the 

walls; uie building, not*the collections, is the show. Whib the obects 

are crowded in small dark prases 'against the wallj, the centres of the a^nuu^mmit 

spacious apartments are left unpccupiS except for the constant promenade 

of visitors, who stare at the ^rg^us ceilings and columns and pass through to 

the apartments, cei^nly without, by their own observation, being aware 

of what they contain. As far as my experience wei\t, the rule was to staro ^ 

at the decorations, and to pass through without giving a single glance at 

the objects of the collections f and tnis is no fault of tb«* people, but of 

those who have condemned those objects to the dark recesses where they do 

not interfere with the g^neralf schem^ of the decoration of the aparimnt. 

The Museum of the et Metiers is perhaps the Jonly great coUeotbn in 
Paris whidi is not to this objection of fruity arrangement, oiling fb the 

excessive decoration of the localities, or the purely architectund disposition groat oollco- 
of their contents, ^ven in the picture galleries in the newly derated JJ^ofrom 
saloons, containing the great maaterpieces^f the Italiaiv and Siianish and the Sus defect. 
French schools, toll defect is vwy prominent ; but more so in the French 
than in the Ifrlian, owing to the more siffidued character of French 


ling immediiitely above -it, and with whufr it Ijda not tlie sligbteet 

harmony. # • i 

, 41. The present aspect of the J^uvr^ pbtyre GaHery oertainly presenid Tbo Miiciy 
a strilting eoBttaet'wlft am^e^oentof ahcbinattminthbceniiti^ 

The various moturas sne at bngth petty dassified iaito sdiocds, the ciassifloap 
Frendhiiow lundt^ it gpOery to,ttsw, wiw, as in the Itdiaa and Spanish 
gd)Sey^ntrito]iioae«itwei8^bwhidsri|tlmii^ bothgdJeries 

are ammbbd td{getheri and it^ woulg be diffiepit to imei^ a more Mainitiicence 
apta^ coua d^M 0uMi the grati; edoons cpntaadng the JEMufr, the 
rahto; itod Bpiadlh 111^^ pftomt, ;Luxuryisadddl to mag- » 


Am 
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nifioence in Italian saloon, in the slum of an enormous velvet ottoman, 

nr ratW fotnvsided couch, sufficient to fecommodate some twenty persons 
<mee» and affi>rding at Ihe same time the finest view of the picture^. It 
‘ [ht 1^ assumed to oe folly to advocate the introduction of such luxurious 
_ „j;nificeo^ in op National Gallery, with a public stream of all classes 
four days m the weeh* while the Gallery of the liouvre is open to the 
public on Sundays only, when people are supposed to be on their best 
nehaviour; but it must be home in mind the pupls are admitted 
/^is^oiiof throughout the week at Paris, as well as iffi strangers at all times upon 
^ puptte* presenting their passpg^rts on entering ; and considering tKe ever 

^diangiiig concourse of curious strangers at Faria it virtually amounts, as 
ffir as numbers are concerned, to a duly admission of tht public. 

TJra newv , 42, A catalogue of this portion of the Louvre pictures, the Italian and 
cataiosuc. Spanish, has recently been prepared by the conseri^ator, M. ViUot, on the 
plan (alphabetical, biographical, and historical,) adopted for the enlarged 
catalogue of the Nationid Gallery, first publbhed in 184/.* A copy has 
been placed in the library of this Department, 
wionof 43. Students are pennitted to make copies and studies from all objects 
Mvre museum, and there is an apartment set aside expressly for study, 

i into which all such objects are removed as cannot be sufficiently or con- 
veniently, studied in their oases; this is, howeVe^, a privilege ramy made 
use of ; no fee is charged, all that is required is the permission of the 
director of the Nationld Museums, M. I^lcuwerkerke^ or of the conservator 
of the special collection concerned. 

44. The peculiar modeirof arranging and crowding small objects in the 
Louvre collections in upright presses renders such removal imperative in 
most cases, if a thorough examination of the article is desired. Much of 
this necessity and,,much vexation and disappointment to the curious 
visitor might be obuiated if sma^l 'articles were disposed in flat^cases or 
armoires in a strong light near the windows, and so disposed that both 
sides might be seen ; this might involve the nec^sssity of more space, but 
in most cases more th^n sufficient space is actually wasted in aj;i unnecessoiy 
ceptraf promenade. 

46. Another collection of the Louvre,^ already named, affords some 
Bonaisbauee, matter of criticism ; that is, the Musee de'ja Renaissance, formerly known 
as the Galerie d’ AngqulSnie of French Sculpture : it is the remains of 
M. Lenoir’s Mus4e des Monumens iVangais. lliib is a coIlectioD of great 
interest and H^ue, but ornament is again neglected^ it is much too 
exclusively a figure collection, there being remarkably few purely orna- 
mental specimens ; though the ve^ naturi and name of the collection, 
and still more so the ttnanner of its division into separate rooms named 
after^the Various ffistinguished sculptors of France of that period, natu- 
rally leads one to expect here at least an extenrive ^isplay of French 
omamoital art, as^most of the artists of that time were, more or less, 
distinguished for their skill in orqpiental sculpture.* 

Ssllo de 46. 'Fhe first apartment is the Sfdle ae FranchUviUe, and contuns 
BntudievUle gj^imens of that sculptor anfi of Frieur ; the second, the SaUe des Anmkrs, 
with speciinens of the sculptors of that name ; thb third, the SaUe de Jean 
Si^de ^fih exunples ot that (ielebxated sculptor, and of his very ^Ic 

rivals Genucan Filo^and Fricor ; the great taetCiaud ability ornament 
fitdledeXean of Pilon ate vety oonspicuous. The fourth is named after de Dmtay, 
denousy. better known as Giovanni da Boiognaw This apartment, oontaina also^ 
the original bas^ef of itte BntomtyiSiit by*Zlanuild in Vdltene, and 
aome interesting apeomiena of the enamefied waip Luca Bobbia. 
The fifth room is Called the Salla de li^h^ Colomhe, ,9*^ — 
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d’Amboise for his cMteau at G^on. In this iiq[ittrtmenir is also a re* 
markable statue in alabaster of l^uis XII., made for the same Cardinal, 
and also for the ch&teau de Gaillon, in 1608, by the soulptor Demiigiano 
at Milan. One of the attractions of this museum is the exeellent skiU 



with whieh, in several yistances, figured draperies have; been ilendered^in 
marble or aJaba«ter,~-especially by Germain Pilon, in his busts of thft Sculptured 
three Kings, Henry II., Henry 111., and Charles IX. In this museum 
also is contained, in a distinct apartment, repeated in plaster, the oele- “™**®*^‘ 
brated chimney-piece of Bruges, carved in wood, in 1629, by an artist Chintney 
whose name has not been presented. This ^magnificent work was moulded of 

at Bruges some J;cn' years ago, by the orders of M. lliiers, and fitted up*®*’”*®*; 
at great cost in the Louvre by the late Moulder to the Museum (M. Jacquet), 

It covers the complete side* and half of the ceiling of a large room, and 
affords some very bold and admirable specimens of carving, illustrative of 
the spirit of the Cinqiiecento, which it would be very desirable to 
procure for the collection of ornamental casts of the Department. 

47. ITiis museum concludes the list of special collc^ons of the Louvre, 
which have immediate reference to art ; — ^the Miis^ de la Marine is of a greater 
mixed or scientific character rather. 'ITiere can be no doubt that the he”* 
numerous collectings of ^aris alPord great advantages to the French* 
designer, but it 13 vefy Cvident that he makes little use of them,{ompared l?reticK 
with what he might and would, if his attention we^ j»articularly called to 
them, either by theii* titles oV arrangement; oc, stifl^iore, coinpared with of manufiio 
the use he would make of a specific (Collection of orri^mental manufiictnres woro* 
brought together as such ; tnat is, ai? models and incentives to emulation priatoly 
on his part, and not scattered about in various museums as mere general armng^. 
(||)jccts of art and vertu ; or, what is^tiU less attractive to the artist, as 
mere matters of archieologic^ curiosjty. This is thn case mth nearly all 
museuAs hitherto established; and i«any are misre]:)resented by their 
titles, as, for instance, the collection of cnamds in the Louvre, containing 
all kinds of miscellaneous manqfactures in any way decorated with 
enamels, contains specimens « of very many arts.^ besides that, of the , 
enaincller, yet it would be overlooked by most stiiaents not in immediate 
search of examples of enameling. 

4S. Tlie Museum of the Hitel de Clugny is the nearest Collection to a Hotel do 
museum of ornamental manufhetures in France. This collection containa Clugny. 


nearly 2,000 objects of groups, classified pretty closely in the catalogue Contents, 
according to thob natiile of the manufacture. See.; as, fo** Instance,. sculp- 
ture in all departments, — atone, ivory, wood, &c.; painting, glass- 
painting, enamels, ^lottery, %lass, jewellery, clock-work, locks, arms and 
armour, defensive offensive, and tor the chase ;Mron-\i^rk, various, en- 
graved and chased; tapestry, church ornaments, embroideij^; mbsaics," 
bronzes, &c. # 


49. This is a long list of objedis, but they ext<%id over very limited 
spaces of time oqlv, the greater poHlon, belonging to^the sixteenth century. tliels4oM.(»i 
The Museum which was founued, that is, ihi^e a public Museum, in 1843, Sominowrd. 
Consists professedly of monumente, objects'^ of furniture and art, of anti- ?*^/**^ 
quity, the middle ages, and Uie l^^tjssance, ^Uected by the late M. du 
&mxnerard; and is actually an hiatorical museui^. ebjeota are 

pvesc^ed in it because ih^'belong to a certain juhe, and not because Arrange- 
th^ fore specbiiens of hmntifisu^Sbre or of good taste. A smSeum of this ' 

class contaiB^ wMclh/are jpreserved by virtue of thejr penod, to 

and:ihc^ periods W to the past, c^mes clearly,. like the Miiseom tSedeslgiier* 

of i^Oiikian' Antiqpitirii''c^ categ^. ol anshiBSologicfil 

o(iQiblioii,'^aiid dees no^. xMet txie dei^eers’ desiomtuin of ivpiactical 
of In^the first place, ^ hititoricalranaDge- 

bdbDg the pi^arip^ ehd, file specific dassificartioi]^ according to the 

sortr the veifessettce of an Art 
museutt^ beoities' if powde at. aU^ ambxigirt a miscel- 
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AnM^ loneout Gr>k^Jnti of objecU of aH ofawicters, simple or ornamented, and 
^ amniged primiisodoasly^ according to mm period ; maaufimtoies of eveir 
dem|Mdoii of the same period b<&g dassea together, and in the Hotel de 
veef much crowded together. The deification in the catalogue 
d<^cs not aid the jnspection of the oljects, as th<^ are not placed in the 
iiumerical order of the catalogue* * 

fiO, The museum is open m the public, as is the case with most of the 
^■Mniion French ooUecrions, on Sundays only (irom 11 until 4 o'dock) : on Wednes- 
days, Thursdays, and Fridsp/s the admisdon is by ticket only, but for 
strangers their passports m auffident. Tuesdays and Saturdays are re- 
Insufficient «^^d for atud^ts, and on* Monday the museum is dosed. Permission to 
Moinmnodar study is granted by the curator ; no fees are charged ; the locality of tliis 
tion. nrngeum 13 extremely Ill-adapted for its pmpose. 

Kolhench 51. llie arrangement of this museum, nowever. Is probably not one of 
the causes which irill account for its being made little use of by designs 
omted^y Of students of ornamental art. Fashion, the humour of the dfay, is what 
eveiy manufacturer, and conscj^uentlv designer in Paris, ob^s or studies 
in all his efforts at origiiud design. Hence the atelier of the practical or 
fashionable designer or manumcturer,^ as the case may be, is the only 
legitimate school of design with the young French aspirant. 'Whatever 
may hav{»<been the art arhodi in which he was bhnlght.up, and hourever 
accomplished he may be as a draftsman *or. painter, he has never studied 
ornament as an art, na knowledge of its historic developments, or if 
any only the three vague divisions of Classic Ogival (or .medieval) and Re- 
naissance, without the slightest exaft knowledge of the real characteristics 
even of these. His only resource therefore is to limit his efforts, as is very 
common in France, to the drawing or modeling of the figure, or to pass Ji 
year or two in the atelier of some fashionable designer ; but here, instead of 
acquiring any thorough knowledge or aesthetic appreciation of ornafhent he 
becomes familiar only with the peculiar predilections of the master of the 
Influence of atelier, or at the utmost of the current fashion for the moment in that porti- 
^ eularfahric. A TVenchpian knows ivell what other Frenchmen are doing; but 
Siy fhl none arc more ignorant of what their neighbours are doing than the French, 

los^lea or perhaps genenilly more indifferent. If I »*im right then in my exposition 

of ttw ipt. Qf character of French art education, and the extent and nature of the 
practical or after operations, it i^clearly extremely limited in its 
ornamental scope. What the French were dqing uif the time of Louis XII. 
or of Francis lining to the example among theln of Jtalian artists, or 
Ani iiil universally in the time of Henry fl. or Henry IV., they are in 

doing this day, and have been doin^, n^vly^^ever since, with the 
tho exception of the temporffiy vidssitude during the reign of Louis XIV., and 

immediate successor, and the brief classical mama under the influence 
dtim ' David. At this moment, notwithstanding a few isolate efforts in. flavour 
of Greek and Romafi examples, or of the Gothic or the Ogival, the style 
, ' in vogue in the time «of Henry VLy the so-called Renabsance, is perhaps 

more fashionable and more universal than %ver i simpl^^cause the great 
Host te|o of ornament with the mndb designer is merely that by which ne is 

immediait^ sunounded. What the Fi^nch artist is thorou^ly educated 
SfnfftfSa ^ Wura* aifll in the figure and m floral design he pre-emineniily 
excels ; in llie skill al^ with wni^ heexecutes socll details ashe introduces 
he is esieellent^ hut any other pietenrions^ superiorify axe vkribnnded. 

11m inerting tbepuldio^ta8t^lmda'ftiittaljBei;fsueo^^ 
of lioMd derigns as wrti as some il thebpnm mimiiensiiis of F^«sieh> oitia- 

Mb are te 
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This wobjc is partly formed upon the basis of the 
“ PHrNTKii’s G*RAJiirAU ” pnlJlished some years ago* by 
Mr. Slower. His, being the latest, was, so far, the book 
which contained the mast information on the practice of 
Printing, up to the tim\ of its publication. But the 
gi’eat alterations and improvements in conducting the 
various operations of this art, as well as the rupitl in- 
crease of its niembers during the seventeen ^cars since 
the apj)oarancc’ of that • work, have ’rendered a new one 
on the subject highlj'' requisite. The present volume is, 
therefore, intendivl not only ,to siipply that of Mr. Slower, 
Gut to include the choicest portions of^ every prior publi- 
cation which has appeared in our la^jguage relative* to 
printing;, with an at’i'ount of all tlnj improvctqents and 
novelties which have* bec^ introd^jccd into the profession 
uj) to the present periq;d. 

Although it isjio part ofVny pretensions ^to ofl'er to the 
experienced ’ prinflls^J^tructlbns for the * conduct of his 
business ; yct,» besides tht^inCToduction of much original 
matter relative to the mau^ subiect ; ly sides touching 
upon all the ^ material points tn^ lead from its dim 
origin to the' state of perfection, at wliich the art has in 
this age arrived ‘(and all which, it is presumed, is cal- 
c’.Wated to interest every reader) ; it has certainly been a 
principal part 'of my dhdeavour, to inform the young 
practitioner, as ^ell as .the amhteur of typography, as 
to^the most approved modes of conducting the several 
branches that appeftain t8 this important business, with 
whatever else my experience and observation coxdd suggest 

b 
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as practically useful. I have also, in the course of the wdrk, 
made ample reference to such patents, privileges, grants, 
cliarters, statutes, and decrees, as seem to have impeded, 
or accelerated, or in any other manner influenced, the pro- 
gress of the Press.* 

It will be observed, that this work is written partly in the 
first person singular, and partly in the first person plural. 
I found it impossible, without either re-writing the whole 
of the parts taken from Stower, or adopting his style, to 
avoid this apparent inconsistency, and 1 had no leisure for 
the one, nor inclination for the otKer ; but it may answer this 
purpose, namely, that*whatever has been retained verbatim 
from Stower will be known by the plural, wEj the whole of 
his book being so written — wherever I have written new 
matter, or so altered *his' as to subject' it to driginal respon- 
sibility, I have (perhaps mortf consistently) placed myself 
in the singular person. 

It has been my Object, as^far as circumstances aijd the 
naftire of my worl^enabled me, to make it.acceptable, gene- 
rally, to ,men of letter^ and ^sentially so to <> members 
of the* art : and althougp the immbipr of illustrations and 
embellishments which ^ hav» added, must unavoidably 
enhance the cost of the booklet, I trusty the purpose in- 
tended thereby, if happily eTOctedk^glf^sufficiently justify 
the extra charge, and fexoneraty^^m from an^ responsibility 
' on the ground ok its having iSeen unnecessarily augmented ; 
and that no purchaser will complain of the introduction of 
tilings irrelevant, or not intimately connected with the 
main subject of the volume, imperfections, after all, wilt 
certainly be found*? .and 1 do not so mucb wish them to 19e 
overlooked, as to have the entii^ work ‘examined witii 
candour, and improved bj^ friendly suggestion. 

For the notices of our early feundei;^ and founderies,, I 
acknowledge myself indebted to^ rare*and curious work by 
the late Reverend Edward Rowe Mores, A.M. and A.S.S. 
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published in 1778, intitled A Dissertation upon English 
Typographical Founders and Founderies.” This work ap- 
peared to me so very interesting in itself, and so necessary 
an auxiliary to the study of Typogi*aphical History, that I 
had, atone time,* an intention of offering Ijie Profession 
and Amateurs a reprint of it, with^ a view to continue the,^ 
History of English Type-founding down to the present 
time. But I found that circumstances had placed the 
work, as honorary copyright, in the hands of one far more 
qualified for the task. I have, therefore, for the present, re- 
linquishl?^ the idea; but the additional information which 
I have been collecting upon the subject, will, at any time, I 
flatter myself, hht useful and valuable as an appendage to a 
new edition of that work. ‘ 

I have becij favoured, by a tnend, with an unpublished 
Manuscript of the Printer’s most illustrious and liberal be- 
nefactor, the late Earl Stanhope,* relative to printing ; 

* Charles Stanhope, third Earl Stanhope, was bom in the year 1753. 
His grandfather, and his father, were both them waraily attached to the 
Whig party, dnd, on all occasic^s, constantly uppe^d the liberal sidp of "all 
public questions. The subject. of tl^ meinoii was sent very young to Eton 
College, from which he was rq^iovemat the a^e of ten, for the puq>ase of 
accompanying his fathcA^'s family to ^neva, in whidi place the elder son 
soon died. Charles wasii^w left to aSkune the title of Viscount Mahon ; 
and in this state he jias^d tA^^l^in et|at city, where his education was 
cliiefly conducted ynder the inspecu^^^ M. le l^age, i^ell Icnowi as the 
author of a theory gf gravity, and of various tracts conneejj^d with mineralogy, 
chemistry, and other departments of natural philosophy. During the young 
nobleman's residence in SwitiQprland, he made a considerable progress in 
scientific pursuits ; and^while still resident in Geneva, he obtained a prize 
from the Society of Arts and Science^at Stockholm, for the best Essay on 
thelStructure of the Pendulum. • 

Although Lord Stanhope was chiq|ly hqpwn by his contemporaries as a 
politician, it is rather as* a philosopher that lie has made himself generally 
known to the world. Of his worlds which relate to a strictly scientific ob- 
ject/his treatise^on electrici^ ^mi^to stand first, in which he endeavours 
to establish some new principles res]|pcting the electric fluid. In this piece 
he attempts to prove the existence, and to explain the effect, of what he 

h‘2 
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in which he minutely describes, as far as the Manuscriftt is 
. completed, several of the new it^veutions and processes be- 

calls the returning stroke, namely^ an action induced at a considerable dis« 
tance from the priocipal diNchar^, depending upon, the tendency of the 
fluid to equalize itself in all bodies. Since the publication of this hy« 
pothesis^ some accidents from lightning have occurred, which seem the best 
accounted fL>r by it, and which indeed cannot be easily explained upon any 
otheT principle. In this treatise, the great object of practical utility is not 
neglected: the Iwjst method of preserving buildings from the effects of 
lightning is minutely considered, and exact directions arc laid down for 
accomplishing this piiiqiosc. 

Another object of great practical utilitj" was, the means of preserving 
buildings from fire. This t)bject he endeavoured to accomplish by practising 
the simple and well-known expedient, that combustion can never take place 
where the aif* is excluded. 1 «# illustrate this principle* and, at the same 
time, to bring the fact to tlie test of very aniide-exiHjriiyent, he caused to be 
erected a wooden house rendered fire-proftf, and, after filling the lower 
chamber with a collection of very inllammuble materials, he set fire to it. 
The result was, that,dtiring the burning, a number of persons of distinction 
who wore present in thj upper apartment, sat without any inconvenience 
in the same. An account (»f these experiments was publislicd in the Phil. 
Trans, for 1778. 

Anotlier object which engrossed a cowdcntblc share of Lord Stanhope's 
attention was, the employment of stcaiy for the propulsion of vessels. For 
a pcriml of 20 years he continued his Mperin^mts, and is said to have spent 
large sums of money in pros(?cuting tjfrm. Ii\thc i^cantime, Mr. Fulton 
had the same object in view ; and, though ithfabaown that they both, at 
one period, frecpicntly conversed oirtheiJ«^lcoT stctun-\pssels, it is probable 
that no documents ^xist which can ^a^iue on the shaiv which each of them 
had in this curious invention. 

llis Lorilriiip also published a pamphlet on the lyeans of preventing 
frauds on the gold coin ; and afterwards, on bank-notes ; 4n both cases pro- 
ceeding upon the olivious principle of employing .very skilful workmen, 
whose performances Miuld not be imitated by those who engage in attcigpts 
at forgery. He is furth<flr well known for |iaving sifg^'stcd some important 
improvements in the construction of the printing-press, by which a single^ 
stroke upon the center of the inachinc> istrendered equal to one of double 
the force at each end. ^ 

Lord Stanhope would never suffer affy oi^ hit improvements in printing 
to become subjects of patent or monopdy. So extremely anxious was he 
Upon this sulject, that, whenever he had any thing new in hand^ which he 
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longing to the art, written, as he therein says, with a view 
of giving to the Public a clear and distinct description of 
his new Iron Printing Press ; the state, of perfection which 
Stereotype Printing had attained unde'r Iiife direction ; and 
of pointing out Some other matters, by •which he was per- 
suaded the Art of Printing might be still further improved. 

I have gladly availed myseir of the contents of this 
Manuscript for such descriptions as appeared suitable to 
any particular subjects on which I had to treat in the pre- 
sent work. Indeed, such is my veneration for the authority 
of Lord Stanhope on whatever relates to typograpliy, that, 
in several instances, I have erased my own descriptions to 
substitute tliCi Janguage of his Lordship. In every such 
case, I have acknowledged, the obligation bj^ distinctly 
marking the passages. 

Moxons “ Mechanical *Exercis&s’* is a curious and 
yarce book. It was published about the year 1686, in 
twenty-four numbers, which form a sm5?11.4to volume. It 
treats of the Ant of Typography in . its whole extent^ 
as practi.s\id by the fatlipcrs^^f printing : •tliat is — it.describes 
the preliminary arts of^punjch-cutting, matrice-making, and 
type-casting. I have neve^been able to meet with more 
than two copies Sf this wor\— one, in the J^ibrary of the 
British Museum-^ttim^her,\i the Library of the Society 
of Arts. 

Moxon pi4>lished also a treatise more 'expressly apper- 
taining to the* Art of Printing, intitled Itegulce Trium 
Ordinum Literarum Tlfpographluiruin, in which he attempts 


found likely to succ^ctf, his lirst^tep was, to take the precaution of entering a 
notice or caveat at the. Paten to ^v^vent any one clwj talcing advan- 
tage of hia ideas, and obtaining a patept. , These caveats he regular!} 
repevged at the cud of limitcsd period. 

Lord Stanhppe died in1[>c^ml)9r 1816, in the 64th year of his age, er« 
hibiting in the last scene of his VBk an uncommon degree of philosophical 
resignation. 
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to lay down Mathematicsi Rules for the formatiod of 
Roman, Italic, and Black Alphabets. But his science does 
not seem to have led him to any improvement in the shape ; 
for the characters he formed are nearly allied to the ugly 
Elzevirs of the seventeenth century. 

Luckombe compiled his book from three sources ; namely, 
Ames's Typographical •Antiquities,”* for the Historical 
part— Smith’s Printer’s Grammar,” for the Practical part 
of the Composing department — and Moxon’s Mechanical 
Exercises,'^ for the Press-work. The engravings of the 
press, and all the several dissected parts, are fac-similes of 
those in the last-mentioned work. The Frontispiece, which 
Luq^oinbe gave as a likeness of Gutenberg,^ js copied from 
Moxon, bdt with the mistake of substituting the 

portrait of one person for another.* Moxoii gives the like- 
ness, which Luckombe has put fotth for Gutenberg, 

“ The true effigies of Laurentz Jans Koster, delineated from 
his monumental st^ne statue, erected at Ilaerlem;” and in 
another plate he gives “ The true effigies of John Guttein- 
bc^g, dclyuvated frojn the original ..paintings at -Mentz in 
Germanic.” In the present work will be found copies of 
botl^ these portraits. 

The first work I meet with, ^^jrinted in J.ngland, expressly 
for the use of the profi^ion, Smith’s ‘‘ Printer's 
Grammar,’' 1755. J^uckomb*^^ ‘‘ History and Art of 
Printing” followed in 1770. Stower’s ‘‘ Printer's 
Grammar,^' in 1808. — Stower says, that Smith’s work was 

* Jose])h Ames was bom at Yarmouth, January 23rd, 1088-9. At his 
father’s death he was about twelve >r?ars old, being then at a school in 
Wappiiig. He was brought up to trade, and settlccV near the Henniti^, 
Wapping, as a ship-clmndler, or ironmoiilfcr. He ^ery early discovered 
II taste for English History and*Antiquitid&. He* '\vas twenty-five years 
ill collecting and arranging his materials ; and published his " Typogra- 
phical Antiquities” in 1749. He died October 7fh, 1759, aged 71. He 
was many years Fellow of the Royal and Antiquarian Societies: and Secre- 
tary to the latter. 
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the foundation of his. It is very cleiur to me that Luckombe 
made free use of his predecessor as far as he went : for^ 
upon a close comparison, much of Luckombe will be found 
to be plagiarised from Smith, altered a little in arrange- 
ment and phraseology ; and that, in 'his turn, Stower 
copied from Luckombe. 

Smith, from his own acknowledgment, appears to have 
compiled his book under very adverse circumstances, and 
solely with a view to relieve himself from his embarrass- 
ments. It is plain that he only went half-way through 
with his design, since his volume treats only upon the 
business of a compositor, omitting .all that relates to the 
completion of. printing ; never mentioning press or pijess- 
man. It may, liowever,. as far its it goes, bte called a 
tolerably good* practical book, •although it is badly 
farranged. Luckombe Copying, as before observed, much 
from his predecessor, produced a more complete work 
on tha Art, and which embraced at tluf same time consi* 
derable portions ,of history and science. That part of 
it in which ‘‘ The Qrigin of Printing’’ is (jl^cuss^d, 
does not extend to apy practice that preceded the in- 
vention of printing by; moveable cast type. “ Thejflis- 
torical part,” he {Jiys, is collected from the ingenious Mr. 
Moxon, and othe"? a^e wriJ^rs on this noble art — to the 
puldication of Ihe'late iml'I^ious antiquary, Mr. Ames” — 
and to some other writers vmom he mentions he acknow- 
ledges himself^also indebted.* His research concernijig 
The Intrpcftiction of •the Art injo England,” is the most 
satisfactory of an3rto be met wjth ; in proof of which, it may 
be^een that every subsequent writer on the subject has either 
copied his work* or quotbd, by his means, the same autho- 
rities which he had consulted ; but with this difference — 
th^y bave omitted fpany parts, whiclb, to me, as a printer 
studying the history t>f <his profession, appear the most in- 

P. iii. 
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teresting. This will serve to account for my having inserted 
the whole of those parts as supplying their deficiency. 
The Copies of Charters, &c. granted to the Stationers’ 
Company, are, in considering the progress of printing, 
highly interesting. — The List of Printers abroad and in 
this country — and the Prefaces and Dedications of the 
earliest printed books, as transmitted by this author, are 
curious and instructive, and well worth preservation. 
Luckombe’s is now becoming a scarce book, and I, there- 
fore, take pleasure and pride in handing down the choicest 
parts of his labours one step further in posterity, nearly as 
he gave them. 

The labours of Ames have ‘greatly assisted all later 
writers up’on Typographic history some, as far as served 
the purpose of their particular arguments ; and others, as 
far as the room allotted to their inquiry would allow ; bnt^ 
they have generally availed themselves of what Luckombe 
had quoted from liis precursor. Indeed, it is allov/ed by 
very able judges, that Luckombe compiled in the most 
judicious and careful manner; and his selections from 
Ames's History, in particular, have been made with so 
mucli judgment, that to give any thing less than what he 
has quoted, would be doing injustice to the learned histo- 
rian, whose industry and/abili^ .have preserved from 
oblivion a volume of facts •which will never cease to be 
esteemed by every admirer of the art. 

•But those who desire to be fully acquainted with the 
History of Printing must consult the Bibliographical 
labours throughout, of Ames, Herbert,' Palmer, Dibdin, 
Nichols, and Horne but above al],DiBi>iN. This Colossus 
in Bibliogr^hy, seems to hqve 'bestrid tlie Typographic 
world with well-merited ‘and conscious superiority ; while 
we, humble artist-book-makers,' mustebe content to* seek 
our honours by plucking leaved and sprigs from his 
exuberant foliage. Without ^e assistance of his works, 
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* Horne would have wanted much : without Horn£> the 
Typographic lore of Hansard would have been very 
meagre ; and without the rich dessert supplied by ]^ic hols, 
he would hardly have succeeded in making his entertain- 
ment acceptable* which now, he trusts, with^the culUngs he 
has thus obtained, he shall not have laboured in vain to do. 

A printer cannot possess tj’easures more choice than 
Dibdin’s Bibliographical Decameron,^* “ Typographical 
Antiquities,” and other works of general information upon 
those branches of art connected with the typographic pro- 
fession. The never-failing stream of amusement which 
these fountains are capable of affording, will always be 
found a welconie .relief^ to any mind fatigued with the 
constant attention required in conducting the business of 
a printer. . His anecdotes of eminent living masters of 
this art, are calculated to act as a s\imiilus to professional 
emulation ; and the minds ‘of the more juvenile members 
of the profession can hardly fail to be inspired by his 
writings with a disposition to excel, and to the consequent 
endeavohrs to acquir^ distinction annJngst the cf)mpetTtors 
in this theatre for tlie <3xercise of genius, and tlie establish- 
ment of an honourable fame. 

It would. have^ afforded me the highe.^t .gratification to 
have been able to gw€^ in tftis work, authentic portraits of 
the immortal Caxton, ailkji is worfliy successor ,W)mkyn 
de Worde ; i)ut after every search within my reach having 
proved frui^eiK, I have been inducei^ alike by books tind 
the opinion of friends, to believe that if I copied any that 
have hitherto been given, I«hould only be lending myself 
consciously to the propagation of ^puriou| portraits of 
these first English prip)ers.. . 

“ Fancy,** says Mr. Dibdin [Typ. Antiq. i. cxxviii], “ is 
seldom backward* in suf>plyiDg what Truth has denied : 
accordingly, a portrait of«,BuRCHiEi.LO, the Italian poet, 
from a small 8vo edition of his work on Tuscan poetiy, bf 
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the date of 1554, was inaccurately copied by Faithor^ for 
Sir Hans Sloane, as the portrait of Caxton. Lewis, how- 
ever, w^ resolved to improve upon the ingenuity of his 
predecessor, by adding a thick beard to Burchiello’s chin, 
and otherwise altering his character ; and in this form the 
Italian poet made his appearance upon copper as Caxton, 
prefixed to the Life* of our Printer. This portrait after- 
wards served for the works of Ames and Herbert ; not, 
however, before a miniature copy of it had graced the 
Frontispiece of Marchand’s Histoire de rimprimerie.” 

‘‘ His pupil and successor, Wynkyn de Worde,” says 
the same author, has shared a similar fate.’^ The portrait 
given of Uini is that of Joachim 'Ringelberg, of Antwerp, 
a commentator and critic. . Mr. Dibdin lias a tiny 
duodecimo volume,” cbntaining this portrait, encircled by 
the inscription loACifrMvs Rixgelbkrgivs Antverp- 
lANVS, and formed into the square of a page by allegorical 
devices emblematical of tlie" studies of the original.— 
Decam. ii. 289. 

The portrait of * Richard Pynsoji, as represtinted by 
Ames and Herbert, is also fictitious; being unequivocally 
that of Gorraeus, an eminent physician of about two cen- 
turies ago. Mr. Dibdin is of opinion that the portraits of 
Richard Grafton and John Day may be considered as the 
earliest autlienticated 'likenessej^Ctf' English printers. 

The triple profile of the grand typographical trium- 
virate,”* Gutenbergf Fust, and Schoeffer, has been taken 
^from French authority. L have not *met with any other to 
corroborate it. •- 

Of the more modern portraits something remains to he 
said ; and particularly of that of B^kerville. 

It has been hitherto supj)Osed that no likeness is extant 
of this first promoter of Fine Printing, and autlior of 
various improvements in the Typographic Art,* as well as 

•Dibdin. 
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in the arts connected with it At the time when I was 
collecting information for that part of my Work in which 
Mr. Baskerville is particularly mentioned [see p.^310, et 
seq. and chap, viii.] I thought it a good opportuni^ to 
make inquiry, at Birmingham, whether any Portrait or 
Likeness of him remained ; for a long time tlie inquiry was 
constantly answered in the negative ; but at last it occurred 
to a friend to make a search among the family of the late 
Mrs. Baskerville, and he was successful. 

Mr. Baskerville married the widow of a Mr. Eaves, her 
maiden name was Ruston. She had two children by her 
former husband, a sou and daughter,* the latter married her 
first cousin, S|r. Josiah ‘Ruston, formerly a respectable 
druggist at Birmingham ; an4 she survived her liusband. 

At the sale of some effects after Iter decease, Portraits of 
her mother and her father-fn-law, Mr. Baskerville, were 
{purchased by Mr. Knott of .Birmingham. Some of Mr. 
Ruston’s family and friends, ‘^tho are sfiilL living, consider 
this likeness of Mr. Baskerville as a most excellent nir H 
faithful resemblance, k was taken by one Miller; an artist 
of considerable eminence, in the latter part of Baskerville’s 
time. Tlie inquiries of my friend Mr. Grafton, of Park 
Grove, near^BirSiingham, at once brought, this Painting 
into notice ; and* at, his solicitation Mr. Knott kindly 
permitted Mr.*Raven, of^l^rmingham, an artist of much 
celebrity, to eppy it for my use and the embellishment of this 
work ; to which I think the united talents of Mr. Craig and 
Mr. Lee hfive done am^le justice. 

The Portrait of the third Qaslon was drawn, as well as 
lalfl down on the .wood for the engraver, by Mr. Craig. 

That of Dr.* Wilson w^ taJien from a drawing in 
crayons, obligingly lent me by Aiat worthy gentleman. 

.That of Mr. Bulqjier is from an original, and most excel- 
lent drawing, which*was tsllien some few years ago. 

That of the Author was drawn by Mr. Todd, R. A. ; of 
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whom it pains me to say, that, although still living, he is iu 
such a state of mind that the late might have been not un- 
appropriately prefixed to his name. 

That of Ritchie, also by him, was nearly the last work of 
art which he executed previous to this dreadful affliction. 

This ornamental part of the work will be the means of 
introducing to the public a novelty in the xylographic art, 
as connected with the typographic ; namely, the delinea- 
tion of sulyects in wood-engraving, in a style hitherto 
unattempted. The manner in which the specimens here 
presented are executed, has been pronounced, by highly- 
competent judges, to bespeak a new era in the art of wood- 
engraving ; and if the printing of them sMl have done 
justice to Mr. Lkk, the artist by whom they were engraved, 
and whose unassuming' genius seems equal to the execu- 
tion of any thing that it is in tlie power of the graver to 
perform iu this branch of art, they will never cease to 
reflect the highest credit upon his talents. The;^ were 
delineated, as above observed, upon the blocks by that 
enriiicnt artist, Mr.'^W. Cuaio. Of the printing of tliesc 
engravings, I may perhaps be allowed to say something; 
although, if the eflect produced do not carry with it its own 
commendation, any thing I can say must be of small conse - 
quence. They have been worked by a method entirely 
new, the result of ftiuch thought and experiment. The 
paper has been made on purpose, and the impressions are 
no w given just as they came out of the machine which printed 
them, without hot-pressing or aiiy other* means to set 
them off The other engravings in this work are also done 
by Lee, excepting those which have appeared before in 
Stower s Grammar, of thfi ccmmqn and Stanhope presses, 
which are by Bransloij. , * 

Mr. M'Creery much enhanceU the» value of Stower’s 
book by writing the article ^n Fine Prinfing.” His 
permission to insert the whole of his beautiful poem. 
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“ THE PRESS/' in this work, is an additional instance 
of genuine talent and friendly liberality going hand in 
hand to promote the cultivation of science and art. His 
judicious selections from Palmers History of Printing/’ 
among the notes to his poem, enabled me further to consult 
and quote that author. 

Saint Buidget, or, more politely, Saint Bride, seems 
to have been the Alma Mater of our profession, upon its 
first introduction into the metropolis. Wynkyn de Worde, 
Pynson, Robert Copland, William Rastell, John Boulter, 
or Butler, Lawrence Andrew, Thomas Berthelet, John 
Way land — all dwelt in Fleet-street,* and this parish ; and 
after them sp^ many mOre, that the list becomes. too 
numerous to* be* proceeded with but it would* be unpar- 
donable to omit the’ olyservation 4ha1t, whereas the first 
King’s Printer, by patent,* resided in this parish, so 
have they all in successiop continued the same paro- 
chial , residence to the present day.® The celebrated 
Richardson, aythor of Pamela, &c. carried bn his first 
essays a» a printer in p court in FleeUstreet, and.when.his 
concern grow more extpnsive, he removed into Salisbury- 
square. This notice /of it is written in, probably^ the 
very parlour whi{li he used. 

The venerable* living father of the profession, John 
Nichols, hoifoured the li^t till veryjately : and the total 
number of those carrying on printing in this parisli almost 
defies enumeration ; certainly eclipses, in comparison, that 
of any other^ parish orteircle of ^milar extent in England, 
or perhaps the world. 

Tt only remains for me, here, to say, that the Biogra- 
phical sketches* wdiich f have selected, or compiled, will, 
I hope, be gratifying fo. many, land, I trust, offensive to 
nqny ; and that tbq portraits of well-known friends which 
have been antroducdcl tnto^ a book expressly dedicated to 
the art, of which some of them have been, tind others* 
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still happily remain, honours and ornaments, will be 
deemed embellishments, of a desirable character, and ma- 
terially aid that endeavour to make this volume acceptable, 
which, it is hoped, will be found manifested in the 
arduous labours of research and arrangeAient bestowed in 
the compilation of it. 

9! W. ^^emdare/^. 
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P. 284. Content$ of Section ; dele the words from Di<jjression to 
ADDENDA. 

Addendum to page 395.— far back as I have been enabled to 
trace, the following scale will* show the Prices of Type from the 
London Letter-Founder^. 
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As the comjrarisoi^ may, either now or hereafter, be useful, tlfe 
opposite page shows a general Ccale of London L’etter-Fo'unders' 
Prices, dated Feb. 1825. 

In p. 448, the statement of proporijonate prices of cast and 
milled leads will not appear to be, at the present time, (juite accu-. 
rate,'as the founders have now (1825), mi conseciueiice of the us(i 
of the latter, gs well as of much com^^etiti^n in supplying tlie 
former by those who have adopted the casting of leads (or space- 
lines) as a business indejjendeiit of Letter-founding, greatly reduced 
the price of that article of printing materials, tfie present price 
being, for 4 to Pica leads, \s. per lb. — 6 to Pica, Is. 4rf. per lb. — 
8 to Pica, 2s. per lb. ' ^ ^ 

In page 856, line 1, ybr frSntis piece to this work, rtad opposite 
engraving. 

In page 722, line 8, dele the i ^ . .. 

♦ In page 741, et seq. (pa^ ofHhc impresmn) the running head 
DUTmS OF A READER,” sAoSW/mw6mi « MARKS OF 
CORRECTIONS.” 
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liuotations and Justifiers 1 0 per lb. 
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A weight of old Typewequal to that o^the new (with the usual allowance of 41b. 
pcrfJOOlbJifor Trelt), taken in exchange at 6r/. per lb. \f delivered os or Beroax 
the 31## qf December qftheCvBXEST Yxab. , 

TWELVE MONTHS' ninnAi^ Credit, V £10. per ml. DiecoviTT for 

Rsadt-Moxxy. j 
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BIRMINGHAM. 


A D D R ESS. 

Having availed ourselves of the friendly op]^>rtunity afforded to us 
by Mr. Haxsariy, of introdueiiig into his Work on 'I'yiM)graphy Siiecimens 
of our Inks, we beg lejive respectjiilly to return our sineorc thunks for 
the very distinguished patronage we have invarialdy received since our 
commencement in the trade, and to assure our friends and the printers in 
general that no jiaiiis will, on our ivart, be spared to perfect the manu- 
facture of an article st) essential to the beauty of their works, and so 
desirable for the reputation of themselves and the Art of Printing 
generally. * 

In pronging tluis much, we are fully aware of the diihculties we have 
to cncol^lte^ as well as thetse we have already overcome^ and we are proud 
to think that onr former iv&ertions have, iiT a great measure, been instru- 
nicntal in ^mnging tliu Art tj^ its present state of perfeetion ; and though 
much still remains to l>c acebmplished, we trust that, by au unremitting 
attention, wc slnill ultimately Succeed in completing what remains to be 
desired, which is the constant A%li of 

Their most obetlient 

Humble "Servants, 

THOMAS MARTIN & CO. 

T/ii.v Pagers worked with Tvro^SiiiiAA'sa Ink, and is etmjidenibf 
recommended for all the purftoses if vmnmim UooJc Printing. 
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This Ink is made with the Patent Spirit Black,* and will be 
found much superior to their original manufacture at^hc same price, both 
in richness of colour arid clearness of impig^ssion, while at the same time 
it ]M)ssessea much strongei* drying qualities. 



T. M. and Co. wish to ‘offer these Specimens to tlie Trrfde, as presenting 
the exact shade which each Ink is intended produce when worked with 
proper caret; and whicl^ it is presumed, will be found calculated to produce 
as gorxl«work for every purpose of Printing as has generally been effected 
with Inks or a m*uch higher prire. 

* See their Specificayon in the Repertory of Arts, vol. xliii. ]i. 2.j7. 




TYPOGRAPHIA. 

PART I. 

HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION: 

SECTION I. 

The Origin of Printing considered, uncoftnected with the idea funning 
Books — The first step in the Art rf erred to ^ the Second Age tf the 
World, or that immediately sncceeding the flood — Description of the 
Printed Brtcks oj^ Babylonia, with an .Engraving — Opif^n of fie 
mode hy which the imprcssiohs on these Bricks were effected — Of 
circular pieces that present cttri^is sjwcimens of Clay^printing, with an 
Engraving — Failure of the* Icant^ in their attempts to decipher the 
contents of these Chaldean Prints — Hypothesis as to the intended use of' 
such ffiemcntos^Reasons for concluding the o^igin (f Alphabetic 
Writifig to have been divine — SpcciJtcn of the most 'ancient Alphabetic 
Writing extant — Description of a Roman Signet used for Stampings 
Concluding ^Reflection. 

To investigate properly th»*Origin of Printing, it is necessary.to 
carry our research to ^period far more remote than tljat at which 
the art first became applicable to the making of books. The early 
inhabitants of the earth would nsfturally desire to perpetuate their 
useful discoveries* as well as the important events of thei^ time, 
and it may be tllerefore fairly presumed, that they had some 
mode of commuuicdking their ideas to succeeding generations be- 
fore the invention of an alphabet. The*Bcanty traditions recorded 
concer ning the antediluvians do net enable us to come to any 
determination relative to their jiroficiency in ^commemorating the 
transactions of their time : wheUier, therefore, they employed 
stamps of any kind, oVhad aijy means •whatever of transmitting 
knowledge except by oral tradition, we have neither history nor 
relics to inform^us. But^hi|| petiod which immediately followed 
the deluge, and which some chrohologers have termed the Second 
Age of the world, affords convincing proofs o|^the art of forming 

9 
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^Htti^IPbsions being then practised ; and most probably with a view 
W^rbpagate science— >to inculcate special facts — and as a general 
means of preserving to posterity certain useful memorials. Pur- 
poses such as these, it is reasonable to conclude, were contemplated 
by the ancient Chaldeans when they stamped or printed their 
tiles or bricl^ with various figures, hieroglyphics, or inscriptions. 

In some instances these ancient specimens seem to have been 
sun-baked : yet, for the tnost part, they appear kiln-burnt to a 
surprising degree of hardness — even to partial vitrification. Qf 
such materials was built the original City and celebrated Tower 
of Babylon ; and although " a period of four thousand years has 
rolled away since the construction of the superb metropolis whose 
name they boar,”’*^ still, even to the present day, do the Babylonian 
bficks, which have supplied the antiquary aryl orientalist with bo« 
many cifrious subjects for reflectipn and discussion, continue to 
be found. Tlie Gr^-at City — whose towers; whose temples, and 
whose palaces were built with brick dried in the sun, or baked in 
the farnace,''t and whose walls were ornamented with animals 
modelled to reseipble Hie, richly painted in their natural colours 
upon the bricks of which they were composed, and intc? which the 
colours were afterwards burnt — if we regard it entire as the mo- 
tiiv.1 of cities, and ifi the accounts of historians look*upon its vast- 
ness and its magnificence ; or if we descend to the contemplation 
of^ so small a fragment of it as ei^pn a single brick ; being in 
the latter ease lost in wonder, how.mus^ imagination be over- 
powered in tlie former! What inexpressible cfmotions must the 
spectacle* of operose splendour presented .by Ahe real pile, at the 
zenitL of its glory, have excited ! And what milst reasoning crea- 
tures think of human grandeur, looking now at^he bald and deso- 
late site that once boasted such a disjplay of fuijptuous edifices — 
such a gorgeous scene of^ivic ostentation I 

With regard to tlie substance on whicfli the early Chaldeans 
denoted such things as they desired to comnienioralc, mixed 
with reeds seems 'to have been the composition that was prepared to 
receive tlie impression. This being tbrmed‘ into the shape of bricks, 
when the device to be* stmoaped h^d been properly communicated 
to each, they were exposed to induration, by either the sun or fire. 


* Maurice, on,the Ruins of Babylon, p. 4. 


t lifid, p* 6-— 10. 
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Of this substance — If ovTiIf wxMh — of burnt brick, formed into 
square masses^ covered with mystic cliaracters, the walls and 
palaces of Babylon were, for the most part, constructed.— Thus, 
intelligent travellers who have visited those ruins, and examined the 
composition of the bricks, and the various characters with which 
they are severally stamped, enable us to ascertain that the species 
of printing of which they afford specimens was practised soon 
after the flood ; and though no cnfblems whatever of a prior 
date are extant, still it is not unreasonable to suppose that similar 
modes of perpetuating occurrences might have been invented, and 
in use among the antediluvians, and have been derived, among 
pther arts, from them by the patriarchal Chaldeans. 

Admitting, that by the labours of the* learned, tlie devices 
stamped upon Babylonian bricks — the Persepolitan arrow-headed 
obeliscal cliaracCers— and the still more occult hieroglyphics of 
Kgypt, may have been partially interpreted ; yet the difference 
of opinion which exists respecting the subjects to which these 
extraordinary specimens of ancient art relate, renders it very 
dodbtful whether the utmost efforts Of humap skill will ever bo 
able to explain their true significatidn. It is, nevertheless, made 
probable, that the Babylonian^ were accustomed to imprint on 
their bricks certain allusiops to astronomiesd phenomena having 
some signal astrological import. Particular configurations of the 
heavens, which distinguish^ the several seasons, as they related 
to the business of hi(^bandmen, might also be registered in this 
way, to serve as a sort of calendar; and some* impressions are 
imagined to contain historical details relative to the founders of 
those stupendous structures originally composied of the bPicks in 
question. StrucK at once with a sense of the* antiquity of these 
vestiges of art-erof the numbers presented is view-^-and of th*e 
variety of devices they bear (for every furnace-baked brick, found 
amids t th ese vast ruins, is imprinted with some emblematical 
desigjtJTThe spectaten*, in the moment of his astonishment, feels 
almost disposed to* concur with^ Pliny in the opinion — Liieras 
SEMPER arbiiror 

I shall next attach, to a fu^her description of printed bricks, 
«ome engrave^ specim^is, ^witlf a view to afford my readers a 


Maurice, p. 92. 
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mor« perfect idea of the first step towards the Art of 
Printing. In this part of my task I shall confine myself to 
literal inscriptions, omitting the notice of every thing regarding 
amimal and other hieroglyphtcal figures as found enamelled in a 
variety of colours upon ancient bricks. These inscriptions appear 
in vertical col Anns. divided by lines ; the characters that occupy 
the spaces between the lines are by some termed arrow-headed — 
by others, javelin-headed — by the French, caract^res d cloux, or 
nail-headed. I should liken them to the kind of nails used for 
shoeing horses ; or to the sort commonly used for fastening the 
tire upon wheels. It is thus that they are described by Chardin, 
Le Bnin, Hagar, Maurice, and other oriental writers. SirW^ 
Jones observes, that they appear to be regular variations and 
compositions of a right line ; each line towards* the top becoming 
of an anfijhiar figure.” It has been already irftimated that all 
attempts to explain the signification of these? characters of anti- 
quity have, as yet, been vainly exerted by the most skilful orien- 
talists ; nor has it been even satisfactorily determined whether 
they really are alp|?iabetic cha meters, as the European— syllabic, 
as many known orientals — hiefoglyphic, as the Eg 3 rptian— or arbi- 
trary signs, expressive of complete ideas, as'the Chinese. 

Dr. Hagar, a celebVated orientalist, 'who in 1801 whs appointed 
by the French government to superintend the publication of a 
Chinese dictionary at Paris, remaiks, “ that the spaces be- 
tween the characters, as well as the proportions of the characters 
themsedve^s. vary in bricks not impressed with the same stamp 
which strongly authopses the presumption <»that a system of cha- 
racters* was employed in these impressions, and that they were 
not symbolical representations of particular subjdbts. 

* Tliere are three of this species of brick in tHb library, or, more 
strictly speaking, in the haK of the stair-case leading <to the library, 
of Trinity College, Cambridge*^two or three are deposited in the 
British Museum — and in the East-India 6ompany’s fflSmry, at 
their house in Leadenhall-street, t^ere are several. I have ex- 
amined them ail ; but finding thos^ at Caihbridge the most per- 
fect, 1 went twice to that tjniversi^y for the purpose of minutely 
inspecting them : in the first plaCe, fqr the sake of satisfying my- 
self as to their identity with thos^e specimens from which the en- 
graving I have given was copied ; and secondly (to me an object 
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of far greater interest)^ to ascertain^ if possible^ the method by 
which the characters were impressed. Perhaps^ from the nature 
of his profession, a printer may presume upon being competent 



to give an opinion upon thislong-controverted subject. I am de- 
cided, in my mind, that the whole body of cdiaracters contained in 
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the specimen from which the engraving is copied, and which is 
the same size as one of the originals before-mentioned, viz. 

X 3f, was produced by one stamp or impression* of a block 
of wood or metal, on the face of which the characters and lines to 
be stamped were left prominent, the parts rpund them being cut 
away in a manner precisely similar to that by which the block 
here used for giving the representation was prepared by the 
engraver. Thus, it is intended to be suggested, that if the 
block or stamp used by the Chaldeans to impress their bricks 
had been coloured upon the prominent parts of its prepared sur- 
face, and had been, when so prepared, applied with proper pres- 
sure to any suitable substance, such as skin or paper, the effect 
produced would have been in all respects the same as that 
presented by our printed representation. The^ appearance upon 
the clay ‘must necessarily be very different, inasmuch as the 
protruding parts of the stamp are pressed to a considerable depth 

into the substance ; and in the bHck which i» most perfect (a 

% 

representation of which is shown in the reduced drawing) the 
whole compass of the stamp is impressed considerably below* the 
level of the surface upon which it has been printed. ‘From the 
force applied to make the impression, the clay has also been urged 
to swelLup in the surrounding parts ;«and where tho broader sur- 
faces of the characters compelled the displacing of greater por- 
tions of the yielding substance, a sorfr^of burr, or projecting part is 
evident, such as would naturally follow, or be raised, when the 

* Tlie opinion of Mr, Maurice (p. 186) coincides with that which I have ad- 
vanced as to tlie prinlittg %)f the bricks. He says, some bear the impressions 
of animlkls upon their surface, doubtless stamped upon them, as were the ctiaracters, 
when the substance wus in a humid state." — ^He has giveif an engraving of the 
inscription upon one of<.those in the British Museum. It diners in some respects 
from those at Cambridge, and the cut here ^ven ; but enough of similarity is 
manifest to convince us that they ar^ of coeval construction, and relate to the 
same subjects. The two bricks in the British Museum have e^pdsyMly been 
burnt in the kiln ; and tli^ir inscriptions arg nearly simijar. The intensity of the 
heat in which one of them was hnrnt,«, was so great as to have vitrified a portion 
of its edge. [Of which see Aso anothei^instance, p. 10.] The characters,*’ 
says Maurice, have a rebaarilable jeseyiblance to those engraved on columns 
and pilasters at Persepolis ; a circumst^ce whicl^%eems to prove a near hflinity 
between Uiose two most ancient natioM ; and affords certainly a strong addi- 
tional argument for the high antiquity of those superb ruins." P. 186. 
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stamp was drawn upwards to be disengaged : from all which ap- 
pearances convincing proofs are to be drawn, that the impressions 
werc^ *jaade after the brick had been formed, and w'hen the matter 
hau acquired such a consistency as was proper for the purpose. 

In all the specimens I have seen, the prints have been struck in 
different positions, as if such operation depciidec^ more on the 
practical skill of the w'orkmaii, on the accidental correctness of 
his eye and hand, for its position, thpn on any regular mode of 
execution ; f nd as some specimens have their impressions much 
deeper than others, these are certainly further reasons tending to* 
confirm the decision, that the prints were applied after the bricks 
were fashioned; and were done altogether independent of tlie 
formation of the mass. — The small engravjng here inserted will 
serve to give a more exact idea of the shape of the bricks, and of 
the situation of flie prftit, than could* be well convey c;d by btire 
description. The <}imensions of the brick .thus rejiresiuited, is 
thirteen inches square by three inches thick ; the corner ol the 
one which the drawing is intended to depict having been 
bredeen ofl'. • 



Having supported^ my opinions concerning the mode of the 
earlier kind of brick-printingi by as many arguments as seem to 
me requisite, I now n^ean to go ^omeyhat further, and to show 
that printing on clay was not. In those eary ages, confined to such 
coarse I)urposes as standing fii^ding -bricks only : but before I 
proceed into this subject, fet me just remark, by way of exem- 
plifying the progress which this species of the art seems to have 
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made in those primitive times> that the impressiona on the bricks 
which I have already described as bearing the first specimens, 
and which may be dated 2,200 years before Christ, admit of no 
nearer a comparison, in point of excellence, with the work about to 
be described, than the letters stamped or formed in the moulds of 
the Rnglish bycks manufactured by Peto and Co. at the present 
day, do to the finest specimens of modem printing. 

In the continuation of my subject, I come now to describe the 
superior species of clay-printing just alluded to ; and which, in its 
operation, must have been very different from that early effort of the 
art already discussed, of which it evinces evidently an advanced 
step. The College library before-mentioned contains an article 
composed of a like substance to that with which the bricks just 
described are manufactured. It is moreover impressed with cha- 
raclters cfQrresponding to the descriptioii giveii of those on the 
building-bricks, except that they are much smaller and more re* 
gular ; indeed, compared with the other characters previously de- 
scribed, they may be said to be beautifully executed. The shape, 
however, of this curiosity is very unlike to that of any of tlmse 
ancient relics beforfe alluded to, ‘being a solid figure which mathe- 
maticians would term a regular frustum of a prolate spheroid ^ 
but which I shall, in more familiar language, describe as about 
Hevert inches high, and three inches diameter at each end, increas- 
ing gradually in circumference from the ends towards the middle, 
like a wine cask ; and all its parts bearing,^ one to another, pro- 
portions nearfy oorresponding with that figure. The characters it 
contains are, like those on the pl^ne-surfac^d pricks, arranged in 
vertical lines, and aiisWering, as before said, to those on the other 
bricks, except being much more minute and finely wrought.* Not 
having found that any drawing, or engraving, hac^ever been made 
of this extraordinary piece pf antiquit^f, I procured^ a drawing of 
it, by the pencil of Mr. Harradjn, of Cambridge, who executed a 

• " Besides tlie bricks with inscriptions yhich I hav^ mentioned,*’ sajs Mr. 
Beauchamp, “ there are found he|e so^d cylinders, three inches in diameter, of 
a white substance, covered with Very small ^riling, resembling the inscriptions of 
Persepolis mentioned by Chtfrdin."— Mauqce's Babylon, p. 188. 

The same sort of cylindric fragmenie, with in^ptions upon them Seating a 
great similitude to those on the Babel Bricks,^ is also found itf great abundance 
among the ruins of Persepolis.”— Ibid, p. 189. 




The greatest pcjpsible care is taken of this precious relic of anji- 
quity, now, prot)ably, not less than 4,000 yeaH old. It is mounted 
on a marble" pedestal, covered with a glass-case secured by an 
iron bosket ^ and so contrived ftiat the curious inspector may 
cause it to revolve jupon its marble base. A small space, about a 
quarter of an inch ^dde, !§ left^ blank in the circumference, as 
shown by the drawing, over which, perhaps, the printing-mould 
did«not join ; and it was, probably, necessary that room should be 
thus left for such a portionPof the clay to escape as would be dis- 
placed by Uie action of compression. Another part of this piece 
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IB somewhat discoloured, and the characters about such part are 
indistinct; an effect evidently caused by the vitrifying heat to 
which it was subjected after it had received the impression. With 
the exception of the defect here noticed, the whole subject is very 
perfectly produced ; the characters being so^ distinctly wrought, 
that one learned gentleman imagined he could distinguish the 
points, or divisions of sentences. This rare piece of ancient learn- 
ing and art, together with the three bricks before described, was 
presented to the college by general sir John Malcolm. 

Now of what possible use could a small barrel-shaped substance, 
such as I have been describing, be in building ? Of what service 
could it be, being a solid, for domestic or other puqjoses ? Ren- 
dered, as it seems, by the peculiarity of its shape, and by all its * 
other characteristics, useless for any* common purpose — if we take 
into' consideration the pains used to produce the impression neatly 
and regularly as it is-r-and if, at the same tinje, we consider the 
abundance of its contents, I think we n\ay reasonably contemplate 
it as having been a work of great public importance at the time it 
was executed. 

Paying, then, du^ attention ter all the particulars which distin- 
guish tliis skilful production of those very gneient artists, I feel 
authorised in assumiug, that it affords us a specimen cd' one of the 
chief modes of recording objects of nfltional concern among the 
Chaldeans; or of propagating, and luinding down to posterity, 
matters which eminent persons or families were desirous should 
become memOirable. Its rounded surface mahe it.capable of con- 
taining a multiplicity of items iij a much more compact manner 
than they could have bl6en inserted on flat tablets; •while its figure 
was, perhaps, the most substantial, and the legst liable to be 
injured by common accident, of any that could bave been devised : 
hence it possessed the two desirable qualities of bem^ both conve- 
nient and durable. 

One of these printed pieces might contain ^ complete #i«l»ject : 
or a subject might occupy several tDf them, which all together 
formed a series; each piec^ tas^eringi^ as it* were, such a purpose 
as the leaf of a book ; one following another in regular order, from 
the beginning to the end of any subject, a^<the sheets in >^v6lu!me. 
From a succession of these printed miniature monuments might 
numerous sets be made : and thus might laws, astronomical ob - 
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servations, historical annals, and any other subjects of interest 
to mankind, be recorded. It is scarcely possible to pursue tlie 
reflections caused by traces of human genius so venerable, without 
expressions of regret that the characters in which they would 
speak to us are too .obsolete to be comprehended ; and that the 
language they employ has become so totally e>atinct, that the 
interesting story it contains is thus likely to be lost for ever to 
the world. 

Conceiving that the printed bricks found in the vicinity of 
ancient Chaldea are the earliest essay of an art from which man- 
kind is enabled to derive and promulgate throughout the whole 
world inestimable stores of knowledge, human and divine — and 
considering the authentic testimony these specimens present as 
genuine productions bearing -varieties of characteristic devices— 
considering also the indisputable remoteness of thei&* antiquity, 
beyond which it sQcms, on the present occasion, if not absurd, at 
least quite unnecessary, tg attempt to push inquiry— I shall think 
myself justifled in referring the origin ul* imprinting characters on 
yiplding substances to that ])eriod of time when stamped bricks 
were invented and used for the ]fui*pose of rScording whatsoever 
was memorable, and jbr transmitting knowledge from one gene- 
ration to another. 

Thus have I assigned, I hope, i rational origin from which 1 
may set out to examine invention after invention, and improvement 
after improvement, i|i the means of diffusing and perpetuating all 
the treasures o€the understanding, until I shall ha/e accompanied 
persevering genius through its ^progressive stages to a degree of 
perfection beyimd which, in the art of registering ideas an^ events, 
very little seema left to be accomplished. ^ 

According to tlje chronology of archbishop Usher, which, as* it 
is that attached by authority to the Eqglish Bible, may be esteemed 
the standard system of this coqptry, Babylon was founded by 
Belu«i)Mvhom the learned have identified as the Nimrod of scrip- 
ture, about 2,233i years brfore Christ ; add the tower of Babel 
was built by his suceessorstaboift sixteen years after the founding 
of the city. Many authors have ascribed the origin of alphabetic 
writing to the Chald6|ns ; soige have given to the PhmnicianS 
the honour bf the invention.* Herodotus, Pliny, Plutarch, and 
others, signify that Cadmus, a Phoenician, settled in Bofotia about 
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1,600 years before Christy where he built the city of Thebes ; and 
that he was the first who taught the Greeks the use of alphabetic 
symbols. Here, perhaps, it may be well to suggest that Cadmus 
was contemporary with Moses ; and the time of his migration into 
Greece, making a little allowance for the discrepancies of chro- 
nologers, corresponds, as near as need be, with the time when the 
Israelites came into possession of the promised land. Now Moses, 
we are fully assured, had been qualified to write the commandments 
of God at Sinai ; and it is but reasonable to suppose that an art 
so valuable as writing, would, when once learnt, rapidly circulate 
among the most learned of the Hebrews. Tlie inference, therefore, 
from these premises is, that, before he left Asia, Cadmus had, by 
an intercourse with some of the Hebrew people, learnt the use of 
letters ; and when he emigrated to Greece, he carried the art with 
him, in which country it was unknown until he taught it. 

Maurice on this subject says (p. ,94) But the question con- 
cerning the origin and antiquity of alphabetic writing, if the rude 
characters on these bricks can be thus denominated, is too impor- 
tant to admit of so hasty a decision ; and it also opens too vast a 

field for discussion to be at present entered upon * 

1 cannot, however, avoid owning myself very much inclined to 
join in opinion with Mr. Bryant, and other genuine sons of science, 
not infected witli the French*sceptical philosophy, that so divine 
an art could not have its origin in the unassisted powers of the 
human min4/' And the same author, after having adverted to a 
number of ailments (p. 158 — 180) relative to the first applica- 
tion of letters to the purposes of hnman'^borrespqndence, concludes 
his dissertation with the following energetic passage : In this 
state of uncertainty, the mode of conduct for us to pursue, at once 
the most consistent with .reason, the most conformable to true 
science, and the most agreeable to souiid religion, is to conclude, 
that though some sort of charac^.er8, as before observed, formed by 
the ingenuity of man, or founded upon the basis of the^mcient 
hieroglyphic system, Was occasionally used in the early ages of the 
world, that so divine an artyAok avt sUpparently so far surpassing 
human powers to invent/ as ^alphabetic writing, in the perfec- 
tion in which it has descended dctvn to us^from an Asiatic s'oiirce, 
through the medium of the Greek# and Romans, could have its 
origin in inspiration only, and was at first revealed to man, amid 



of the tablet^ proceeding on teethe rigfit;*and the following line 
commences at the rigfct l^nd %ide of the tablet, and runs on 
towards the left: and thus it continues to go on, each alternate 
line beginning at the same side on which ,the preceding line 
finishes ; a mode of writing pei^iliar to the period when the Sigean 
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monument was executed ; and which, it is presumed, continued 
in vogue no great length of time : for the inscription on the 
pedestal of the Colossus at Delos, nearly contemporary with the 
Sigean, as well as Amphitrion’s on one of the Tripods at Thebes, 
reads on from left to right only : 

Translation of the Sigean 
Inscription. 

I am Hermocrates, the 
Son of Phanodicus, of this 
promontory ; and I have 
presented, in the Pryta- 
^leum,* a cup with a stand 
and wine-strainer, as a 
monument to the Sigeans. 

If, then, I endure care on 
. any account, I go to the 
Sigt'ans ; and ^sopus, and . 
my brethren have erected 
a monument for me. 

It would be useless to expatiate upon every rude gradation 
which printing may have made in its ‘'progress since the first in- 
vention of letters, and previous to its application to the making of 
books : I shall, therefore, mention only one other vestige of anti- 
quity, which* from the principle it includes, is- very worthy of 
observation ; and as an evidence of the'early application of letters 
to the purpose of stamping inscriptions, it will doubtless prove an 
interesting particular to the admirers of the esrt. The relic to 
which 1 allude, is one that was formerly in tho' possession of the 
duke of Richmond, but which is now Vn the British Museum. It 
is a metallic signet, or stamp, ^.ngraved in such a way as to be 
capable of producing an effect, by impression, similar 40Hhat of 
printing types of the present day ; ifiasmuch as, all the letters are 
in relief, as well as the border of rimi Tho metal on which the 
inscription is cut is bcass*; and its appearance indicates great 
antiquity. The face is about twq, inches \fjng, by about four-fifths 

• The Prytaneum was a Common-Iial1,*in which the Grecian senators feasted 
together, and entertained, at the public charge, such as had deserved well of their 
countiy. 


1/ie Sigean Inscription in 
Milder n Greek. 

OxvoJixs tip] tS 
*EfpQKfeirhii tS w^oxo- 
yvarlH. xai tyi ycfArr^x 


p0¥ tg TTfvrautiov c- 
Suxi pvnpu Siyf 1 - 

fu<r». tiy a Ti 

u ptXtiotiytiv tu 

TiytUlf HO,] p tTio]^ 

flirtv 0 AiVcairoc xai 
% 

ol dStX^ol. 
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of an inch wide. To the back of it is attached a ring^ apparently 
for the purpose of its being worn, or to serve as a handle. The 
inscription is comprised in two lines, the letters of which are 
Roman Capitals of good proportion, though not spaced or divided 
so as to give propei* distinction to the several parts of the inscrip- 
tion, which fs reversed, and would give, in its im{)ression, nearly 
as follows : 

CICAECILI 

IIERMIAE.SN. 

which as w'c should print it, in the modern way, would stand thus : 
C. 1. C.ECILII HERMliE SIGNUM. 

Caii. Jiilii Cfcci/ii llermm Sign urn. 

Caius Julius Cmcilius llermias, since We do not find his name 
handed down toaiis by any otlier means than by his sjgil, ^ould 
not, it is presumed, have ranked very high among the public cha- 
racters of his time*. We may suppose him to have been a func- 
tionary of some Roman office ; or, perhaps, no other than a private 
steward who used the signet to save himself the trouble of writing ; 
or, which is equally probable, to supply his jncapability to write 
at all. ^ut the very circumstance of his being a person of no 
historical notoriety encourages the supposition that similar sigilla 
were by no* means confined to the higher orfler of Romans.^ 

Its formation, and the ring attached to it, fully authorise the 
belief that it was designed for stamping or printing the sign^iturc 
it contains, upon ppirchyient, or some other flexile substance ; 
as it is not at all calculated for making an impression upon lead 
or any kind of meial.* It is observed, with just discrimination, in the 
description givCn of this signet in the Philosophical Transactions, 
“ that, as the rilh and letters are all exactly of the same height, 
and as the field of it, or t^at part which has been cut away,* is 
very rough, and uneven in its depth, dhis curious stamp has evi- 
dently been used for making an impression in ink on some even 
surface^ and not for being impressed into wax, or any other soft 
substance : for, had it been intended for the latter purpose, the 
field would certainly Tiave lieen rendered as smooth and even as 
possible.*^ — A somewhat sii^ilar stamp df bronze, bearing a Greek 
inscription, is in the*«pos^es8iSn of the Antiquarian Society of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. * 

♦ Vol. xl. No. 450, p. 388. , 
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^The first use of Printing* among the later djges, was by 
wooden blocks in this very manner ; and it was not till long after 
this invention that we learned the way of using separate types for 
the letters ; and these were then called tyfi moUks, in opposition 
to the blocks^ where the whole page was contained together^ which 
were called typijixi. This signet of the duke of Richnlbnd’s^ which 
was found near Rome^ is truly and properly one of those typi Jixi, 
and prints off its impression on paper with our modem printer’s 
ink, as well asjany set of letters cut in this manner can be ex- 
pected to perform. Tliis seems, therefore, the most ancient sample 
of printing that we know of ; for, by the appearance of the metal, 
it seems to be of the Higher Empire. 

It is plain, by this' stamp, that the very essence of printing 
was *known to the Romans; for they had. nothing to do but to 
have made*a stamp, with lines three or four times as long, and 
containing twenty lines instead of two, to have formed a frame of 
types that would have printed a whole jlage.” 

Those who have time to philosophise upon the various speci- 
mens of ancient claycprinting, imported by oriental travellers, and 
which have horded matter of so much interest to antiquarian 
connoisseurs, wilh perhaps, fine) the few hints Submitted in the pre- 
ceding pa|;e8, calculaied, in some measure, to assist the prosecu- 
tion of their inquiries into the use of those relics. I might have 
extended this subject much further than I have done, by men- 
tioning other Relative facts, and by entering, into the speculative 
arguments which they severally might have furnished : but my 
particular object requir/^ only the examination of such broad and 
conspicuous traces as led to a fountain-head of thal; art which has 
proved of such sig&ial consequence to the moraf world ; and the 
origin of which I cset out to explgre — thb express intent 
of what has been adduced in this preliminary section, was 
to show, that previous to the invention of hooks recourse was 
had in the earliest times to a species ^f printih^, of extraordinary 
durability, for the purpose of cqpimemorating those things which 
it was most desirable shnnM he known and recollected. 

• Rees’s Cyclop. — ^ide " Pnstiog.** 
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SECTION 11. 

Origin qf Printing connected with the idea of forming Bgoks-^Division of 
this subject into Two Periods. 

FIRST PERIOD. — Of the invention of symbols or fgures, with words, 
engraved on blocke — Finiguerra — Earliest prints from blocks— Mode of 
obtaining impressions at that earhf time — Subsequent stages of block^en^ 
graving— Wohlgetnutk— Albert lyurer— Holbein— Original Specimens 
of Durer — Chronological view of the Four Grand Steps qf the Art- 
Books of Images with and without text—Hescription qf the " Biblia 
Pauperum’* — Description qf tlie Speculum Humayue Salvaiioni^** 

SECOND PERIOD. — Moveable Tjfpcs-^Gutcnberg — Fust* or Faust 
—Schoeffer--^WotJcs execute^ by these Ajrtists — Claims in favour qf 
Haerlem—Decinon in favour qf Gutenberg, Schoeffer and Fust— 
Brief vieiv qf the Rise, Progress, and Diffusion qf the Art in Europe 
Jn the f fleefith, sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries — Its extension to the 
East ladies, Tranqnebar, Russia, miff Africa — Ithligious Establishments 
great promoters qf the Art — Revival qf Greek IMerature — First ap-> 
pearance o/* Newspapers, Magazines, Reviews^ Annual Registers, 
—General Eulogium on tho Art by the late Earl qf Stanhope. 

In giving a concise history of the art of Book-printing, it^ill 
be proper to view its jirogress as forming two distinct periods ; 

The First — ^That during which rude attempfs were made to 
convey the ideas iuteuded to bea imparted by means of symbols, 
or figurative representations of the ideas themselves, accompanied 
by occasional letters and words resembling the hand-writing of 
those times ; wbich models^ being cut or ei^raved on blocks of 
wood, in the ipanner of pages, served te multiply, in facsirnile, as 
many copies as were required. Models of this kind were totally 
inapplicable ^tp. any tether ideas or subjects than those, in parti- 
cuUmt# for, which the^ were expressly designed. 

The Second — ^That period f^m whi<^ the art took its first step 
towards gfen^ral utUity and perfection, by the invention' of mov^ 
able Characters or letteA which svere applicable to the formation 
of every word required to be ednveyed by speecu or writing — to 
every variety of sound— and to the representation of every idea; 

V 
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and this state of general utility and perfection having been ac- 
complished in the most consummate degree of excellence^ the art 
has been, with much propriety, denominated 

TYPOGRAPHY. 


§ \.— FIRST PERIOD. 

The Origin of the art of engraving upon Wood is so far con- 
nected with the object of the present inquiry, as having, doubtless, 
suggested those principles which led ultimately to the invention 
of Printing. But, in'dependent of this important consideration, 
woQd-engraving is a subject of primary interest to every mind i 
disposed to contemplate philosophically the manual and fine 
arts as essentially hiding the progress of the higher sciences. 
Mr. Ottley, in his '' Inquiry into the Origin and early History of 
Engraving upon Copper and Wood” (to which work I beg to 
recommend the attention of every one who may not already Lave 
experienced the delight, amusement, and instruction ft is calcu- 
lated to afford), has given a masterly sketch of the infant stages 
of these branches of the fine arts. There is also aiiother volume 
worthy of being here mentioned, as containing a fund of valuable 
mijtter relative to the subject before 'us, by which' the treatise of 
Mr. Otiley has been considerably embellished ^ and to which, in 
a subsequent chapter, I shall have occasion frequently to refer, 
namely, that of Panillon,''^ a profesdor of eminence in the art of 
engrating, who was instructed in it by his fatbbr, and who, from 
an early period of his life, began to collect materials for the history 
of his favourite art.+ 

The origin of Engraving on Wood,” says Mr. .Ottley, J like 
that of many other useful arts, is obscured by clouds, which’ ^the 
learned have in vain laboured to dispel. The want of evidence, 
contemporaneous, or nearlj^contemporaneous,'^ with the truth sought, 
has hitherto rendered eVery atteinpt fof*^it8 attainment unavail- 
ing ; and conjecture a^d liypotheilis must still be employed to fill 
the chasms which proofs cannbt be^ found to occupy. That it is 

♦ Papillon, Traits Ilistoriqae, &c. de la Gravure en Bois 8vo. Paris, 1768. 

f Ottley, i. p. 33. ^ J ibid. p. 5. 
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of Asiatic original appears to be the best^-founded opinion ; and if 
the name of its inventor is destined ever to be known, it is most 
probable that it will be found among the records of Eastern na- 
tions. Of all the nations with which we are acquainted, China 
seems to have the best claim to the invention. It is well known 
that the Chinese^ in writing their language, do not*describe words 
by means of a combination of letters, each expressive of a particu- 
lar sound, as is the case in European languages ; but that they 
represent each word of their endless vocabulary by one distinct 
character serving to indicate it alone ; if, indeed, tliose characters 
can properly be termed the representations of words, which are 
..often, individually, expressive of a sentiment that could not, in 
speaking, be expressed without the assisVance of many words. 
The prodigious nwnber pf these characters, amounting, according 
to some accounts, to eighty thousand, renders it impracticable for 
them to print theiV books with moveable types. To cast them 
separately would be an endless undertaking ; and, were it done, 
by far the greater part of them would be of very rare occurrence. 

Tlie method they pursue, is as fellows ; Th|i work intended to 
be printed is transcribed by a careftil writer upon thin transpa- 
rent paper. The engfaver glues each of these written sheets, with 
its face downwards, upon smooth tablet of pear or apple-tree, or 
some other hard wood ; and then, with gravers and other instru- 
ments, he cuts the wood away in all those parts upon which he 
finds nothing tracedi^ thus leaving the transcribed characters 
ready for printing. In this manner he nrenares as many blocks 
as there are written pages.'' 

** In printing, *the Chinese uo not use a press, as we do*in Eu- 
rope ; the delicatS nature of their paper would* not admit of it ; 
when once, ho^vcfl-, the blocks are engraved, the paper is cut, 
and the ink is«ready, one man, says du*Halde, with his brush can, 
without fatigue, print *ten thousand^sheets in a day. 

** The block to be (Printed nyist be placed level, and firmly fixed. 

The man must have two brushes ; ^ one of them of a stifFer kind, 

• 

* J. B. du Halde’s " Description, &c. de TBtepife de la Chine 4to. 1736, 
tom. iy p. 299 as quoted Mr. Oftlev, p. ^<—8. 

t " IXr mUle Hajt thianunjber Veen stated in figures, 1 should have 

given the printer credit for having introduced a cipher extraordinary, in honour 
of Chinese industry. The account is absolutely incredible. 
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which he can hold in his hand, and use at either end. He dips it 
into the ink, and mbs the block with it, taking care not to wet it 
too much, or to leave it too dry ; if it were wetted too much, the 
characters would be slurred ; if too little, they would not print* 
When the block is once got into a proper state, he can print three 
or four sheets following, without dipping his bmsh into the ink. 

The second bmsh is used to mb over the paper, with a small 
degree of pressure, that it may take the impression : this it does 
easily, for, hot being sized with allum, it receives the ink the in- 
stant it comes in contact with it. It is only necessary that thh 
bmsh should be passed over every part of the sheet with a peateV 
or smaller degree of pressure, and repeated in proportion as the 
printer finds there is more or less ink upon the block. This bmsh 
is soft, epad of an oblong form.” ' 

According to Chinese chronology^ the art of printing was dis- 
covered in China about SO years before the Christian era, under 
the reign of Ming Tsong I. the second emperor of the Tartarian 
dynasty ; the art of paper-making about 145 years afterwards, be- 
fore which period chey had been accustomed to transcribe, or print 
their writings, in Volumes of silk or cloth, cut into the form of 
leaves. ^ 

* * • ' * 

The earliest document concerning wood-engraving in Europe, 

is given by Papillon ; but this authority has given rise to much 
controversy among the critics, led by Heineken on one side, and 
Zani on the 'uth*3r, of which latter Mf. Ottfey i^peaks in terms of 
much respect.t Papillon gives the glory of the invention to two 
noble jpersonages, now familiarly called The Two Cunio. They 
were twin brother and sister, the first children of the son of the 
Count di Cunio, which he had by a noble and beautiful Veronese 
lady, allied to the family of Pope Hd.iorius IV. ‘ Their work was a 
representation, in eight pieces, of the actions oP Alexander the 
Great, with Latin verses. Ttie time of execution, about 1285. 

Mr. Ottley gives <a statement of the arguipent on both sides of 
the question, as to the ^authenticity of jhese non-existing docu- 
ments, and concludes, Thus much for Papillon’s interesting 
narrative respecting the two Gunto'; a 4ocument— ^for so, ][ think, 
1 may now term it — from which w^leam, thaet engraving id wood 
Was practised as early as the thirteenth century, in thpise 
* Du Halde, as quoted by Ottley, p. 9. t p. 10. 
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parts of Italy, at least, which border upon the Gulph of Venice. 
- • . . The distance between this epoch of wood-engraving, and 
the next of which we have any record, is, indeed, formidable. 
Time may, perhaps, restore those links of the chain which are at 
present wanting.”* 

It is not, however, a little remarkable, that the jiext links of 
the chain,** are the application of the principles already developed 
of this important art to purposes more of trifling and amusement 
than of general utility ; namely, for* the making of Playing Cards, 
to pass away the time of a king. Thus the document coming 
next in chronological order, bears date 1392, relative to Curds 
made for Charles VI, which has been found in ,a casual entry in a 
register of accounts of the French court of that period. It .ap- 
pears from this, that the charge was fiily-six sols for three packs 
of cards of three distinct*sorts ; and the argument drawn from this, 
in support of their, having been engraved, is grounded upon the 
price paid being wholly inadequate, even in those days, unless 
they were first printed from outline engravings, and afterwards 
gilUand coloured by hand ; although, no doubt, with more than an 
ordinary degree of care, as they w€r|; for the kBig's use.f 

There is a kind of , negative proof that Cards were not known 
very long antecedent |o that period, from anpther Freucli manu- 
script of 1338 and 1344, Ifighly illuminated with representations 
of every game and sport of .that age, but which gives no re^jre- 
sentation of any thing like Card-playing ; J but, in a French 
romance finished in ^341* a familiar mention iamkde of cards, 
which has given rise to a cenjeejure that they were manufactured 
in the manner above mentioned, in France, dhrly in the fourteenth 
century.§ 

We come nov^to^more authentic records, and positive dates ^ 
and first, a decree of the goVemment of Venice, dated Oct. 11th, 
1441, which refers to. ** the great quantity of playing-cards, and 
coloured figures printed, which are made out of Venice ; to which 
evil it is necessary to^apply some remedy, in^rder that the artists, 
who are a great many Jn family, xflay Bpd encouragement rather 
thsuiforeignere ;** — from this time in futmre^^no work of the said art, 
that is printed or painted^n cloth^^or on paper, .... and playing- 
ca^s, and whatever work of the said art is done with a brush and 

♦ Ou. p. 44. t p. 69. t P- tl. n. $ p. 47. 
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printed,” § &c. &c. This appears fair argument that wood^engrav- 
ing, and printing from those engravings, was practised at Venice/ 
at least as early as the commencement of the fourteenth century, 
since it would have taken a period of thirty or forty years to 
establish a new invention of beneficial commerce, affording means 
of subsistence * to a body of artists, who had been opposed by 
foreign competition;- and to bring the trade to such a state of 
decay, as to call for legislative enactment for ensuring its future 
support. 

The Venetians were the first European nation who obtained 
any consideration as a naval and commercial power. Their con- 
nections with Asia were so firmly established, that, so early as 
1189, a district of Constantinople was allotted to them, and they 
extended their commercial relations' even to the, extreme parts of 
Asia. It is, therefore, Aot presuming beyond the bounds of 
probability to suppose that they acquired the art of engraving 
by the facilities of intercourse thus afforded with the people of 
Tartary, Thibet, and China. " The use of cards, therefore,” as 
Mr. Ottley says, although it does not appear to have gi^en 
rise to the invention of the art, powerfully operated tdwards its 
further promulgation ; and is, on that account, in a considerable 
degree connected with its early history,”* 

If now my reader wishes to pursue an inquiry so highly inte- 
resting, I must refer him to Mr. Ottley^s work, on the Early Use 
of Playing Cards. I have already trespassed, 1 fear, far beyond 
what some may think necessary to my purpose, 'yet 1 would fain 
claim patience for a short notice of thb rise apd progress of the 
art of rcngraving on metal plates, which ultim«*tely led to the 
sister profession of typography, Copper-platb Printing. 

'‘In about 1460 /lived Maso Finiguerra,* at, goldsmith and 
engraver of Florence. The engravings, in niello, executed by 
him on silver plate for the sendee of the ' churches, as well as 
other ornaments, small statues, &c., appear to have been of the 
most finished and heautiful description; ^sometimes so very 
minute that in a surface not much exceeding the size of the palm 
of the hand a composition of Airty figures was comprised. 
Some of his work, on pieces of the se&red plate called Paxes, 
were remaining, in 1732, in the hhurch of St. Giovanni, at Flo- 
rence. Of course,, like other engraving on plate; his was only 

• Ou.^.*65. 
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fgr the purpose of ornamenting each piece; and it was^ ^re- 
r^nted to the eye o^ Ae spectator in the same view as any other 
draiving or writing : but^ previous to tlie finishing of his pieces^ it 
is clearly a^rtained^ that tlie artist, in ord^r to judge whether his. 
design was perfect, took an impression, or mould, with very fine 
earth, upon which he cast melted sulphur, and tlius obtained a 
or sterep^cas^ of the original. But he did more — ^he 
laid the foundation of the art of Plate Printing ; for he took off, 
ON PAPER, PRINTS of his engravings. These processes were 
effected previous to the finishing and perfecting of his work, by 
the method which remains to be now described, and from which 
they are called Engravings in niello.’* 

Every stroke of the burin* was filled, by means of fusion, with 
a black metallic composition, palled niello, which became as hard 
the plate itself, and, bearing a fine polish, produced every 
shade and efiect of a beautiful drawing. ^Various experiments 
have shown, that after this composition was once fixed, no art, but 
what would equally destroy ihe engraving itself, could be able 
wholly to remove it. The sulphui^s and the prints must, conse* 
quently have been coeval with •die artist Iiimself. Of these 
sulphurs two ai’e yet remaining, and several of tlie prints, un« 
doubted originals from the hands of Maso Finiguerra, as reasons 
hereafter to be stated will decide. • 

The impressions of Tlje Assumption,” one now in the Na- 
tional Institute at Paris, and one in the possession of Mr. Otfley, 
afibrd sufficient pvid&ce fti themselves that theji^wcre taken from 
a plate engraved as a perfect picture. Thus, several small scroll 
inscriptions havp all tlie characters reversed; or reading from right 
to left, and the Jlittle figures playing on stringed instruments, as 
the guitar, fiddle, &c., are using the left hand. The impressions 
on sulphur must have had an intermediate *mould, for they are 
right to the eye, and ];he most minute examination has not left a 
doubt of both having^ been taken from the same original, previously 
to its being filled with niello , as the finishing process ; after which 
none could possibly bp.takeiu for the reasons before stated. That 
these sulphurs were held in high estimation, as fac-simiteB of a 
beautiful original, is proved fr(^ those remaining having been 

* The hwrin, as used by engraveis, h formed by a square bar of steel, cut ob- 
fiquely to a pwt from an angle, sp that it must necessarily efear its way on both 
as the artist gwdes the. point. 
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l^feserFed with the greatest care in dedp finmiee, or .tabernacles^ 
richly carded and gilt. It appears, also, that they were fi&ed, in 
like manner, with a black composition, but of a softer snbstanoe, 
in order to present a fojc-mnihi of the original ; or to prove to the 
artist whether any thing was wjEinting to complete the design. 
Some have afSgrmed, that the impressions on paper have been 
formed at a more subsequent period, from the sulphurs ; but the 
fragile nature of the material will be sufficient refutation of such 
an^idea to any one acquainted with the power required to take off 
aa impression from the most common engraving. In the absence 
of a machine, or press, for effecting such a purpose, nothing less 
than the whole power of a man, exerted upon a roller, could take 
off even a slight impression, and even such a power must have 
crushed the sulphur to atoms. 

The earliest print from a Wood blocks of which we have any 
certain date, is now iir the collection of earl Spjencer. The repre- 
sentation is of St. Christopher canying.the infant Saviour across 
the sea, the date 1423. It was discovered by Heineken, in one 
of the most ancient convents* in Germany, the Chartreuse lat 
Buxheim, near Meihmingen, pgUed within one of the co^^ers of a 
Latin manuscript of the year 1417. Mr. Ottley and Mr. Dibdin 
have both given factsimilcs of this interesting specimen of wood 
engraving ; it has an inscription at the' bottom : 

CriiTtopiieri facirat tit auorunqtiis tucri^, 

Sna tie matte mala non mptieriiTi 

mme^^mo cecco n tettto ; 

« 

Which may be thus reipdered * ' 

In whatsoever day thou seest the likeness of St. Christqoher, 

, In that same day thou wilt, at least, from death no evil blow incur. 

ia.cccc.ixill. 

Another wood print, representing The Annunciation,*^ said to 
be the undoubted production of the same artist, but evidently exe- 
cuted with an improved hand ; and d third, of \he " Martyrdom of 
St. Sebastian/* together with one oi* two others, by the hands of 
German wood-engraVer% nbt so accurately described, will bring 
me from these singly-printed and coloured prints to the advanced 
step of Block Book-printing. * 

The impression, qr printing of these block pages, has evidently 
been effected by friction. This was the mode by which all the 
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eariy printing was executed, and tfaeire is good ireasOh to believe 
that the paper was often applied in its dry state.’*^ ** The shining 
appearance of the backs of those old wood-engravings which 
were taken oifby friction, is, 1 tlrink, a strong evidence that the 
paper was commonly used dry: wet paper could hardly have 
supported the violence of the friction which appears to have been 
applied, and would not, I think, have been capable of receiving 
such a polish.’^t 

** The method adopted in printing wood-engravings of saints 
and other subjects was anciently the same as that used in the 
manufacture of cards . . . the friction of a rubber, made of hair, 
or of pieces of cloth, was then applied to the paper, which was 
thus rubbed backwards and forwards till the impression of the 
engraving was transferred to •the paper. The traces of this ope- 
ration will readily be discovered by any person who examine our. 
ancient wood prints, and the old books of .devotional representa- 
tions, printed pnly on one side of the leaf \ the back of the paper 
being generally found polished, and sometimes soiled by 'the 
process of rubbing off the impression.^J 

A sin^ar process is used at *t]j^e present May by our artists in 
wood-engraving, by^ which such exquisite proofs of their work 
are given ns as put to shame the utmost ciforts of our press in 
working prints; and pafticularly when they are worked along 
with type. Engravers, wanting only two or three specimens^ can 
lay on the ink with smml delicate balls made of satin, beating 
repeatedly till the fines are equally coloured, ‘anS even varying 
the beating to the various shades of the engraving. They next 
examine the paper (which is of that description called India, 
chiefly imported ftom China) to detect any inequalities on the 
surface, whicj^, ^ found, are carefully picked out by the graver, 
or pen-knife ; then, layiiljg it cautiously on the engraving, they 
rub over every line. with a hard ^1, and giving to the heavier 
lines and dark shadps an additional portion of friction, they bring 
up the vcurious tints to thcf greatest degree of perfection.^ This 
they are enabled tobdo by the Irarisparency of the paper, aided 
by their judgment as artists ; the ^sligHtest touch of ftie tool 
bek|g sufficient. to cai^e the*cq}our to appear through the'paper, 

* Ott. i. 34. t Ibid. X Heineken, as quoted by Mr. Ottley, i. 81. 

i This piosess must not be tried too often, as'*it wc^ soon have an injurious 
upon the finer luies of the wood. 
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and enable them to judge, finom the reverse,, when every tint is per- 
fected. Another advantage in this , process is>. that the colour: 
will appear entirely on the surface, without any distortions of the; 
proportions from the white parts having been forced, by impres- 
sion at the back, into the hollow parts of the cut, since the tooth,, 
or burnisher, will touch or press upon those parts only which are 
meant to impart a colour to the paper ; and also (a no less mate- 
rial point) will be certain to touch those parts, notwithstanding 
any deviation of the surface of the block from a true plane. This 
is a perfection we can never arrive at in press-work, although 
aimed at by dry parchment tympans tightly stretched, with 
g^lazed papers, silk, satin, &c., in lieu of cloth or blanket ; since 
the pressure applied, supposing it to be perfectly equal, or 
brought up by overlays, will inevitably, after every iteration of 
impression,* cause the protruding lines to indent, and the hollows 
to protrude, upon any snbstance, be it what it may, lying between 
the block and the platten, and thus impart a similar effect to the 
print : this will again have to be pressed flat, and be very likely 
to produce distortion both of the whites and the blacks, , 

I am very well uwhre that i];i •some engravings an artist who 
has been used to cutting for the letter-press^ will be enabled to 
obviate a considerable part of this inconvenience, or inqperfection, 
by cutting away the surface of the block, and, upon the concave 
parts^of the surface, engraving the lighter shades and vanishing 
points ; but it is, in all cases, at extreme hazard of the effect, and 
can never be attempted where the design *is drawn ppon the block 
by a superior artist, who must be followed by the engraver, every 
line and 4ot being requii'ed to be left as it is found .drawn. Such 
was the cfwe with the Portraits in this work. They have been 
admired by very eminent judges of the Fine Art^ a^d thought so 
superior as to have been esteemed the pi’ecursors of a new sera in 
the art, when seen in the engi^ver^s specimens ruhbed off on 
tinted China paper. But 1 tremble for the igesult, even by the 
most careful mode of Letter-press impression. • Notwithstanding 
every expaise of having 9*pr^3 made oil purpose — the cuts 
being worked separately, from the type — and unlimited time 
allowed for working off — still, the ptmost a^Kiety prevails, lest.all 
possible justice should not be done to the tedents of the designer 
and the engraver, and the honour of <mr art be not adoqptt^y 
enhanced. 
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The style of art which was practised by the most ancient 
engravers on wood, was extremely simple. The designs from 
which they worked were little more than outlines ; such as it was 
customary to prepare for those who^^ painted on glass. The 
engraved blocks fivnished the lineaments of the figures, and the 
illuminist supplied the rest. By degrees a few light hatchings 
were introduced, thinly scattered upon the folds of the draperies, 
and other parts of the figures : and occasionally, where the open- 
ing of a door, or a window, or the mouth of a cavern were to be 
expressed, the block was left untouched that it might print black 
in such places,* and thereby diminish the task of the colourist. 

It was soon discovered that with further labour of the wood 
engraver much more might be done in this way. It was easy to 
represent the figure of Lucif!&r with its appropriate blackness, and 
at the same time to express the internal markings of his bodfy and 
limbs by means of thin white lines, hollowed out in the block.f 
The ornamental borders; Which often surrounded the devotional 
cuts of those times, were rendered more attractive to the eye by 
tfie opposition of broad white anfi black lines ; and sometimes in- 
termediate spaces of greater extent were enlivened by large white 
dots, cut out, or perhaps punched, at equal distances in the block; 
or decorated with sprigs of foliage, or small flowers, relieved by a 
similar process upon a blgick ground. Gradations of shadow next 
began to be attempted \fi the figures and other parts of wood- 
engravings, by me^s of white dots, differing from each other in 
their magnitude and proximity, according to tKe degrees of dark- 
ness required.}: •This mode of finishing engravings in wood ap- 
pears to have been practised at Mentz, among other places, very 

* See the cut of St. Christopher, mentioned in p. 24, and shown in^ac- 
simUe, by Mr. Dfbdin and Mr. pttley. 

f See also Mr. Dibdin’s /ac~timile of an engraving of Death upon a black Horse, 
p. 95, vol. i., in which the Horse and a Raven are finely depicted in this manner, 
while the remainder of the figures in the cut are executed in outline. 

X Mr. Ouley does ilbt give any ipecimen of this kind of work, but hit descrip- 
tion is highly interesting^. Mr. Dibdin fiippHe? the one, without in the least inter- 
fering with the other. See his Decam. 2nd djiy, p. 61, 66, and 101, &c. I must 
confess (although I incur the censure of want of taste from the artists of the pre- 
sent day) that ^ese specklA black grounds have to my eye a very pleasing effect, 
end I shall take an opportunity of introducing a vignette to speak in suppoit 
of my opinion. 
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Boon after the invention of typography, and was afterwards 
<ibcasionaIJy' resorted to by the wood engravers of other countries, 
especially those of Paris ; where, at the close of tbe.£fteentli and the 
commencement of the sixteenth century, numerous small books of 
devotion were printed by Antoine V errard, Simon Vostre, and. others, 
in which the borders surrounding the pages were decorated. by 
figures very delicately engraved, and relieved upon a black ground 
speckled over, with extreme nicety of workmanship, with minute 
white dots, such ^ have just been described. These innovations in 
the art of wood-engraving, were such as involved but little additional 
labour or difficulty in the execution, at the same time that they were 
calculated to give to the* decorations of books a shewy effect ; but 
the artists of Germany soon found them to be incompatible with 
the purpose of imitating, by wood outs, the appearance of their 
original designs; and the former and more simple method was 
again resorted to. « 

" It appears to have been tlie ancient practice of those 
masters who furnished designs for the wood engravers to work 
from, carefully to avoid all cross-hatchings, which, it is probable^ 
were considered as, beyond the, power of the xylographist to re- 
present. Wohlgemuth perceived that, though difficult, this was 
not impossible ; and in» the cuts of the Nuremberg Chronicle, the 
execution of which, besides furnishing the • designs, he doubtless 
superintended, a successful attempt was first made to imitate the 
bold hatchings of a pen-drawiirg, crossing each other, as occasion 
prompted' the desig^ier, in various directions, 'fo him belongs the 
praise of having been the first who duly appreciated the powers of 
this art ; m^d it is more t'nan probable that he proved, with his own 
hand, to the subordinate artists employed under him, the practica- 
bility of that style of workmanship which he acqi|ire^. 

“ Engraving in wood now pffered inducements to its practice, 
never before contemplated, and (he greatest masters "saw in it a 
sure method- of multiplying their finest and most studied designs. 
Durer, as I have already said, early hpplied himself to the study 
and further advancement of, an alt which at .once promised to re- 
ward his labours with fame and fortune, and so well had nature 
qualified him for the ta^, that ^before t^e termination of the 
^fite^th . century he prod.uced his ^series of wood duts of the 
Apocal3rpsa ; a work which, it cannot be doubted, was received 
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throughout ciyilized Europe tvith astonishment and universal 
applause.”* Albert Durer and Holbein became the great and 
finished artists of the xylographic school, towards the close of 
the fifteenth century. Durer was a native of Nuremberg, born in 
the year 1471. His father was a goldsmith, to which profession, 
as 1 have already shown, w'e are indebted for tlie art of printing 
from engravings. Albert’s genius aspired still higher ; and at the 
age of fifteen he was placed under Wohlgemuth to study the arts 
of design and painting; he continued under his tuition till 1490, 
when he commenced his travels for further improvement. He 
continued abroad for four years more, when he returned, and 
settled himself by marrying, but without much good fortune in 
his choice, as his wife proved an adept at cross-hatching all the 
remainder of his life. . In 1506, we find him a painter of celebrity 
at Venice ; and in 1520 he travelled in the Low Countries. In 
1524 he returned to his* native city, where he continued to 
practise the various arts of which he became so great a master, till 
his death in 1528 — aged 57. He is, perhaps, the first instance we 
liave in bibliomanic history of suffering uiuler the fashion so pre- 
valent in later days, of literary pifacy. Marc Antonio, a Venetian 
artist, admiring the*works of Albert, immediately imitated them on 
copper, marking > 7f4 . hrs plates, the better to ddceiye, with 
Albert’s cipher. I had an opportunity, within a few days, 

of inspecting one of these literary forgeries, the resemblance to 
the style of Albertris vefy close. » 

" Albert Durer, even^in his life time, enjoyed the reputation of 
being the greafest master of 'the German) school. Early initiated 
into the secrets of arts and sciences, he was at once a painter, an 

engraver, a sculptor, an architect, and a mathematician He 

was on termt of^ntimacy with many of the*principal artists of the 
time, and nmdng the rest, with the celebrated Raffaelle Sanzio, 
with whom he made a frequent ^interchange of prints and draw- 
ings ; and who is ^reported ^ have always^ spoken of his abilities m 
terms of high commendation.”i; 

Mr. Ottley has l>een enabled to give a rich treat to those Who 
can feel an interest in this study, by presenting in hxs hook, 
specimens pf the w(Aks pf thil great *artist,' PRINTED FBOSr TR9 
oRioiNAL BLOCKS THEMSELVES f There are four, viz., "The 
Ottley, 'p. ^54—5. t Tbidr ii. 7l«. 
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;lA8t Supper ” — ** Christ before Pilate”—" Christ taken down 
from the Cross” — and " The Ascension.” After the jealous and 
doubting eye has been so long dwelling on the he^Mtiful fac’^imiles 
given in Dibdin’s and Ottley’s works, I know of nothing which 
can prove so refreshing as the sight of an impression from the 
BBAi. and TRUE plate or block of a venerated artist. The paper, 
and the ink, and the pr^ss-work may be somewhat different, but 
there is a seeming sacredness about the material which was 
touched by the mortal hand of the artist himself, three hundred 
years since, the effect of which is more easy to be conceived 
than described. 

Holbein was no less a finished artist than Durer ; he designed 
and engraved on wood^ with incredible delicacy. In 1538 the 
celebrated " Dance of Death” was ’printed at Lyons, small 4to, 
forty-one cvAa--fac^similes of " The Bride,”* " The Nun,” and 
" The Knight,”+ are given by Mr. Dibdin and Mr. Ottley ; the 
design and execution are most beautiful. Mr. Ottley, who pos- 
sesses a copy of the first edition of the work, describes it as 
. printed with the greatest clearness and brilliancy of effect, on one 
side of the paper only. ‘ 

A brief outline of the origin and early progress of Xylographic 
Typography, that is, of printing words, sentences, or pages, from 
wooden plates or blocks, having now bepn given, the reader will 
, understand, that the figures or words, on such plates or blocks, 
were represented by having all that was not to^ appear in prints cut 
snvay below the siStface or plane containing that which was to ap-^ 
pear I and that by covering the prominent par,ts with colour or 
ink, prints might be transferred to any attenuated even substance, 
such ^ paper, by means of friction or pressure': and that these 
prints might be repeated by the same procesi, from the same 
block, so as to obtain any quantity of impressions. ^ 

** It seems strange that the Romans, who were as sagacious a 
people as any in the world, should not as easily have fallen upon 
the use of separate typ^s, in which tRe whole Art of modem print- 
, . ing consists, from such signels as those described in the preceding 
pages, as the later agea did from wooden blocks, which were 
plainly no other than larger workr. o^ the s^me kind. 

^ Cicero, in his book " De Natursf Debrum,” has a passage from 

• Dib.vDec. i, 40. t Ottley ii, 763. 
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which Toland supposes that the modems took the hint of printing. 
That audior orders the types to be made of metal^ and calls them 
forma literarum, the very words used by the- first printers to ex- 
press them. It is plain from Virgib that brands, with letters of 
the owner’s name,/* were in use in his time for the markings of 
cattle. And we have an account of the same artifice that is now 
used for the painting of cards being used by the Emperor Justin, 
who could not write ^ there was a smooth board, with holes cut 
through it, in form of the letters of his name ; and when he had 
occasion to sign any thing, this was laid on the paper, and he 
marked the letters with a pen or stylus dipped in red ink and 
directed through the holes.” Philos. Trans. No. 479, p. 393. 

The mode of multiplying copies having been fully accomplished 
by means of printing from carved blocks, this at length gave birth 
to the idea that every letter and character throughout a work 
might be made capable of re-arrangement, *and thus be brought to 
form all the succession of pages belonging to any work, instead of 
doing it by the interminable labour of cutting in solid wood 
#very letter, figure, and page, that required to be printed. Thus, 
by a seemingly natural gradationeof human ingenuity, the cutting 
or engraving of whole pages on entire blocks was followed by the 
improvement of cutting the letters separately upon* wood; riie next 
step after which, was, to engrave them separately upon metal ; and 
this was succeeded by fgirming matrices and moulds for casting 
each single letter. ^ 

After the ground-work of the art had been*completed, its rise 
towards perfection .was *moro rapid, perhaps, than that of any 
' other art or science whatsoever ; for little more than thirty years 
elapsed from the time of printing the Biblia Pauperum (which 
will be hereaftor described) from woodeq blocks, to the time 
when Gutepberg and SchoefFer ha4(»perfected their east metallic 
types; as may be seen ii^the following chronological statement 
of the progress of the art 

Printing froih Blocks was invented, about the year 1422 

Otters cut separately on Wood . 1438 

Letters cut sepafataly on Metal • 1460 

* letters cast in Moulds .... 1466 

In my attempt to give, frofh the best materials I am able to col- 
lect, a short account of the successive gradations of the Printing 
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its arriFal at the acme which it has silica attained I 
sihwvbe much assisted by the labours of my friend, the Rev. 
Mr. Home. His ** Introduction to Bibliography/’ is the^ most 
judicious selection from the greater works of those who have 
' written u^n this interesting subject, that is to be met with ; aiid 
so general a confpilation is it of every useful.and curious informa*- 
tion, that no printer who studies his profession a:8 a science, nor 
any amateur of that science, ought to be trithout it: By his per- 
mission, and the liberality of the publishers, I am enabled' to give 
from it, representations of the Biblia Pauperum — the Speculum 
Humana Salvationis-^nA the Monograms of the first JSnglish 
Printers : these I could not otherwise have obtained, without re- 
tracing and engraving fibm the originals ; and I trust I shall stand 
excused, if, with the usual liberty of book-make?rs, I further avail 
myself of the permission which has bSen given, and make use of 
■ the same intelligent work .to insure some interest to my descrip- 
tions and general information concerning the progress of the art. 

I have already shown the degree of certainty with which the 
origin of book-printing may be** ascribed to the prior art of en- 
graving upon wood : and I nviW come to treat somewhat more 
■historically upon the principal stages of the art. At the end of 
the foimteenth, and at the beginning of the fifteenth century, the 
Italians, Germans, Flemings, and rDutch, began to engrave cm 
wpoC^ and copper. Tire advances which had been previously made 
connect themselves more with Ihe art of Sculpture, than with 
that to which our ^'inquiry is more immediately directed. The in- 
Bcriptibns in relief upon monuments^ and altars, in the cloisters, and 
over chiiTch-porches, sierved as models or designs for block-print- 
ing; and . the text, ofi painted windows is composed of letters 
mtich riBsetnbluig those in tfie.Books.of Images.# 

* The example, nearesthome, that I^have met with of these inscriptions, is in 
the Church of Saint Maiy, at Bury Saint £(^l^und’s. This church Was erected, 
first in 1005 , rebuilt in 142 ^ to 1433 . The i;pof of the navC is said to have been 
constructed' in France, and "put tonther after it was brought to England. The 
timbers, which are much admir4ddbc lightness and ^Vegance, are visible to the 
curious. spectator, ..at the expemm pT a little stiffness in his neck, or giddiness in 
his They , are adorned with inscriptions and^eanripgs, which from their 

^ lieight fortunately escaped the.fmy of thespurifanic^ zealots ofnhe seventeenth 
cehtttiy. -At the end of the South aisle, is a monument for one John Baret, who 
died in 1463 ; the ceiling over where he lies is curiously ornamented and carved ; 
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As the Art of Engiraving on Wood proceeded^ Its profiBsaors 
composed historical subjects, with a text or explanation subjoined. 
The Books of Images are of^this description, the pages being 
placed in pairs facing each other; and as only one side of the 
leaves is impressed, jthe blank pages come also opposite to one 
another; which, being pasted together, give the«whole the ap- 
pearance of a book printed in the ordinary way, on both sides of 
th( paper. This, even to the present day, is^he mode of book- 
printing in China. The text corresponding to the figures is 
placed sometimes below ; sometimes on the side ; and not unfre- 
quently proceeding, as a label, from the mouth of the figure or 
personage. 

In Bibliography these books are described under two classes ; 
namely. Books of^ Images wimouT Text : and Books of Images 
WITH Text» Of the former class the most celebrated specimen 
is the volume called The Biblia PAUPSEiMa ; and of the latter, 
the Speculum^ Hum AN JE Salvationis is in highest estimation. 
The Biblia Pauperum is acknowledged to be a very ancient book. 
The few copies of it which remain in existence are, for thc^most 
part, either imperfect, or in veryjbad condition. This will not 
excite much surprise.when it is considered that it is a kind of 
Catechism of the Bible, which was executed for the use pf young 
persons, and the common* people; and hence its title, Biblia 
Pauperum, the Bible of the Poor, This wag the only part of the 
sacred book at that time within the reach of the commonalty, a 
complete bible in manuscript being then worth m hundred pounds 
of our money. This will tfufficjently account for the destruction 
of almost every jcopy of the Biblia Pauperufh by repeated juse, and 
for the mutilated^tate of the few copies that j-emain. The work 
consists of fort^r leaves of a small folio size, each leaf containing«a 
cut on wood, with extracts and descriptive sentences referring tp 

his motto, in the old-fofmed character of which I have just spoken, fOZ 

Artlftn (a wit once said^he supposdii Grace was his ^fe's name), and the initials 
of his name, 3[, are magy times repeated, ft^s true this date may appear a few 
years subsequent to the beginning of the fifteenth century, but the character is in 
perfect unison with that in other pasts of the roofC-'^ At Rouen, on the outside 
of the highest s^eple of th^ Great Church, therl is the word Diev engraved in 
huge golden diaracters almost as tall as myself.’’ — ^7 Sep. 1619. — llowelfs 
Familiar letters, p. 36, Ed. 1737. 
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the subjects of the cuts. Each page contsdns four busta^two at 
the top, and two lower down ; together with three historical sub- 
jects. The two upper busts represent certain prophets, or other 
eminent persons, whose names are added beneath them. Of 
the three historical subjects, the chief t^pe, ^r principal piece, is 
taken from th^ New Testament ; and occupies the centre of the 
page, between the two enti’-types, or subordinate subjects, which 
are allusive to it. S'l’he engraving here presented, by the favour 
before acknowledged, is a copy of the fortieth plate. The two 
busts placed in the middle of the upper part of the page represent 
David and Isaiah between two texts of the Bible, with brief 
explanations. The former of these, on the left of the Prophets, 
is from the Song of Solomon, chapter iv, 7. 

Leffitur in Cantko Canttccrum^ quarto capite, quod ^nsus alloquitur spon^ 
samq et cam mtnendo dixit: ** Totaptdchra es, arnica mea, et macula non ett in 
tc. Venif arnica me% verd^ coronahere^* Sponsus vcrus iste est Christus, qui in 
assumcmh cam, tpomam^ qua cst anima tine macula omnit ^ccati, et introducit 
earn in requiem atemam ; et coronal cum corond immortalitatis. 

Ill the fourth chapter of the Song of Solomon it is read, 'Fhat the l;ride- 
groom addresses^ the bride, and receiving her, says, Thou art all 
fair, my love, and in thee is n<> spot. Come, my love ; come, thou shalt 
be crowned.^’ The real bridegroom is Christ, jvlio in receiving the bride, 
ivhiph is the soul without spot of sin, also conducts her to eternal 
vest, and crowns her witli the crown of Anmortality. 

The second passage, on the right of David and Isaiah, is partly 

taken from the Book of Revelation, and runs thus, 

• * * 

Legitur in ^Apocalypsi xxi* capite, quod angelus Dei ttpprchcndit Jhoannem 

Kvangelistam cum esset in Spiritu, ft voldhs sibi psten^lere archana Dei, ditit 
adeutn, ** Veni, et odkndam tibi spomam, uxorem agniJ* Jingelm loquitur ad 
onmem gencratkmem utveniant ad auscultandum in spow^, agnum innocentem 
Christum anitnas iunocentes coronantem. 

In the twenty-first chapter of the Revelation it i^reaSf, That the Angel 
of God took John the Evangelist when he was in the Spirit, and willing to 
show him the mysterics.of God|isaid to him, Come, and I will show thee 
the bride, the wife of the Lamb.” The Angel speaks to every generation, 
that they come and* hearken to the bridegroom,* the pure Lamb Christ, 
crowning innocent souls. 

Under the bust of Davidi which is indicated by his name, is a 
scroll proceeding from hi| hand, jnstribed^ 

JEnitn tamquam sponsus dominus ps^dens de thalamo suo. 

Even as a bridegroom coming out of his chamber, Ps. xix, 5. 
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Beneath the corresponding compartment containing a bust of 
Isaiah, is the word Ysatfe, and also the ordinal number Ixi,* re- 
ferring to the sixty-hrst chapter of that prophet ; and from the 
hand of the figure proceeds a label containing, 

Tamquam spottsus^dccaravU me corond. 

As a bridegroom he hath adorned me with a crown. Jxi, 10. 

Towards the bottom of the plate are two other busts, similar to 
those at the top, and which represent the prpphets Ezekiel and 
Hosea. From the figure that occupies the left-hand compartment 
extends a scroll, at one end of which is the word CEzeciei, with a 
number referring to the twenty-fourth chapter ; and in the other 
part are the words 

Coroita tua capite Ugatajiet, ct cetlciamenta in 
Thy tire shall be bound upon thine head, and thy shoes upon thy feet, xxiv, 17. 

The corresponding scroll attached to the other figure contiiins, 
at one end, Ozee, with a reference to the second chapter ; and in 
the other part are the words, * 

^ponsabo te ntihi in sempitemum. 

I will betroth thee unto me for ever, ii, 19. 

In the central compartment, betVeen the upjper and lower busts, 
is depicted the Type, or principal subject. It represents the 
reward of righteousness in heaven; the designer having introduced 
the Redeemer as bestowing^the Crown of Life upon one of»the elect 
Spirits. The antitype, on t^je left, is the Daughter of Zion crowned 
by her spouse, with the following Leonine verse underneath ; 

. C Xaitf anime vere^ 

C SpoTtsum bene semit habere. 

O soul diviws ! — it rightly knew, 

To have the spouse was glory trge. 

The other antitype, on the right, represents an Angel addressing 
St. John ; having beneath it this verse ; 

^ C Sponsus amat tponsam, 

^ Ckriitus mmis et tpephiam. 

.find Christ, the bridegioom, far above 
Concoption, the fair bride doth love: 
and in the bottom space is thts verse ; • • 

—Tunc gOMfffit anime tibi qfiand» l^pnum datur omne. 

Then souls rejoice with great d^ight. 

When given is the dgidem bright.^ 

: % • — - — • — — — 

* The letters tend numbers in diis aad other places have been a little varied, 
by persons, perhaps, that took copies from the originals not thoroughly under- 
standing the characters. * 
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The cuts are all marked in the centre of the upper oomjpartroent 
by letters of the alphabet ; and hence we may consider the origin 
of printers’ signatures to have belonged to the period when 
Biblia Pauperum appeared. In this work the letters follow each 
other, in two sets, each proceeding from A tp V only. The first 
series being completed, the second is distinguished by two points, 
as .A. .B. 8cc. The print here given being a copy of the fortieth, 
it is marked as .V. of the second series. 

Some difficulties have arisen among bibliographers as to the 
precise time at which the first edition of the Biblia Pauperum was 
executed. Heincken, an author who examined with minute at- 
tention the few copies of this work which have escaped the wreck 
of time, discovered five*different editions ; the fifth being found to 
contain ten plates more than any of the others. -^Mr. Dibdin has 
supposed the date to be about 1450 ; but Mr. Home thinks that 
it is twenty or thirty years older.— The facsimile annexed will 
show the execution of the blocks to have been very coarse ; and 
the form of the letters, compared with specimens in other books 
of which the date is better ascertained, is very gothic, and thftir 
proportions are not at all well preserved. Upon comparison with 
some of the facsimiles in the Bibliotheca Hpenceriana, supposed 
to have been executed between 1420 and 1430, the similarity of 
coarseness in the shape of the letters will render it probable that 
the Biblia Pauperum is nearly of equal antiquity. The edition 
here particularly spoken of is more valuable tlian any of the 
others, being that which contains the additions before mentioned. 
It may be amusing to those un^^cquainted with the estimation 
such ancient pieces of printing bear among the virtuosi, to see the 
prices that have been given for copies of the BibUa Pauperum, 

£, s. d. 

1763 at the sale 6f M. de Boze, 1000 livres ... 43 16 0 

^769 M. Cfaignat, 830 livres ... .‘ 36 6 0 

1791 M. Parw , . . . . 61 0 0 

1813 M. Willett 267 0 0 

1818 or 1819. . . Duke«of Marlborougli 52 10 0 

A copy of this book^ fomierly Gaignat’s, is in his majesty’s 
library. Another copy i| in th^ library ,of Earl Spencer. •The 
Bodleian and Corpus Christi College libraries, at Okford, contain 
each a copy ; and there is also one said to be in the library of 
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Bennett College^ Cambridge,* — one in the Hunterian Museum 
Glasgow (very imperfect) — one in the Royal library, Paris — and 
one in the Public library of Basle. 

The one called the Marlborough Copy is reckoned the finest in 
existence ; each leaf^f which, in its original form and dimensions, 
has been carefully inlaid upon large drawing paper^, and it is finely 
bound in blue morocco. It was, as before stated, purchased in 
1813, for his grace, when marquis of Blandford, out of the Merley 
library of Ralph Willett, esq. for two hundred and forty-five gui- 
neas; and it was sold, together with the*' White Knight's Library," 
iif 1818, for fifty-two guineas; when Mr. Triphook, the bookseller, 
was the purchaser. " In truth it seems," says Mr. Ottley, speak 
ing of this book, “ to hold a distinct plade midway between the 
ordinary books printed entirely from engraved wooden blocks, and 
the first specimens of typography in its mature state." P. 154. 

The Second Class of Xylographic Works t(f be described consists 
of Books of Imcfges with Text, Of all the ancient books of images 
which preceded the invention of the present mode of printing, the 
Speculum llumancc Salvatiouis, or,* as it is generally ternic^d, the 
Speculum Salutis, is confessedly th#most perfect both with respect 
to design and execution. This compilation is a collection of histori- 
cal passages* from the Scriptures, with a few from profand history, 
which have some relation to.the scriptural subjects. It is ascribed to 
a Benedictine monk of the thirteenth or fourteenth century, styled 
Brother John. So p<^pulac was this ** Mirror of Salvation,” that it 
was translated iifto German, Flemish, and other languages ; and 
very frequently printed, tV'o Latin editions arc extant, without 
date. The impTessions in both are sixty-three in number,*and are 
executed from th? same blocks; but in that whith is reputed to be 


* I have searoiied Bennett College library uf vain for this book. In the library 
of ordinary toe there is a catalogue, but* no such work is mentioned in it. In 

their dose library of MSS? and old books, which is said to be the most valuable of 
any in the University, tKby (strange to tell!) have no*catalogue. To this collect 
tion access cannot be had by the presSnce^\^d keys of three of the seniors of 
the college. Every assistance, however, was r^dily and politely conceded, with 
perm^sion to continue my search asdong as 1 chofe ; but all the information I 
could obtain amounted to nothing^ more Than, that^the muniments of the college, 
with the ancient books and MSS. were therein depdsited ; and consequently, 
without a catalogue to guide me, I had little chance of fipding a Biblia Pauperum. 
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the more ancient, the explanations of twenty-five, not in regular 
succession, are printed from entire wooden blocks, while the re- 
maining thirty-eight, and the five leaves of preface, are wholly 
executed with fusil type.* 

The circumstance just related appears to jne as decisive as cii^ 
cumstantial evidence can be, of the date of the performance. That 
great step towards perfecting the Art of Printing, namely, the 
invention of fusil types, appears pretty well ascertained to have 
been in the year 1466. Twenty-five of the leaves of the Speculum 
were printed before the casting of types was invented ; and thirty- 
eight leaves, together with the preface to complete the book, hhd 
the advantage of the invention. 'JThe second Latin edition differs 
from the former only ih having the whole of the explanatory text 
printed with fusil types exactly resembling those employed for 
part of the letter-press of the first edition.^ In the Flemish or 
Dutch editions, the text is printed entirely with moveable type. 

I shall now give (partly from the same source) -a description of 
the specimen referred to. It is divided into two compartments 
separated by a small pillar. The compartment on the left exhibits 
the Fall of Lucifer* and his Angels. In the upper part is repre- 
sented the Son of God denouncing vengeaiice against the rebel- 
lious powers ; while the angels by whom he is sutrounded are 
thrusting them headlong down to hell, whose jaws are widely dis- 
tended to receive them. Horror and anguish are depicted in the 
countenances^ of the fallen spirits, who, are delineated in the most 
grotesque attitucfes imaginable. This piece might’serve (if so grave 
a subject would admit of it) as a caricature illustration of the sub- 
lime description whicfi Milton has given J of the defeat and pre- 
cipitation of Satan and his angels into the bottomless abyss. 
Beneath the compartment containing this representation is 
inscribed Casus Luciferi (the^Fall of Lucifer.) — In the compartment 
towards the right hand is rep^sented the creation of Eve, who 
appears springing out of the side of Adam aS he sleeps, while the 
Creator is introduced as receiving her, and communicating to her 
the divine will. The inscription beneath* the compartment con- 
taining this design is, avowing for abbreviations, as follows ; 

IkuM creavit homineni adymagkxm et similk'udinem suam, * 

God created man according to IKs own image and sim*ilitude. 


• Horne, p. x. f Ibid., p. xi. J Paradise Lost, b. vi. ver. 745 — 856. 
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Beneath eaeh compartment is a verse relative to the general sub- 
ject of the cut under which it is placed. That which is subjoined 
to the Fall of Lucifer is as follows : 

Incijfit speculum Humana salvationisy 

In quo patet casus hotninis ct modus reparaiionis : 

In hoc specula potest homo comuierarcy 

Quatn oh causam Creator omnium dccrcvit hominem crcarc. 

Mac’s fall this mirror of salvation first bespeaks ; 

It open, then, the means of his redemption breaks : 

Thus man enabled is herein to understand. 

Why the Creator did to make mankind command. 

• The last line of the verse attached to the cut representing the 
Creation of woman has lost several letters ; and a gentleman who 
has succeeded in elucidating several other |9ortion8 of these curious 
documents, which have heretoYore defied the skill of the learned, 
has supplied the part between brackets, in the following»explica- 
tion, as thepro^n^/e words of the originaj. •As this could not be 
done by consuming a perfect copy, a judgment formed from the 
context, as to what was wanted, was the only means of supplying 
tlfb defect ; the insertion is, therefore, submitted with diilidence ; 
for, besides its mutilation, other 4 |>arts of tfie verse contain hut 
very Gothic Latin, sa that there was more than ordinary dilliculty 
in decipherhig and eliciting the presumed sense, which .has been 
attempted in this and other parts of the present work chiefly with 
the view of lending a trifling lift to such as are more immediately 
interested in the literary curiosities of those darker ages. 

Mulkr uutem in Paradiso estformata 
JDe costis viri dormictstis cst jwrala 

J)eus animat ioncm ipsam quo damno super vj/mm hodie flavit 
Q[tiosqu£\ etiam in loco voluptaiis plmmavit. 

Even in Paradise was the first woman made ; 

Out of thfi ribs was she of sleeping man convey’d ; 

Goj, for the loss in man, then hcivwith soul inspired. 

And in a place of bliss brought forth all things desired. 

The fac-simU in* Home was traced from a copy that belonged 
to Mr. Willett, and* for which three hundifed guineas were given 
by Mr. Singer. The* marquis of Blandford also gave the same 
sum for a copy. 

Mr. Ottley seems 4x) have frrmed % decided opinion that the 
lliblia Pauperum, and the ^petiUlufn Salvationis w'ere both executed 
by the same artist. 
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^2.^SECOND PERIOD. 

The Books of Images, then, which have1)een the subject of the 
foregoing section, may, with great probability, be considered the 
earliest attempts at book-printing. Let us now trace on to the 
next Btep towards the general application of the art, which, it will 
be recollected, was the cutting of separate types in order to render 
them moveable, and consequently capable of being used for 
various words, sentences, &c., so as to be convertible to the 
printing of different works. This improvement was accomplish^ 
by John Gutenberg, of Mayence, or Mentz, about the year 1438. 

It is wonderful,” slEiys Lemoine, ** but it is true, that the only 
art which can record all others, should almost forget itself.”—— 
** The A?t of Printing, if it be not a mathematical science, is yet 
so perfectly scientific aa to come very near the meriting that 
appellation: hence, so little room has been left by the first 
inventors for improvement, that, for a long space of time, no 
artist has gone beyond the settled rules ' f proportion established.” 

That the invention of an arfr- so curious in its nature— so bene- 
ficial in its consequences — and of no earlier date than the four- 
teenth century, should have been the boast and the subject of 
contention, not of individuals only, but of cities and countries, is 
less surprising than that the inventor, should have neglected to 
secure to himself the honour of the di^coveigr. Public gratitude 
might have been* expected to perpetuate at least the name to 
which public intelligence owed sueh inhnite obligation. But nei- 
ther this„nor personal ambition, has prevented obscurity from nearly 
concealing the author, as well as the time and pl&ce of his birth. 

•Posterity, howevejr, has not been negligent in ^rescuing Jrom 
oblivion the name of him to whom the world is indebted for this 
art. And though difference of^opinion may still exist, owing to 
the multiplicity of contradictory evidence y y^, from an impartial 
inquiry, there will, I 'trust, be discovered, a body of testimony 
sufficient to produce convicldon, and to completely satisfy the 
judgment of those who c(indidly investigate the question. 

To us of the present day, indeed, who ave tenacious only of the 
freedom of this inestimable art, blit in no respect connected with 
its Original discovery, the question is of less importance than 
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to those cities which contend for the sake of investing themselves 
with the honour of the invention. But that which is every day 
growing more and more valuable to the whole moral worlds and 
whose ultimate consequences, both as they concern religion, and 
embrace every thing jthat belongs to human institutions, afford 
matter for speculation of the deepest interest, is jwortliy of our 
highest regard : and thus it is that the History of Printing 
becomes to us an object of the most laudable curiosity. 

The chief causes to be assigned as having tended lo occasion 
doubts with whom the art actually originated, may be thus 
briefly summed up : — First, the real inventor would be unable 
to confine the secret wholly to himself, and advantage would be 
taken by such as had opportunities of learning any particulars 
concerning it dipring its experimental progress and imperfect 
state, to arrogate to themselves the merit of being inventors 
of that to which they contributed nothing« but as mechanical 
agents.— Secondly, for a time, printing was as much the coun~ 
terfcit of, as the substitute for writing; being, as it were, the 
facsimile of the hand-writing of 4he most approved scribes of 
those tim&s : and as large sums w^re paid fof manuscript copies 
of choice works, the .first printers were desirous to sell their 
printed copies as manuscripts; hence, lucrative motive;;^ might 
operate to prevent the founder of the art from divulging hifnself 
to the world as the author of so great a novelty.-r-Thirdly, 
the w^ant of sufficient^funds for his purpose induced the original 
projector, and those artists immediately concerned with him, 
to engage jointly with m^ of, property in the practice of the 
art; and their* names thus becoming blvnded, the merit of 
invention became liable to be falsely ascribe^. — Fourthly, the 
commencement of , book-printing could tiot have been earlier than 
the year 1422, nor later than 1442 ; and it is probable that within 
this period presses were established *in various parts of Europe : 

as intercommunication between distant countries was not 
then very easily effected, each printer and each city might claim 
the honour of the invention without *ipuch risque of immediate 
detection. • ^ 

These appear to ha^ beed spme of the principal causes that 
conduced to lender it doubtful «in whom, and at what place, the 
art had actually its origin. But an invention so extraordinary 
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could not be entirely secreted for any great length of time ; and 
the following incident may be supposed to have much tended to 
its general notoriety. An artist^ upon offering for sale a number 
of bibles, which so nicely resembled each other in every particular 
that they were deemed to surpass human /skill, was accused of 
witchcraft, and tried in the year 1460. 

The Reverend Archdeacon Coxe, in his History of the House of 
Austria, ^ives the following description of the Invention and Art 
of Printing. — ‘‘ It took* its rise about the middle of the fifteenth 
century, and in the course of a few years reached that height of 
improvement which is scarcely surpassed even in the present 
times. The invention was at first rude and simple, consisting of 
whole pages carved on blocks of wood, and only impressed on 
one side of the leaf ; the next step’ was the fom^ation of moveable 
types m wood, and they were afterwards cut in metal, and finally 
rendered more durable,, regular, apd elegant, by being cast or 
founded. 

** The consequence of this happy and simple discovery was a^ 
rapid scries of improvements in every art and science, anti a 
general diftiision *of knowl<«dge among all orders oY society. 
Hitherto the tedious, uncertain, and expensive mode of multiply- 
ing bociks by I lie hand of the copyist, had principally confined 
the freaaurcs of learning to monasteries, or to persons of rank and 
fortune. Yet even with all the advantages of wealth, libraries 
were extremely scarce and scanty ; and p^ncipally consisted of 
books of devotion, and superstitious legends, or the sophistical 
disquisitions of the schoolmen. , An ^cquaint^ce with the Latin 
classics^ was a rare ^qualification, and the Greek language was 
almost unknown in Europe ; but the Art of Priating had scarcely 
become general, before it gave a new impulsp ta genius, and a 
new spirit to inquiry. A singular concurrence of circumstances 
contributed to multiply the beneficial effects derived from this 
invention, among which the most considerable were, the protection 
afforded to literature and the arts by the stales of Italy, and the 
diffusion of Greek learning b/the literatiavho sought an asylum 
in Europe after the capture of Constantinople. A controversy has 
arisen concerning the first difcoVerer pf the Art of Printing, 
between the three towns of HaerleiA, Mentz, an8 Strasburgh; 
each, from a natural partiality, attributing it to their own country- 
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man. The dispute, however, has turned rather on words than 
facts ; and seems to have arisen from the different definitions of 
the word ‘ printing.^ If we estimate the discovery from the inven- 
tion of the principle, the honour is unquestionably due to 
Laurence Coster, a pative of Haerlem, who first found out the 
method of impressing characters on paper by means of carved 
blocks of wood. If moveable types be considered as a criterion, 
the merit of the discovery is due to John Gutenberg of Mentz ; 
and Schoeffer, in conjunction with F&ust, was the first who 
founded types of metal. The modern improvement of Stereotype 
Printing may be considereckas a recurrence to the first and simple 
principles of the art.”-— Coxe, vol. i, 421 — 422, 8vo. 

1 cannot find that Gutenberg was encouraged in his labours 
by the smiles of royal influence. Tj^is is the more remarkable, as 
the then reigning sovereign of Germany, Frederic lllr was a 
monarch deeply versed in the learning qf tlic times ; was much 
absorbed in his..passioii for letters and sedentary occupations, and 
attached to the study of antiquities and henddry.”’*^ The only 
hohorary reward which the discovery ever met with was conferred 
by the latter of these sciences, in* granting to one Mentilius, a 
title of nobility. The.chief and only merit of this person appears 
to have been that of becoming rich, by adopting the art, after it 
had been established, as his own : for the diploma containK*not a 
word of the invention of printing. The same emperor also per- 
mitted printers to wejtr gold and silver, and granted coat-armour 
to the Ti/pothet(& and Typographic to perpetuate the honour of the 
discovery. This apnofial bearing is still claimed by the professors 
of the art in Germany. To their Printer's Manual is attached the 
engraving of which the vignette in the title-pa^fe of this work is a 
reduced copy.% Tfee German engraving' has the Latin inscription, 
“ Insigne Typographorum. Ex dono Frederici Imperat. Rom.” 
—The reign of Frederic III was from 1440 to 1493— Gutenberg 
flourished from 1436 to 1466. 

John Gutenberg,* who is^ supposed to have been bom at 
Mayence, in the beginning of iJie fifteenth century, settled at 
Strasburgh about the year 1424, or -pephaps rather earlier. In 
1436 he entered into* partnership with Andrew Drozhennis (or 
Dritzehen), John Riff, and Aifdrew Heelman, citizens of Stra8> 


* Archdeacon Coxe. 
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burgh, binding himself thereby to disclose to them some import- 
ant secrets by which they should make their fortunes. The work- 
shop was in the house of Andrew Dritzehen, who dying, Guten- 
berg immediately sent his servant, Lawrence Beildech, to Ni- 
cholas, the brother of the deceased, and requested that no person 
might be admiUed into the workshop, lest the secret should be 
discovered and the formes stolen. But they had already disap- 
peared ; and this fraud, as well as the claims of Nicholas Dritzehen 
to succeed to his brother’s share, produced a lawsuit among the 
surviving partners. Five witnesses were examined, and from the 
evidence of Beildech, Gutenberg’s secant, it was incontrovertibly 
proved that Gutenberg was the first who practised the Art of 
Printing with moveable types ; and that on the death of Andrew 
Dritzehen he had expressl^^rdered the formes^ to be broken up 
and the characters dispersed, lest any one should discover his 
secret. The result of^this lawsuit was a dissolution of partnership. 
The document containing an account of this trial, together with the 
sentence of the magistrates of Strasburgh, is dated December 
1439. It was published in the original German language witii a 
Latin version. 

In order to prevent any misunderstanding that might arise from 
an apparent confusion of names, in reading any early histories of 
typography, it may be useful to notice that, in the various docu- 
ments necessary to be referred to, John Gutenberg is va- 
riously called Johannis Gutenberg — de Moguntia* — Gefisejleisch, 
alias nuncupatu^ Gutenberg de Moguntia — Gensefieisch junior, 
dictus Gutenberg — Gan^eisch, dictus Sulgehfh qe/ Sorgeloch, 

Gutenberg, after having sunk the money embarked by him- 
self and his partners in the effort at Strasburgk, went, in 1445, 
to his native city Mentz, and resumed his typogxiphic labours. 
Here, in 1450, he engaged in a new partnership with John Fust, 
an opulent citizen, who advanced him the capital necessary to esta- 
blish a new printing-office, at which, after mamy smaller essays in 
the art, was printed, for the first tiihe, in 1450, in large cut metal 
types,t the celebrated Latift Bible so mucb«disputed upon among 
bibliographers ; the exp^nsSs incident to which work being very 

* Mogunce, Mogounce, Mo^ntia, Afajence were the ancient names of the 
*city called Memtz. 

t Nich. Orig. Pr. p. B5. 
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considerable. Fust instituted a suit against Gutenberg, who, in 
consequence of the decision against him, was obliged to pay in- 
tAest, and also part of the capital that had been advanced. This 
suit was followed by a dissolution of partnership, and the whole of 
Gutenberg's prihting apparatus fell into the hands of John Fust. 
Palmer in his General History of Printing* mentions the incident 
relative to the origin of printing, and the story of this Bible, alluded 
to in p. 42, whieh are supposed to have given rise to the celebrity of 
that personage whose name is so generall;^ coupled with the black 
art, namely. Dr. Faustus.'f^ Since much nearer to our own times, 
wef have witnessed a belief m the existence and power of witch- 
craft acted upon even in our criminal courts of justice, by one 
whom we consider to have possessed great •and splendid talents, 
namely. Judge Hale, I see no ‘reason to doubt the anecdote con- 
cerning Fust, and shall therefore give the legend, either fm* truth 
or amusement, as the reader may choose to take it. See " Fust,” 
&c., note to chap. v. See also State Trials, vol. vi. p. 647. 

Another specimen from Gutenberg’s prei^s was discovered a 
few*years since by Mr. Fischer, among a bundle of old accounts, 
in the arcluves of Mentz. It is an# almanack* for the year 1457, 
which served as a. wrapper for a register of accounts for that year. 
This would most likely be printed towards the close of 1466, and 
may consequently be deemed the most ancient specimen of typo- 
graphic printing extant with a certain date. 

Fust having, by vir^pe of the judgment given Nov. 6th, 1455. 
become possessed* of Gutenberg’s typographic apparatus, began, 
with the assistance^of jPeter* Schoeffer, or Gernsheim, an indus- 
trious young man of inventive talents, to pridt on his own s^ccount. 
Schoeffer had besn probably initiated in the mysteries of the art 

* Samuel Palmer was a printer in London.^ lie was assisted in his work by 
that singular but teamed character, George^ P^admanazar. By this authority the 
origin of printing is fixed Jto the year 1440; and the invention of types to the 
years between 1440 and 1^50. , ^ 

Mr. Palmer, the reputed author of a History of Printing, which was in fact 

written by Psalmanazar. Lhbioine, p. 80. * 

• 

f Jqhu Faust or Fust, is by many suj>posed to^ave derived his name frOm 
FoMutus, happy ; ivnd DocTOB*FatfVas sterns to caxfy an air of gprandeur in the 
appellation ; but very erroneously so ; for John Faust, or Fust, is no more than 
John Hand, whence our word Jist, — Nich. Orig. of Pr. 59 [B.] 
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duii^ the. continuanae of the former partaership, Their first 
publication was a beautiful edition of The Psalm, finished August 
14th, 1457, soon after Fust’s separation from Gutenberg. This 
is the first book known to be extant which has the name of the 
place where it was printed, with the name of the prihters, as well as 
the date of the year when it was executed. 

From the short time that elapsed between the dissolution of 
partnership that had subsisted between Gutenberg and Fust, 
and the date affixed to the above-mentioned edition of the Psalter, 
there is reason to believe that the characters employed in its exe- 
cution were all ready at hand ; and that they had been completed 
by Gutenberg, previous to his rupture with Fust. In fact, it 
does not seem likely that Peter Schoeffer, though he is admitted 
to have improved the art of Letter-founding, cQuld have prepared 
the instruments he invented for casting letters, and have cast the 
characters necessary* for printing so considerable a work, in the 
short space of eighteen months. Another argument against 
Schoeffer with regard to this work, is, that the large initial letters 
of his edition of the Psalter had already been employed in fonner 
impressions which were indisputably the work of Gutenberg. The 
initial letter B, of the first psalm, forms a , beautiful specimen of 
the art in its early progress. It is richly ornamented with foliage, 
flowers, a bird, and a greyhound. It has been justly observed, 
that the artists employed on the work were both well-skilled and 
well-practised in their profession ; and that ^ the art of engraving 
was no longer in its infancy. Various engravings and facsimiles, 
coloured, of this letter, are to b^ met with. Horne has a neatly- 
engraved copy of it In black. He says, the letter itself is in a 
pah blue colour; the ornaments in which it is placed are red; and 
the figures and flowers are transparent and wki(e ai» the vellum on 
which it is printed. 

In the Bibl, Spenceriana, this letter is given with a few lines of 
the text with these colours reversed thus— the letter itself red, the 
ornaments blue. However, I believe both may be right ; for it is 
acknowledged that in this, and many othec* instances, the various 
editions, and even copies cf the same edition, are varied in the 
colour of their ornaments. . * 

Ackerman, in the frontispiece to Senefelder’s History of Litho- 
graphy, has given a copy of the plate mentioned above, as a spe- 
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dmen of UihogmpUc printing in cdcHifs, which haS' a^Tary gocd' 
effect. 

Although the initial letters of this Psalter were engraven on 
wood» yet the rest of the volume is certainly printed with metal 
types, the invention of ;which has by some authors been ascribed to 
Peter Schoeffer. Trithemius, however, who was •contemporary 
with him, asserts, on the contrary, that Gutenberg and Fust in- 
vented the art of casting characters in metal which they had before 
been obliged to cut with the hand ; but th&t Schoeffer discovered 
a more expeditious method, which further contributed to the per- 
fection of the art. It seems evident, therefore, that the art of 
founding metal characters was invented by John Gutenberg; 
and that it was afterwards perfected by Schoeffer, who contrived 
punches for striking the matrices. For this last improvement 
Fust rewarded Schoeffer by giving him his only daughter^ in 
marriage. , • 

We have unde.r the firm of Fust and Schoeffer, the Psalter of 
1457, and a reprint of the same work in Rationale 

Dufandif 1459 C/eiwc«^is PapiB ^Constitutiones, \^QO—lUblia 
Latina, 1462 — Liber Sextus DecretaU^im, 1465— Cicero de Offidis, 
1465— —and a reprint of the same 1466, quartd die Mensis Februarii. 
Fust's name appears for the last time to the Cicero de OJkiis of 
1466. All the works subsequent to that date exhibit the name 
of Schoeffer ♦ alone, who co^inued to print till his death. 

When the city of I^entz was taken by Adolphus, Count of 
Nassau, in 1462, Fust and Schoeffer suffered materially in com- 
mon with their feljow-citizehs, *Their workmen dispersed them- 
selves to seek thsir fortunes ; and the art of jllrinting was t^us dif- 
fused over Europe* 

Mariangelui Accursius, a learned ’ Italian, who flourished^ 
about the beginning of the sixteenth ceptury, wrote the following 
lines upon the leaf of a Donatus,'f printed at Mentz by John Fust. 

‘ John Fust, citizen ©f Mentz, grandfather by the mother’s side 

* of John Shepherd, ^as the fifst that devistfd the art of printing. 

* with brass types, which he afteni^ards, changed for leaden ones. 

• The signification of Schoeffer, in, Latin, is OpXio; in English, Shepherd* 
Gutenberg signifies, in English, Groo6?-A«7/.*~Nich. Qng* 

t Donatus was the name of the author, *not of the book ; and it was a grammar 
for boys. — I.emoine, p. 13. 
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* His son, Peter SchoefFer, added many other improvements to the 
art.* ” Lemoine, p. 13. 

Schoeder died in 1502 or 1503, leaving three sons printers ; the 
eldest of whom, John, succeeded to his father’s business, and 
exercised his art until 1533. , 

Gutenberg never used any other than either wooden, or cut 
metal types, until the year 1462. In 1465, be was admitted inter 
Aii/icos, by, the Elector Adolphus, with an annual pension ; and 
died in February, 1468.' His elder brother, Geinsfleisch, died in 
1462. Their epitaphs are printed by Meerman, vol. ii. p. 154, 
295, N.” Nich. Orig. p. 88. 

These appear to me the principal and the most valid authorities 
for proving who is entitled to the honour of inventing Printing and 
Letter-founding. Very learned and able men have, it is true, con- 
tended strongly in favour of other persons and other places. It 
has been claimed as Ian honour due to Haerlem. The Dutch his- 
torian, Hadrianus Junius,* who wrote the history of Holland^ in 
Latin, published in 1578, claims for the city above-mentioned ; 
assigning to one Laurentius Coster the palm of being the original 
founder of the art. « 

In order, however, to satisfy those readers desirous of under- 
standing the authority and facts upon, which Hadrianus has rested 
his proposition, I shall recite the substance of the fable as it stands 
inserted by Stower, with such opinions on the subject, from other 
writers, as appear to me necessary to, give the question a fair op- 
portunity of just decision. 

" About 120 years ago, one Laurence Zanssen Koster in- 
habited* a decent and fashionable house in the city of Haerlem, 
situated on the m&rket-place opposite the royal^jpalace.” (This is 
ttow the Town-house.) The name of KosteV was assumed, and 
inherited from his ancestorci who had long enjoyed the honourable 
and lucrative office of Koster br Sexton to the church.” (Sexton 
approaches the nearest in office to Kostei^ but is far distant in 
dignity as well as profit.) ** TTiis man deserves to be restored to 
the honour of being the first inventor of pUnting, of which he has 

t 

• Slower turns this at oncainto an English^naml;, by saying^ "ildhiaii Youngs* 
Grammar, p. 11. I should rather have &ken the cognomen to signify the junior 
Hadrianus. 
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been unjustly deprived by others who have enjoyed the praises 
due to him alone. As he was walking in the wood contiguous to 
the city, which was the general custom of the richer citizens and 
men of leisure in the afternoon and on holidays^ he began to cut 
out letters on 4;he bark of the beech” (or more probably from a 
piece of the inner part of the wood cut for the purpose) ; " with 
these letters he enstamped marks upon paper in a contrary direc- 
tion, in the manner of a seal ; until at length he formed a few lines 
for his own amusement, and for the use of- the children of his bro- 
ther-in-law” (or as some say, of his daughter’s children). This 
succeeding so well, he attempted greater things ; and being a man 
of genius and reflection, he inventedy with the aid of his brother, 
or son-in-law, Thomas Pieterison,* a thiclgsr and more adhesive 
ink, as the common ink was too thin, and made blotted marks.” 
(This Thomas Pieterison left three sons, all of whom w^e •ad- 
vanced to the regency). ” With this ink he wap able lo print blocks 
and figures, to which he added letters^ I liave seen specimens of 
his printing in this manner. In the beginning he printed on one 
side only. This was a Dutch book^ intituled Spiegal emer Behou^ 
(Jenisse. T4iat it was one of the firs| books printed after the in- 
vention of the art, appears from the leaves, which arc pasted to- 
gether that the naked sides may not be offensive to the eyes ; 
and none at first were printdSi in a more perfect manner. As* this 
new species of traffic attracted numerous customers, thus did the 
profits arising from it increase his love for the art, and his dili- 
gence in the exercise* of it. * He engaged workmen, which was the 
source of the mischief. Among these workmen was one Jan, 
whether bis surname be that of Faust, oi* any other, is of no 
great importance^ me; as 1 will hot disturb, the dead, whose 
consciences must have smote them sufficiently while living. Thi^ 
Jan, who assisted at the^ printing-press^ under oath, after he had 
learned the ar^ of casting the types, setting them, and other arti- 
cles belonging to the art, and thought himself sufficiently instructed, 
having watched the opportunity, as he could not find a better, 
packed up the types ^d the other •articles on Christmas eve, 
while the family was engaged in celebrating the festival, and stole 
away with them. He fi^st fled to^msterSam, thence to Cologne, 

• For Thomas Peter, his son; for Hadrian says, “ Thomas Peter, his aon-iu- 
law,” 
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until he could establish himself at Mentz, as a secure j[>lace, where 
he might open shop« and reap the fruits of his knavery. It is U 
known fact« that within the twelve months, that is, in the yeat 
1440, he published the Alexafidri Galli Doctrinale, a grammar at 
that time in high repute, with Petri Hispani Tractatibus Logkie, 
with the same letters which Laurens had used. These were the 
first products of his* press. These are the principal circumstances 
that I have collected from creditable persons, far advanced ih 
years, which they have transmitted like a flaming torch from hand 
to hand ; I have also met with others who have confirmed the same^ 
&c.— He then proceeds to relate what Nicholas Gael, his school- 
master, used to repeat concerning the indignation of Cornelis, the 
bookbinder (who assisted at the printing-office of Laurens), while 
l!elating the particulars of the theft ; and to confirm the whole by 
the account given of the fact by Burgomaster Quirinus Salesius, 
who asserted that he also had heard similar things from the book- 
binder. — Tlie claims of Haerlem are further asserted on the ground 
of internal evidence. Several copies of the Spiegal enser Behoude^ 
nisse, which is one of the first books from the Haerlem press, still 
exists and their appearance perfectly corresponds with what has 
been uniformly acknowledged respecting the rudeness of the im- 
pression. Mr. Meerman, in the second Volume of his Origines 
Typographic^^ has favoured the public, not only with an accurate 
imitation of the first page of that curidhs book, but with specimens 
of the progressive improvements that were made in the Haerlem 
press, in subsequent editions of that work, and in several other 
publications. To these he has prefixed curious specimens of the 
first essays made by Coster, in a little book evidently composed 
for the use of children. They consist of the alphabet, the Lord’s 
.prayer, the creed, and two or three other, prayers. 

** The precise time in which printing was discovered by Laurens 
is not ascertained ; but from circumstantitd evidence it is collected, 
that the first idea must have been suggested to Laurens about the 
year 1428, or 1430. This conjecture is strengthened by the state of 
printing at Haerlem, in 1440. An edition of Donatus and the Latin 
of the Spiegal, under thp title of Speculum Salutis, published in 
that year, indicate such essential improvements, that, considering 
the innumerable difficulties they had to surmount, several years 
must have been requisite to so great a degree of perfection. 
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The priority of time which Haerlem has to plead is a strong 
argument in its favour. It was a great subject of triumph to its 
opponents^ that the Dutch were not able to produce the edition of 
Donatus^ printed in Holland, before that which was printed at 
Mentz ; the only plausible excuse could be, that as the art was 
considerably advanced from its first rude state, the earliest, and 
more imperfect editions were destroyed as waste paper ; this opi- 
nion is confirmed by a fact related by Seiz, who published his 
treatise in 1740, wherein he mentions a I^utch psalter, purchased 
among other books at a sale by John Enschedi. It was bound in 
leather, and perceiving the cover fastened to the paper within by 
some slips of parchment (with printing in a very old character), he 
detached these slips, and found, to his sug^rise, that they were 
fragments of a Grammatica Donati. The objections raised against 
the probability of the robbery are easily removed. It has been 
urged, that a printing-press, with all its implements, would be a 
most inconvenient thing to convey away by stealth. With the 
practical knowledge which the faithless servant must have ac- 
quired, and the perfect model, which he would carry in his mind, 
of the machine necessary for his purpose, it cannot be supposed 
that any thing more would be required than a few of the move- 
able wooden^types which at that time were in use at Haerlem ; 
these would be easily packed up at a time when the other work- 
men were not only absent ftrom their work, but otherwise engaged. 
No difficulty could arise frmn their bulk to hinder their conceal- 
ment through the night, nor to prevent their being carried off 
early the next morning, as aoon as the city gates were open ; and 
the day subse^uAit to the roBbery bein^ likewise a holiday, 
would, in all probability, ensure him a retreat before his theft 
would be disci^vered. Thus it appearsL that tfie facts related by 
this historian are not at all incredible. It is necessary, however, to 
observe, that* in the confusion of naufes which follows this event 
in the history of printing, he has suffered the thief to escape, and 
has attributed his cr|;me to an^nnocent person.’’ — Stow, p. 1 1—15. 

'' Laurentius seems to have carried^the art no farther than sepa^ 
rate wooden types. What is a remarkable confirmation of this, 
Heniy Speichel, who wrote, in the sixtftenjh century, a Dutch 
poem, intituled jEfer^ 5 />iege/,«exprdsses himself thus : * Thou first, 
' Laurentius, to supply the defect of wooden tablets, adaptedst 
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wooden types, and afterwards didst connect them with a thread to 
imitate writing. A treacherous servant surreptitiously obtained 
the honour of the discovery. But truth itself, though destitute 
of common and wide-spread fame — truth, I say, still remains/ 
No mention is there in this poem of metal types : «a circumstance 
which, had h^ been robbed of such, as well as of wooden ones, 
would scarcely have been passed over in silence.” * 

Meerman, pensionary of Rotterdam (says Mr.Willet), has, with 
honour to himself, stated the arguments used in the confutation of 
those urged by the writers of Haerlem, as well as those that seem 
to make for their advantage ; if the reader makes a false ju4g- 
ment on the result, he is only to blame himself. Meerman hath 
furnished him with the means of making a right one, though 
prejudice in favour of his own country hath prevented him from 
doing it for himself.f 

Several of the points in the preceding pages, upon the asserted 
invention of Coster, are so ably touched upon in the admirable 
Memoir of Mr. Willet,J that I cannot, in justice, forego the ad- 
vantage of extracting from hjm, in preference to attempting the 
argument in any language of my own. Speaking of the account 
given by Junius,^ Mr. W. says, " it should be the first taken 
notice of ; it is the fullest, and was probably the |irst, and on 
which all the subsequent ones have* been taken, as Malinkrot 
hath been very particular in his obseWations on it. I will give 
what he says, although it may be thought tedious. He asks 
why Coster ma^e choice of the bark, 'not the w'pod of the beech 
tree, to make his letters on ; the berk must be too tender for 
the office assigned to them; secondly, as Coster was carving 
single letters on this bark, for the use and instruction of his 
grand-children, whether he could hope to make ^ith his knife, 
on such materials, such correct letters as any school-master 
would have supplied him 'with? How could he 'dispose these 
letters, so as to compose a word, especial^ ^s he owns, in ano- 
ther place, that printer's ink was not then found out (to which 

t 

* Lemoioe, p. 7. 

t See the Correspondence between Dr. Ducarel and Mr. Meerman, in N. & 
B.’s Origin of Printing. ^ • 

{ First printed in the Archieologia, voU xi, and reprinted, 1820, by Mr. Hodg- 
son of Newcastle. § Willet, p. 21, ■ 
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I must add, how could such tender materials bear the stroke of 
the printing-press ?) ; and even when he had improved his bark 
types with leaden ones, simply, and not hardened with other 
metals, tliey must, be found unequal to this great pressure ; but 
his surprise is mcreaj^ed, when he considers tlie number to be 
so great, even after the theft by Fust, as to mAe vessels for 
holding liquors ; he tliinks it would have been more natural to 
have preserved them, and added such new ones as might be 
wanted to carry on such a lucrative tradfe as he allows it to have 
been; besides, these vessels, made with the reliques of the 
prifiting apparatus; must be made with very durable wood to 
have lasted till the time of Junius, about 140 years, and even 
Coster’s house must have been well built,* as they were then 
mostly of wood, io have lasted so long; but this house, and 
these vessels, seem to have been unknown to those ■•early 
writers who treated the subject of early printing long before 
Junius took it up ; he urges that Fust took his time wrong in 
committing the theft on Christmas-day, as that festival was 
more likely to increase the number of idle people, whose cu- 
riosity to discover something of am art so carefully concealed, 
exposed Coster’s house to more danger then than at any other 
time, and should have redoubled his vigilance; he observes 
that Fust, very absurdly, encumbered his flight with such a 
vast load (Chevillier supposes not less than l,0001bs.) which, 
as he was acquaintec^ with the secret of the art, he might so 
easily supply himself with, to any place he might fly to, and 
probably, without crime, have established himself in ; that after 
his flight, and getting out of a walled to^n, and that; better 
guarded at that time than commonly, on account of the riots and 
debauchery incSlent to such a festival, *he should stop at Am-» 
sterdam, within two hours easy wajk, where he might be 
speedily apprehended, as the intercourse between the two towns 
was incessant; that* he should then proceed no further than 
Cologn, where he mi^ht be secured ; and leCStly to Mentz, where 
he was allowed to settle quietly, arid .without molestation, or 
complaint to any magistrates about *thU robbery; he might 
thus recover all his types, &c. /if he jcoifld not do without 
them) and have renewed th% profits of such a beneficial trade, 
instead of weakly giving them up, and converting the remainder 
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of his stock into drinking-vessels, or vessels for holding liquors; 
but it is laughable to hear an old fellow^ Cornelius, fellow-* 
servant with Fust and Coster, and then eighty years old, threat* 
ening what he would do with Fust if he lived a little longer, and 
could meet with him ; the theft was in 144JI, and Fust lived till 
1466, twenty-five years after the theft, long enough to have 
allowed Cornelius time to execute these threats, and when he 
certainly was better able to execute them. Malinkrot’s obser- 
vations are, perhaps, sufficient to invalidate this account of 
Junius : I shall only observe, that this account of Junius is such 
a piece of oratory as is unnecessary in an investigation of trvrth, 
and seems to be built chiefly on popular opinion. As he appears 
to be diffident himself of the success of his testimony, he must 
allow us to be more so.” 

Sir. Willet, with that happy perseverance necessary to qualify 
himself for the purshit -after truth in this controversy, determined 
to become fully acquainted with the practical part of letter-found- 
ing and printing. Sensible how much, in such an inquiry, de- 
pended on a knowledge in both branches, he took great pains to 
make himself a perfect master of each, and found in Sir. Martin, 
hereafter spoken of as distinguishing himself in cutting and cast- 
ing the types for Mr. Bulmer’s Shakspeare, a ready and able 
master. Tliis gives to his opinion ao air of scientific precision, 
which it is a pleasure to follow. On^ the subject of the Oxford 
book, said to be printed by Corsellis, claiming priority over the 
works of Caxtoh, he says, ** The strongest objection to this book 
being printed by Corsellis is, that it is, said to be printed on 
wooden types or blocks,” the only method which, according to all 
accounts, was used at Haerlem. Messrs. Bewyer and Nichols 
(Orig. of Print — Adv. p. iv.) compromise the disptite thus. ** They 
are of opinion that the Oxford press was prior to Caxton's, and 
think that those who have called Mr. Caxton • the first printer 
in England,’ and Leland in particular, meant that he was the first 
who practised the art with fusile types, and, consequently, ' first 
brought it to perfection,* is not inconsistent with Corsellis’s 

having printed earlier^ at* Oxford, with separate cut types in mood, 
the only method he had leamt at Haerlem. The speaking of 
Caxton as the first printer in Bhglahd, in tlds sense of the ex^ 
pression, is not irreconcileable wi& the story of Corsellis.” Now 
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what says Mr. Willett : If they rest their faith on this founda« 
tion, they should have taken care to have seen the book. Mr. 
Herbert, who hath continued Ames’s Typographical Antiquities, 
not only saw it, but examined it carefully, and hath given a fac- 
simile of the cdlophon, declares not only on his own authority, 
but that of the most eminent printers to whom he showed it, that 
it is printed with the fusUe separate metal type, and not on wooden 
type or blocks; and if we may rely on the fac-simile exhibited by 
him, we may safely add, that it is performed with as beautiful a 
type as any we know from tlie most celebrated printer of that age. 
Bat now the wooden types are mentioned, may I be allowed 
to say, with Heineken, that the time may come when the writers 
on this subject will be ashamed to insist on them ? There is no 
mention made of them in Schofeffer's account to Trithemius. lie 
only talks of w'ooden blocks. Wooden types must be too«weak, 
under any management, to bear the pressv and must be soon 
broken ; they could not bear washing and cleaning, they must 
swell with the moisture, and shrink in drying, and so never pre- 
serve their true shape and form for any time. We know, 
indeed, that they were attempted, b^t soon abandoned ; and no 
entire hook was probably ever printed with them. The notion of 
the Juso-scuipte so eagerly taken up by Meerman, seems Jbo me to 
be still more absurd ; and I am surprised that Bowyef and 
Nichols, eminent printers themselves, and therefore competent to 
have corrected Meehan in such an extravagant idea, should 
countenance and* support him in it ; I will venture to pronounce 
it iiwpossiAfe."— P.,16, 17. 

It may be curious, in this place, to trsece the art through its 
several progresses. From the blocks of wood,* which could only 
be employed dli the work for which they were carved, an attempt 
was made to cut moveable letters on wood : but this, I am satis- 
fied, went no farther than trials ; and* if Schoeffer’s happy genius 
had not discovered the art of casting matrices and cutting punches, 
the art must have* remained imperfect and barbarous. Many 
difficulties were still to be overcome lead alone was too soft, and 
a mixture of hammered iron was added to it : and with this com- 
position, to which tin was sometbues added,* printing was carried 
on till latterly, when chemiStry Vas callra in to its aid, and by 
the addition of one pound of regulus of anJtimony to five pounds of 
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lead, a happy and complete composition hath been obtained, hard 
enough to bear the press, and yet soft enough to allow the knife, 
and even the plane, for the subsequent operations in fitting and 
completing the letters for the press. The punch, therefore, of 
steel ; the mould of that and wood ; the matrix 6f copper ; and 
this composed metal,, are all that are necessary for Letter- 
founding.’^ — P. 61, 62. 

The testimony of Hadrianus, then, is the only document on 
which the Dutch writers* have relied, in their strenuous efforts to 
vindicate for Haerlem its chimerical honours.* But, surely, an 
event so remarkable, so glorious for a country, would have been 
mentioned by contemporary authors, had there been the least 
foundation for the claim ; yet no Dutch author, nor any work 
whatever of the fifteenth or sixteenth century... makes the least 
possible mention of the fact.f 

Erasmus, who was born during the life-time of Gutenberg 
(1467), and who was probably writing within fifty years of the 
alleged time of Coster, is totally silent on the subject. Mr. Home 
thus elegantly sums up his opinion on the claim in favour of the 
Dutch pretenders. After the /conclusive arguments which he had 
previously adduced, ** It is evident, therefore,” says he, " that 
Haerlem is not the city where the Art of Printing was discovered. 
If we* examine all the authors without exception who have written 
in favour of that city, we shall not find the least contemporary 
document on which to support their pretens|,pns. Every assertion 
they make is reduced to the narrative of Junius, •solely composed 
of hearsays, on which every one comiiients accQrding to his fancy 
or prejudices. Yet, on the authority of this fable, have the Dutch 
proceeded to strike medals, engrave inscripi^ions, and erect 
atatues, and other monuments, to the glory of the immortal and 
incomparable first printer, Laurent Janssoen,” whom they have 
sometimes represented to be' a disturber of the public peace, and 
have condemned him as such; sometimea as a sacristan, or 
churchwarden ; afterwards as a sheriff ; then*a8 a treasurer ; and 
finally, as an illustrious brunch of the House of Brederode, a 
descendant in the right Ime from the ancient sovereigns of Hol- 
land.”t 

Home, p. 147. See also the originid passage in note A, p. cxvt. 
t Ibid. p. 148. \ Ibid. p. 151. 
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' ** Of all the authors to whom the world is indebted for a parti- 
lar account of the discovery of printings Abbot Trithemius justly 
claims pre-eminence ; both upon account of his living nearest to 
the time when the art originated, which, he tells us, was in his 
younger years ;* as well as his care to derive his intelligence on 
the subject from the purest sources. We have tv^o noble testi-^ 
monies out of his Chronicle; one from the first part, entitled 

* Chronicon Spanheimetise/ wherein, speaking of the year 1460, 
he says, ' That about this time the art of printing and casting 
' single types was found out a-new, in the city of Mentz, by one 
' John Gutenberg, who having spent his whole estate in this 

* di£Scult discovery, by the assistance and advice of some honest 
' men, John Faust and others, brought his«undertaking at length 

* to perfection ; fjiat the first improver of this art, after the in- 
^ ventor, was Peter SchoefFer de Gemsheim, who afterwards printed 
^ a great many volumes ; that the said Gutenberg lived at Mentz, 

* in a house called Zum^unghen, but afterwards known by the 

* name of the Printing-house.’ # # # # Xhe next passage, which 
is fuller, and for its singularity and decisiveness deserves to be 
set down S.t length, is taken out of ^e second part of Trithemius’s 
Chronicle, intitled CJironic.on Hirsaugiense : ^ About this time 

* (anno 1460), in the city of Mentz, in Germany, upon tlie Rhine, 

^ and not in Italy, as some* writers falsely affirmed,. the wonderful 

* and till then unknown art of printing books by. metal types 

* (characterizandi) was invented and devised by John Gutenberg, 

* citizen of Mentz, who, having almost exhausted his whole estate 
' in contriving of this new methpd, and labouring under such in- 
' superable difficulties, in one respect or other, that he began to 

* despair of, and Ip throw up, the whole design ; was at length 
' assisted witb the advice and purse of John Faust, another citiz^ 

* of Mentz, and happily brought it to perfection. Having, there- 

* fore, begun* with cutting characters* of the letters upon wooden 
^ planks, in their right order, and completed their forms, they 
% printed the vocabulary called Catholicon ; but could make no 
' arther use of thos^ forms, because, there was no possibility of 
V ieparating the letters, which were engraven on the planks, as we 
'.ainted before. To this succeec^d a more* ingenious invention; 
' for they found out a way bf stamping the shapes of every letter 
' of the Latin alphabet, in what they called matrices, from which 
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' they afterwards oast their letters^ either in copper or tin^ hard 

* enough to be printed upon^ which they first cut with their own 

* hands. It is certain that this art met with no small difficulties 

* from the beginning of its invention, as I heard thirty years ago 

* from the mouth of Peter Schoeffer de Gernshhim, citizen of 

* Mentz, and 9 <m<n~law to the first Inventor of the Art.* For 
^ when they went about printing the Bible, before they had worked 

* off the third quire, it had cost them already above 4,000 florins. 

* But the afore-mentioned Peter Schoeffer, then servant, and 
^ afterwards son-in-law, to the first inventor, John Faust, as we 

* hinted before, being a person of great ingenuity, discovered ^n 
^ easier method of casting letters, and perfected the art as we now 

* have it. These three kept their manner of printing very secret 

* for some time, until it was divulged by their .servants, without 
^ whose help it was impossible to manage the business, who 

* carried it, first to ^Sti^sburg, and by degrees all over Europe. 

* Thus much will suffice concerning the discovery of this wonder- 

* fill art, the first inventors of which were citizens of Mentz. 

* These three first discoverers of Printing, viz. John Guten- 

* BERG, John Faust, and Peter Schoeffer, his ilon-in-law, 

* lived at Mentz, in a house called Zum^ju^fhen, but ever since 
' known, by the name of the Printing-house.* ** — Pulmer*s Gen. 
Hist* if Printing, b. i, chap. ui. p. 9, 12/ as quoted by M^Creery, 
Ihfi Press, p. 3, notes. 

I do not place much reliance upon the evidence of monuments 
and inscriptions,* in an inquiry like the present < but it is fair to 
add, that the claim of Gutenberg is* supported by this descrip- 
tion of testimony. Luckombe affirms that ** there is (that is, at 

• 

* Mr. Willett [sec ant^ p. 54] has accumulated a variety of^evidence demon- 
stratively conclusive against the pretensions of Ilaerlem, and in favour of 
the claims of Mayence (see Horne, p. cxix, exx, App.). Mr. Willett says, this 
seems to be as plain and as full an account of the discoveiy as we can expect ; 
tew, if any, of the discoveries of the ancient arts, have rCaiched us so well authen- 
ticated and explained. We have here the%on-in-law of tlie inventor of the art, 
the principal improver of it hii^alf by die introduction of the fusil and xnetal 
types, giving this fair and modest^account to Trithemius, honestly giving to Gut- 
enberg the honour of the^first invention. If his modesty and candour led him 
to give up this praise to Gutenberg, *what gould induce him to withhold it 
from Coster and Haerlem, if he had knomi (and know it he must) that any such 
edaim had existed?*' 
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the time he wrote, and which I understand remains to this day) 
at Mentz, in the front of the house where Gutenbei^ live4,* an 
inscription (of which the following is a copy), which was put up 
in the year 1607.” 

JOHANNI GtJTTEMBERGENSI MOGIJNTINO, 

gui PniMVS OMNIUM LITERAS JERE IMPRIMRNDAS INVBNIT; 
HAC ARTE BE ORBE TOTO BENE MBRENTl ; 

YVO VINTIGENSIS 

HOC SAXUM PRO MONUMENTO FOSUIT. 


Translation. 

This stone is put up by Ives of Witioen, as a token 

IN HONOUR OF JoHN QuTTEMBERO OF MeNT^T Vho 
FIRST INVENTED PRINTING LeTCERS MADE OF METAL, 
AND THUS DESERVED WELL OF ALL THE WORLD. 

From Jthe best attention, therefore, that I have been able to 
bestow in canvassing authors and compilers who have concen- 
trated all the impoftant arguments and opinions heretofore 
adduced to advocate th^ respective sides of this controversy, 
I think the conclusion may be satisfactorily drawn; — ^That, to 
GUTENBERG is due the high appellation of Father of 
Printing: to SOHOEFFER that of Father op Letter- 
founding : and to FUST that of The generous Patron, 
by whose means the wondrous discovery, The Nurse and 
Preserver of the Arts and Sciences,” was biought so 
rapidly to perfection. * 

Though not able to learn the particular cause by which they 
were excitecL we have reason to revere the inventive faculties of 
the author of this admirable art, while we are plentifully regaling 
upon the fruit of Kis labours. Never were human gemus and 
industry crowned with so rich and ample a harvest. Instru- 
ments have been contrived to facilitate the progress of the artificer ; 
machines have been invented to ease jthe toils of the labourer ; 

* Lemoine says, ** in the inifer coart of the College of Lawyers, by Ives of 

Witigen, or Venza, doctor of laws, and professor of that university.” — P. 12. 
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hfoA, by the discovery upon which our reflections have been here 
engaged, we are to look at the whole intellectual world as benefitted, 
exdted, and blessed. Curiosity is awakened ; thought is made 
active, vigorous, and permanent ; knowledge is accelerated ; the 
powers of the human mind are wider and wider expanded ; and 
virtue, truth, apd human happiness rest upon the glorious result ! 

Opmer, who was a native of Holland, and who died about 1596, 
bestows the following elegant panegyric upon the Art and its In- 
ventor, ''That in the decline of the world, when the last day seemed 
to approach, so many men of accomplished learning and singular 
piety should break forth, like bright stars, with unusual lustre 
through the tempestuous clouds of deadly discord ; so that you 
would have thought the world had been recovered fh>m a long 
disease, and gradually re-assumed its lost strength, in the arts and 
sciences. This was effected by the assistance of that Art, which 
from metal characters, of letters ingemously cast, disposed in the 
order in which we write, spread over with a convenient quantity of 
ink, and put under the press, has ushered into the world books 
in all languages, and multiplied their copies like a numerous 
offspring, and has obtained the name of Typography. This Art 
of Printing was most certainly invented and brought to light by 
John Faust in the year 1440. It is amazing that the author of so 
important a discovery, and so generous" a promoter of divine and 
human learning, should be unworthily forgotten, or only casually 
remembered as a mere artist. Surely such a person deserves a 
place amongst the greatest benefactors of mankind 

I shall add another extract from Lemoine, to whom I have 
already been, and shall be still more indebtecf, for knowledge 
and information respecting the first promoters of this Art. 

" Thus, in a compendious, but impartial manner, J. have traced 
the rise and progress of an invention, the practice and improve- 
ment of which has altered the manners as well as thh opinions of 
the whole world. Before the invention of thig Divine Art, man- 
kind were absorbed iq the grossest ignorance, and oppressed 
under the most abject despotism of tyranny. The clergy, who 
before this ssra held the key of all the learning in Europe, were 
themselves ignorant, though proud, presumptuous, arrogant, and 
artfiil ; their devices were 'soon detected through the invention of 

* Lemoiae, page 09. 
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Typography. Many of them, os it may naturally be imagined, 
were very averse to the progress of this invention ; as well as the 
brief -men, or wnters, who lived by their manuscripts for the laity. 
They went so far as to attribute this blessed invention to the 
Devil ; and some of them warned their hearers from using such 
diabolical books as were written with the blood of the victims who 
devoted themselves to Hell, for the profit or fame* of instructing 
others. Such was the fate of its first rise ; but, like all other 
useful inventions, it soon soared far abov^ the malignant reach of 
invidious objections : the more liberal part of mankind, amongst 
whom it is but justice to say were some ecclesiastics, gave it every 
necessary encouragement ; and kings and princes became, for the 
first time, the patrons of learning. Genius, like beaten gold, 
spread over the world ; and the latter end of tlie fifteenth century 
saw a complete revolution in tlie human mind ; for this art brought 
with it that of discovering deception and ^exposing hypocrisy : 
and, by its rapid multiplication of copies,* more could be accom- 
modated with the labours of the learned, than before by the tedi- 
ous operation of the solitary pen. 

The Reformation, which, from various causes, changed the 
face and interest of most of the European States, was not a little 
forwarded by the ingenuity of printing. This art facilitated the 
reciprocal communication of dispute, and alternately assistedteach 
sect in mutually supporting their favourite doctrines. 

‘‘ From the multitude of* books produced in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the world hegSa to* assume a new char^ter and way of 
thinking ; and notwithstanding the troubles, which at that time 
shook Europe to ifs center, some of the first-order of geniuses rose 
to enlighten the world. A Bacon in England, succeeded by a 
Boyle, laid tljp ^undation of the present system of philosophy, 
w hich Sir Isaac Newton so beautifully illustrated afterwards. 

Its progress was not confined to .Europe, or to the European 
languages. It penetrated to the East Indies. Some Danish Mis- 
sionaries, sent to the. African ^ast, had good success in converting 
a great number of the natives, and the Society for propagating the 
Gospel in foreign partis, established in^*London, sent, in 1569, the 
whole apparatus of a printing-house to Trsmquebar, with proper 
workmen, and large quantities^ t>f paper, which they thankfully 
received, and immediately set to work. They have since printed 
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a fine quarto New Testament, Prayer-books, Catechisms, 8cc, in 
Portuguese, and several EjBL6teni languages and characters, for 
promoting their pious design : and I have shown, in the historical 
parts, that it early reached the inhospitable coasts of Iceland and 
Russia, towards anno 1660. 

" The famous Thevet, historiographer to Henry III. of France^ 
and a great traveller, gives the following account of its reception 
at Moscow : * As for the Art of Printing, they (the Muscovites) 

* had not the use of it until 1660 ; when it was discovered to them 

* by a Russian merchant, who bought a number of types, &c. with 

* which many neat editions were printed. .Nevertheless, as ^at 
^ that period the Russian nation was equally clouded by supersti- 

* tion, and a consequent fear of enlightening the human mind, 

* as other countries ; some of thexi\ hired several fellows privately 

* to ))um all their characters, apprehending that printing might 

* make some change or confusion in their religion. And yet not 

* the least inquiry or prosecution was made after this, either by 

* the prince or his subjects.^ ” * 

The most ancient Russian printed book which has been disco- 
vered, is a Sclavonic Psalter, bearing date Kiev, 1661, .two years 
after a press was established in Moscow.t 

It is stated that there are now fifteen Printing Offices in 
Petecsburgh, ten in Moscow, five in Wilna. In Revel, Dorpat, 
Cracow, two each ; and in the whole empire, eight or nine Letter 
Founderies. The present Emperor has established a Printing 
Office, on a large scale, at Petersburgh, to which is now adding 
a Foundery ; but, to the honour of l^ngland, the whole is under 
the superintendance of British artists, the Messieurs Rutt. How- 
ever^ the press in Russia is still under the most severe shackles 
of arbitrary censorship. Not a book, pamphlet, pr newspaper, 
can be printed or circulated without this previous submission to 
despotic authority : it is nol; unusual to see English newspapers 
with the honorable distinction of having whole paragraphs cut out, 
or defaced by a black patch, to render the obnpxious parts illegible. 

The common reading changicter and language of Russia is the 
Selavonian. The copies of the New Testament distributed by 
the Petersburgh Bible Society among the Russian army, is in 
this dialect. It is said to have ^been ^introduced into Russia by 
♦ Lemoine, p. 100. f Bowring, on Russian Literature, 1821. 
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CyriUus, in the ninth centufy ; it consists of forty-two letters^ 
whereas the modem Russ has only thirty-five. The Russian 
language is one of the richest, if not the richest of all the Euro- 
pean languages, and contains a multitude of words which can only 
be expressed l^y ^compounds and redundant definitions in any 
[other?] northern tongues.* 

Little is known respecting the remote parts of Africa, called 
Abyssinia, and even those which are nearer, as Morocco, Fez, &c. 
yet it is certain they received the Art earl^ from their neighbours! 
the Spaniards, or Portuguese, and encouraged it for a considerable 
time ; yet, whatever be the reason, scarce any footsteps of it now 
remain, if Mr. S. Olon, the late French king’s ambassador to the 
king of Morocco, is to be believed, who affirms, that there i^ 
scarce one printing-house in it. He adds, that it is a piece of 
religion among them not to sufier any corn, horses, or books, to 
be exported ; and that their fondness for books is the greater, by 
reason of their scarcity, since there is hardly a press in the whole 
empire. 

The diffusion of knowledge, by this Art, was astonishing and 
rapid. T^e most bigoted, as well as the most liberal, joined in 
spreading its influence. Even th^ Jews, who are to this day so 
tenacious of their ancient customs, allowed the use of this Art to 
propagate tlieir sacred books. Those palladiums of their, faith 
and liberty then, for the first time, became mechanically impressed 
on paper. • 

Thus we see hOw early this Art was an auxiliary to the 
spreading the sacred light qf the word of God, even among those 
of the most confined and prejudiced minds. Many religious es- 
tablishments in Europe encouraged the Art of Printing, insomuch 
that they establislied Printing-Offices within the walls of their mo- 
nasteries ; ahd, in fact, they were the most proper persons for sudll 
undertakings* Possessing more knowledge than the laity, and 
having more leisure, they were the jitter calculated to produoe 
works of learning. Thus we^find that in anno 1465, was pub- 
lished an edition of Lactantius’s Institutes, printed in monasterio 
Sublaeem, in the kifl^dom of Naples, in which the quotations 
from the Greek authors are printed in*a »ef^ neat Greek letter. 

The Greek tongue, whjch haA lain dormant for centuries, began 
• ^wring. 
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to revive upon the invention of the Greek types, which was a 
little before the time of Aldus. In 1493, a fine edition of Isocrates 
was printed at Milan in folio, by Henry German and Sebastian 
Ex Pantremulo. But the beauty, correctness of his characters, 
and number of his editions, place him in a much higher rank than 
his predecessors ; and his books in general a!re the most elegant of 
the time. 

I fear it will be thought an arrogant attempt I have under- 
taken, in thus endeavouring to trace the ’consequences of an [in- 
vention of which I am a devoted admirer ; but I shall rely upon 
the reader’s candour, and beg leave to proceed. The seventeenth 
century found the world inquisitive ; every encouragement was 
held out to learning, and men of talents were then judged the 
fittest for public affairs. Such, as might be expected, gave the 
most liberal encouragement to every species of knowledge and 
learning. Academies and societies were formed under royal 
auspices ; institutions, {)ublic and private, vied with each other 
which should oblige the world most with their labours. Mechanics 
were not tardy in bringing to light their inventions and improve- 
ments ; and it may undoubtedly be taken as a fact that the public 
were benefited by their united labours. 

Gazettes and newspapers began to appear towards the end of 
the seventeenth century ; polemical zed was now somewhat abated, 
but party spirit ran high every where. • 

" The middle of the present century ‘(the eighteenth) saw a new 
order of things arise from industrious ingentlity, the consequence 
of the extension of this Art. Nothing will produce excellence, or 
superior effect, sooner than a rivalship in art or science. 
Printers multiplied, and they also multiplied books. The French 
had long been in possession of their BihliotKeque des S^vam, 
T^e Gentleman’s and London Magazine rose in 1731 and 1732 ; 
and these were succeeded by others, as the Universal in August 
1747 ; and Reviews and Annual Registers soon followed. The 
province of these was, to keep a shrewd look out upon the works 
which teemed from the press ; and the former in bringing young 
scions of genius forward, have done the greatest benefit to learning 
that posterity has to acknowledge. 

** Public spirit now declares it&^lf ip favour of public exertion, 
and Printing shares a liberal quota of encouragement and applause ; 
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and from the uniyersal patronage of readers, it cannot be deemed 
prophecy to declare, that this Art is fast verging to its acme of 
perfection.”* 

It seems to me that I cannot conclade this Section in any 
way more acceptable to my readers than by the following Eulo- 
gium upon the Art of Printing, written, and intended to have been 
published, by the late Earl Stanhope. 

“ I participate in the encomiums bestowed by all former 
eulogists on this transcendant art, which may justly be considered 
as the nurse and preserver of every species of knowledge ; and, 
whijje I look into history for an examination of the benefit which 
mankind has already derived from it, I feel equal, or even still 
more pleasure in anticipating that which k is yet capable of 
effecting, when, by being perfectly unfettered all over the globe, 
it will give rise to, and promote a system of universal education ; 
and when, as a certain consequence of that education, all societies 
will direct' their strenuous efforts towards bringing into complete 
operation that divine morality which has for its basis this simple, 
but sublime maxim, * Do unto another that which you would wish 
* another should do unto you.^ 

" Printing, from its commencement, has always had some op- 
ponents, actuaj;ed from selfish interest ; who, in many cases, pos- 
sessed such influence over Bieir fellow-men as to corrupt their 
judgments and decisions, whenever the question of its advantages 
or disadvantages to mankind came to be agitated. The monks, in 
particular, were its ^inveterate opposers, the great majority of them 
acting upon the spirit of an aw)wal made by the Vicar of proydon, 
in a sermon preached by him at St. Paul’s (^ross, when he de- 
clared, * We must rjot out printing, or printing MfiH root out us.’ 
Happily, this superior art withstood their hostility, and it became , 
the main engine by which their artifices, invented to keep the 
people in superstition and ignorance, were detected and punished. 

Though much goodjias already resulted from the use of printing, 
yet much of what it is oapable oftstill remains to be accomplished ; 
for its utmost utility is not to be lookedL for while there remains 
any restraint upon its practice throughout the world. The real 
philanthropist and philosopher cannot buf view with regret the 
state of persecution under which printing labours in most of the 
♦ Lemoine, pp. 100—102. 
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Catholic countries in Europe, wherein it remains still subject to 
the control of bigotted ecclesiastics, who feel, as being still ap- 
plicable to themselves, all the force of the declaration of the Vicar 
of Croydon. If, at the present day, they are not so bold as to 
attempt to annihilate it entirely, yet they watch over the produc- 
tions of the press with such a scrutinizing eye, and impose such 
shackles upon it, as not to permit any thing to be printed but 
what has a tendency to uphold the iniquitous system of con- 
tinuing the people in ignorance. Even in England, it cannot be 
disavowed that printing has many and powerful opponents ; who 
attack it under various pretences, sometimes upon pretended, al- 
legations of danger to the state ; sometimes upon general allega- 
tions of injuring society by its licentiousness ; and there are 
some persons even so unblushing as to declare their aversion to 
printing, upon the ground that it is dangerous to give a too ex- 
tended education to. the lower classes of society. 

" This part of the subject might be greatly enlarged upon ; but 
as that is not my present aim, I shall now content myself with the 
subjoined extracts from Dr. Knox. 

• The Art of Printing (he says), in whatever light it is viewed, 

* has deserved respect and attention. From the ingenuity of the 

* contrivance it has ever excited mechanical curiosity ; from its 

* intimate connection with learning, it has justly claimed historical 

* notice ; and from its extensive influence on morality, politics,* 

* and religion, it is now become a sdbject of very important spe- 

* culation.* 

** Contrasting the good with the evil which accompanies 
printii^. Dr. Knox observes, * Though the perversion of the art is 

* lamentably remarkable in those volumes which issue, with 
, * offensive profusion, from the vain, the wicked, ,and the hungry ; 

* yet this good results from the evil, that as truth is great and 

* will prevail, she must derive fresh lustre by displaying the su- 

* periority of her strength in the conflict with sophistry.’ ” 
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SECTION III. 

The Prrface of Luckomhe, <u taken from TypograjgJiical Atiiiquiliee 

—Books esteemed real Treasures— Cicerone desire to form a Library- 
Instances of large Sums given for Books— Introduction of Printing— 
The dotvnfal of Scribes and Illumittors^’^larms of the Priestcraft 
—University of Cambridge — Vicar Croydon— Carditial Wolsey— 

Share of Printing in effecting the Rcformatiots — Freedom of the Press 
—Usefulness of the Art—ItUroduction into England — Digression on the 
value of Books bffore Printing was invented — Opposition Scribes 

and Monks. — CAXTON— Attempts to roH) him iff the glory-^ 
Rffuiation iff iht Arguments against him, and Proiffs for him— His 
Press at Westminster— Sketch of his Life and Character— His Book 
of the Game iff Chess, the fost printed itf England, 1471— TAc 
Dedication — CaxtofCs Type—Fac Simile— Characteristics eff the First 
Printed Books. 

PREFACE 

WHEREAS it appears from reason and antient history, that 
in the most* early ages of the world mankind had industriously 
invented other means of communicating their ideas than m*erely 
by the voice, not only that they might with freedom converse at a 
distance, but also t(^ enable them to preserve and transmit to 
their posterity the most valuable deeds, and mbst useful disco- 
veries made in thg world ; *they esteemed books, those curious 
repositories of the sentiments and actions of men, a% a real 
treasure, and the happy possessors, who well understood the sub- 
jects they confkined, were cares8e4 by fhe wise, and favoured by 
the great, and consequently were the only truly learned, with 
whom all prudent princes and philoso\>hers chose to advise. 

• 

* When I decided upon insertlng^this Preface, I ^imagined it to have been 
written by Mr. Luckombe, for his Book. 1 have since found it to be Mr. 
Ames’s Preface to the original edition of hTs Typographical Antiquities ; its 
value is by no means lessened by the knowlbdig: of its real author, but it 
ought to have been acknowledged. Igoroe trifling^ alterations were made 
in the language, which is here restored; and the paragraphs added by 
Luckombe are inclosed in brackets. 

F 2 
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BookH being thus useful and curious, the learned thought it 
worthy the chief labour of their lives either to compile or collect 
those valuable tracts, and imagined themselves distinguished from 
mankind more or less as they excelled in the bulk or goodness of 
their libraries : of which I cannot produce a greater instance than 
what Dr. Conyers Middleton says in the Life of Cicero, p. 136 
and 137. ‘ Nor was he (speaking of Cicero-) less eager in making 

* a collection of Greek books, and forming a library, by the same 

* opportunity of Atticus’s help. This was Atticus’s own passion, 

‘ who, having free access to all the Athenian libraries, was employ- 

* ing his slaves in copying the works of their best writers, not ouly 
‘ for his own use, but for sale also, and the common profit both of 

* the slave and the master; for Atticus was remarkable, above all 
' men of his rank, for a family of learned slaves, having scarce a 

* foQi-boy in his house who was not trained both to read and write 

* for him. By this advantage he had made a very large collection 

* of choice and curious books, and signified to Cicero his design of 

* selling them ; yet seems to have intimated withal, that he expected 

* a larger sum for them than ^ Cicero would easily spare ; which 

* gave occasion to Cicero to beg of him, in several letters, to reserve 

* the whole number for him till he could raise money enough for 

* the purchase.' ' Pray keep your books,' says he, * for me, and 
' do not despair of my being able to make them mine ; which, if I 

* can compass, I shall think myself richer than Crassus, and 

* despise the fine villas and gardens of them all.’ Again, * Take 

* care that you do not part with your library to any man, how 

* eager soever he may be to buy it; fcr I am setting apart all my 

* little rents to purchase that relief for my old age.* In a third 
letter, he says, * That he had placed all his hopes of comfort and 
‘ pleasure, M'henever he should retire from busine8;$> on Atticus’s 
‘ reserving these books for him.' Again, in p. 453, ‘ Atticus lent 

* him two of his librarians to assist his own, in taking catalogues, 
' and placing the books in order ; which he q^IIs the infusion of a 
‘ soul into the body oChis house.’ 

And among other writers on tliis subject, Mr. Watson, in his 
History of Printing, tells u^, from an epistle of Antonius Bononia 
Becatellus, sumamed Pdnorme, to Alphonsus king of Naples and 
Sicily, lib. 5, epist. Signijkasti midi mtper ex F/orentia, &c. ^ You 
‘ lately wrote to me from Florence, that the works of Titus Livius 
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* are there to be sold, in very handsome books ; and that the price 

* of each book is 120 crowns of f)rold : therefore I entreat your 

* majesty, that you cause to be bought for us Livy, whom we used 
' to call The King of Books, and cause it to be sent hither to us. 

* I shall in the'mean time procure the money which I am to give 

* for the price of the book. One thing I want to know of your 

* prudence, whether I or Poggius have done best ; he, that lie 
' might buy a country-house near Florence, sold Livy, which he 

* had writ in a very fair hand ; and I, to purchase Livy, have cx- 
' posed a piece of land to sale : your goodness and modesty have 
^ Encouraged me to ask these things with familiarity of you. 
‘ Farewell, and triumph.’ There are several passages which shew 
the great value and esteem of manuscripts, 'and that the manner 
of their conveyanse was by notaries, as lands, &c. 

[Nor was it in Italy only that books were sold at tliis enoifhous 
j)ricc, but in France also, as appears by wjialf Gaguin wrote to one 
of his friends who had sent to him from Rome to procure a Con- 
cordance for him : ' I have not to this day found out a Concord- 
^ ance, except one, that is greatly esteemed ; which Paschasius, 

' the bookseller, has told me is to he sold, but the owner of it is 

* abroad ; and it may he had for a hundred crowns of gold.’] * 

I (the late Mr. Ames),^ have a folio manuscript in French 
verse called, Romans de la^ Rose (from whence Chaucer’s transla- 
tion), on the last leaf of whijL:h is wrote, Cest l^uir costa au jtalas de 
Pari/s quarante coronit^s dor^ sans mentyr ; that is. This book cost 
at the palace of Paris 40 crowns of gold, withoift lying. (About 
33/. G.?. 6r/. sterlinj^) * 

[Galen says, in his Commentary upon the Third of the Epi- 
demicks, and upcfn the First Book of the Nature of Man, that 
' Ptolemeus Pfiiladelphus gave to Jthe Athenians fifteen talents; 

' with exemption from all tribute, ami a, great convoy of provisions, 

‘ for the autographs and originals of the Tragedies of Eschylus, 

' Sophocles, and Euripides.’] 

* Fifty years were sometimes employed to»produce one single volume. At 
the sale of 8ir W. Barrel’s books. May 17^^ was a MS. Bible on vellum, 
beautifully written with a pen, and illuminated, Whijh had taken upwards of 
half a century to perform ; the ^ter, %uido de Jars, l>cgan it in his 40th 
year, and did not finish it till he had a<^mplUhed his 90th, anno 1294, in the 
reign of Philip the Fair. 
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[Brassicanus saya^ ^ The emperor Frederick III knew no 

* better gratuity for John Capnion, who had been sent to him on 

* an embassy by Edward of Wittemberg, than by making him a 

* present of an old Hebrew Bible. Upon the whole, Mannscripts, 

* or rather Books, were so scarce in those, days, that they were 

* not sold but by contralcts, upon as good cohditions and securities 

* as those of an estate : among many other instances of the like 

* kind, there is one in the library of the College of Laon, in the 
' city of Paris, made in the presence of two notaries, in the year 

* 1332.* In those times the opulent only could procure books, the 
poor being entirely debarred by their excessive price ; whereas 
now, by the Art of Printing, books may be procured on every 
science, and the inventions and improvements of every art may be 
attained by people of small fortunes.] 

[Another instance of the high estimation in which books were 
held in old times, is to be seen in the front of the Manuscript 
Gospels belonging to the public Library of the University of 
Cambridge, written in an old hand in Latin and Anglo-Saxonic, 
given to the University by the learned Theodore Beza. ' This 
book was presented by Leofric, Bishop of the Church of St. 
Peter’s in Exeter, for the use of his successors.* This Leofric 
was Chancellor of England in the reign of Edward the Confessor, 
and died in 1071 or 1072 ; and by his Request may be clearly per- 
ceived its value.] 

About the time of our king Henry II, .as I have somewhere 
read, their manner of publishing the works of authors was, to have 
them read over for three days successively before one of the uni- 
versities, or other judges, appointed by the public ; and, if they 
met with approbation, copies of them were then permitted to be 
taken, which were usually done by monks, scribes, illuminors and 
readers, brought or trained up to that purpose for their main- 
tenance. 

At tlie time that printing was introduced, and a little after, 
the Scribes used their utmost efforts to excel, being willing to 
keep their places, and woul'd say, such a book was old, and would 
add, unprofitable ; but anch an one was new, neat, elegantly wrote, 
easy to be read, 8ic. which method of proceeding, by the way, 
may have ’ occasioned the loss'* of many a good composition. 
Indeed, before this noble Art of Printing by separate types made 
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of metal was found out, there were but few authors in comparison 
to the great increase of learned men since* But as the method of 
increasing and propagating books by writing was excessively 
tedious "and expensive, so that few could encourage it but sove- 
reign princes, or persons of great wealth, the bulk of mankind was 
in a manner deprived of those truly valuable advantages resulting 
from books ; which alone sufficiently shews how greatly we are 
indebted to the inventors of that useful, or, as I may justly say, 
divine Art of Printing. We have now no occasion to wait the 
slow result of the transcriber, but with a little labour and easy 
expense may store our libraries with all the knowledge of our 
learned progenitors ; and have it in our power, with a little study, 
to be masters of those arts, which they only attained to with the 
greatest labour anji industry. •And I am persuaded, if any one 
would be at the trouble to compare the present body oC our 
people, in regard to literature and their capacities in affairs, with 
those of our ancestors, who flourished 306 years ago, when, there 
was no printing, tliey will readily acknowledge, that this curious 
art hath not a little contributed to tjie benefit and improvement of 
mankind. • 

[These proceedings for the advancement of learning and 
knowledge alarmed the ignorant and illiterate monks ; insomuch 
that they declaimed from Uie pulpits, ' There was a new language 

* discovered called Greek, of which people should beware, since it 

* was that which prochiced all the heresies : that in this language 

* was come forth a book called the New Testament, which was 

* now in every body's handff, and was full of thorns and briers : 

* that there was also another language now started up which they 

* called Hebrew, • and that they who learned it were* turned 
' Hebrews.’ Here in England, the great Erasmus tells us, his 
publishing the New Testament in its original language met with a 
great deal or clamour and opposition; that one college in the 
University of Cambridge, in particular, absolutely forbade the use 
of it. * These,* say^ he, ‘ object to us the feigned authority of 

* synods, and magnify, the great peril ,of the Christian faith and 

* the danger of the Church, which they pretend to support with 
' their shoulders, who are much^fitter to piop a waggon. And 
'these clamours they disjfbrse* among the ignorant and super- 
' stitious populace, with whom, having the reputation of being 
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' great divines, they are very loth to have their opinions cal^ in 

* question, and are afraid that when they quote the Scripture 

* wrong, as they often do, the authority of tlie Greek and Hebrew 
' verity should be cast in their teeth, and that by and by appear 
^ to be a dream, which was by them given 6u^ for an oracle/ 
Accordingly the Vicar of Croydon in Surry is said to have 
expressed himself to the following purpose in a sermon which he 
preached at Paul’s Cross about this time, ‘ We must root out 
‘ Printing, or Printing will root out us/] . 

[The discovery of Printing contributed greatly to the produc- 
tion of learned men in Europe. Lord Herbert, in his Life of E^ing 
Henry VIII, p. 147, supposed that Cardinal Wolsey stated the 
effects of this Art to Jthe Pope thus : ‘ That his holiness could not 

* be ignorant what diverse effects this new invention of printing 

* had produced : for, it had brought in, and restored, books and 

* learning; so together it hath been the occasion of those sects and 

* schisms which daily ^ appeared in the world, but chiefly in 

* Germany ; where men begin now to call in question the present 

* faith and tenets of the Church, and to examine how far religion 

* is departed from its primitive institution. And that which 

* particularly was most to be lamented, they had exhorted lay and 

* ordinary men to read the Scriptures, and to pray in their vulgar 
' tongue ; and if tliis was suffered, besides all other dangers, the 

* common people at last might come to believe, that there was not 

* so much use of the clergy. For if men were persuaded once 

* they could make their own way to God, and that prayers in their 

* native and ordinary language might pierce Heaven as well as 
' Latin ; how much would the authority of the mass fall ? For 

* this purpose, since printing could not be put [lown, it were best 

* to set up learning against learning ; and by iKtroducing able 

* persons to dispute, to suspend the laity between fear and con- 
^ troversy. This at worst would yet make them attentive to their 
^ superiors and teachers.’] 

It may shew upon the whole the notions which prevailed, 
and what the contenders had to say, for tlie space of 120 or 130 
years ; which takes in a period of time perhaps the most remark- 
able of any which ^our annals^ afford ; a period when Britain 
roused herself from amidst various superstitions, and sat down on 
the seat of liberty where she now remains. I think I may have 
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leave to say, the art of Printing had no small share in the glorious 
Reformation. The Holy Scriptures were printed in our mother 
tongue ; and the people themselves saw the impositions of the 
monks, &c. This art in its infancy was patronized by the learned 
and great ; and tliey encouraged our first printer, William Caxton, 
to begin and carry on so laudable and useful an undertaking, and 
he gratefully and honestly owned it in his books. 

And here I should be tempted to say something concerning 
the free use and liberty of the Press, bui as it has been touched 
upon by the famous Milton and others, I choose to drop it, and 
frankly acknowledge, that it requires greater wisdom and 
penetration to settle its bounds than I am capable of. 

• 

*«*«.«##* 

• 

[The usefulness of the art is so universally acknowledged it 
needs no proof ; every one knows, without the invention of this 
Art, the productions of great men would have been confined in 
the possession of a few, and of no utility to posterity. In short, 
what would the Modems know of the sciences, did not Printing 
furnish them with the discoveries of the Ancients? All the 
eulogiums we can bestow on the invention, and the honours we pay 
it, are far deficient of its mdrits ; and, we believe, few will deny it 
when they consider the vast expenses which our forefathers were 
at to procure manuscripts, of which we have given a few 
instances.] 
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INTRODUCTION OF THE ART INTO ENGLAND. 

(Continued fttm Luchomhe-) % 

The late learned and ingenious Dr. Conyers Middleton^* prin- 
cipal librarian of Cambridge, printed, in 1735, a curious Disserta- 
tion concerning the Origin of Printing in England, from whence 
we haye extracted the following account : 

It was a constant opinion delivered down by our historians, that 
the Art of Printing was introduced and first practised.in England 
by William Caxton, a mercer and citizen of London ; who, by his 
travels abroad, and a residence of many years in Holland, Flanders, 
and Germany, in the affairs of trade, had an opportunity of in- 
forming himself of the whole method and process of the art ; and 
by the encouragement of the great, and particularly of the abbot 
of Westminster, first set up a press in that Abbey, and began to 
print books soon after the year 1471. 

This was the tradition of our writers ; till a book, which had 
scarce been observed before the Restoration, was then taken notice 
of by the curious, with a date of its impression from Oxford, anno 
1468, and was considered immediately as a clear proof and monu- 
ment of the exercise of printing in thitt University, several years 
before Caxton began to practise it. 

This book, which is in the public library at Cambridge, is a 
small volume of .forty-one leaves in quarto, with this title : £x- 

posicio Sancti Jeronimi in Symbolum Apostolorum ad Papam 
Laurentium and at the end, ** Explicit exposicio, &c. impressa 
Oxonie, 8c finita An. Dom. m.cccc.lxviii. xvii die Decembris.” 

The appearance of this^book robbed Caxton of a glory that he 
had long possessed, of being the introducer of printing to this 
kingdom ; and Oxford carried the honour of the first press. The 
only difficulty was, to account for the silence of history in an 
event so memorable, and the want of any memorial in the Univer- 
sity itself, concerning the establishment of a new art amongst 
them, of such use and benefit to learning. But this likewise was 
thought to be cleared up, by the discovery of a Record, which 

* Doctor Middleton appears to have been the first English writer on the 
Origin of Printing in England.— /T. 
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had Iain obscure and unknown at Lambeth-house^ in the register 
of the see of Canterbury, and gives a narrative of the whole trans- 
action, drawn up at the very time. 

An account of this Record was first published in a thin quarto 
volume, in English ; with this title, The Original and Growth of 
Printing, collected out of History and the Records of this king- 
dome ; wherein is also demonstrated, that Printing appertaineth 
to the Prerogative Royal, and is a Flower of the Crown of Eng- 
land. By Richard Atkyns, esq., London.* Whitehall, April 25th, 
1664. By order and appointment of the right hon. Mr. Secretary 
Mbrrice, let this be printed. Thomas Rycaut, London : printed 
by John Streater, for the Author, 1664.” 

It sets forth in short, that as soon as the Art of Printing made 
some noise in EuiDpe, Thomas * Bourchicr, archbishop of Canter- 
bury, moved king Henry VI. to use all possible means to procure 
it to be brought into England : the king Approving the proposal, 
dispatched one Mr. Robert Tumour (who was then master of the 
robes, and highly in favour with the king) into Flanders, furnished 
with money for the purpose ;* whd took to his assistance William 
Cax^on, a man of abilities, and knowledge of the country ; and 
these two found means to bribe and entice over into England one 
Frederick Cdrsellis, an undf r-workman in the Printing-house at 
Haerlem, where John Gutepberg had lately invented the art, and 
was then personally at wojk : which Corsellis was immediately 
sent down to Oxford under.a guard, to prevent his escape, and to 
oblige him to the'performance of his contract ; where he produced 
the book before mentioned, tut without any name of the printer. 
Those who have not the opportunity of consulting Atkyna’s book, 
which is not common, may find the story more at large in Mr. 
Maittaire’s Annals, or Palmer’s History of Printing, 8cc. — See PosP^ 

From the authority of this Record, .some later writers declare 
Corsellis to be the first printer in England, viz. Mr. Wood, the 
learned Mr. Maittaire, Palmer, and one Bagford, an industrious 
man, who published ^proposals for a Historjr of Printing. But it 
is strange that a piece so fabulous, and carrying such evident 
marks of forgery, could impose upon nlen^so knowing and inquisi- 
tive. — Stower, p. 22. 

* Oae thousand marks were judged necessary } towards which sum the 
Archbishop contributed three hundred. 
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For first. The fact is laid quite wrong as to time ; near the end 
of Henry the sixth’s reign, in the very heat of the civil wars ; when 
it is not credible that a prince, struggling for life as well as his 
crown, should have leisure or disposition to attend to a project 
that could hardly be thought of, much less executed, in times of 
such calamity p. 23. The printer, it is said, was graciously 
received by the king, made one of his sworn servants, and sent 
down to Oxford with a guard, &c. all which must have passed 
before the year 1459 ; for Edward IV. was proclaimed in London, 
in the end of it, according to our computation, on the 4th of 
March, and crowned about the Midsummer following ; and yet we 
have no fruit of all this labour and expense till near ten years after, 
when the little book, before described, is supposed to have been 
published from that press. c 

Secondly ; The silence of Caxton, concerning a fact in which he 
is said to be a principal actor, is a sufficient confutation of it : for 
it was a constant custom with him, in the prefaces or conclusions 
of his works, to give an historical account of all his labours and 
transactions, as far as they concerned the publishing and printing 
of books. And, what is still stronger, in the continuation of the 
Polychronicon, compiled by himself, and carried down to the end 
of Henry the sixth’s reign, he makes no mention of the expedition 
in quest of a printer, which he could not have omitted had it 
been true ; whilst in the same book he takes notice of the invention 
and beginning of printing in the city of Mentz. 

There is a further circumstance in Caxton’s history, that seems 
inconsistent with the Record ; for wd find him still beyond sea, 
about twelve years after the supposed transaction, learning with 
great charge and trouble the Art of Printing ; which he might 
have done with ease at home, if he had got Corsellis into his 
hands, as the recorder imports, so many years before : but he 
probably learnt it at Cologne, where he resided* in 1471, and 
whence books had been first printed with a date the year before. 

To the silence of Caxton, we ma/ add that’of the Dutch writers : 
for it is very strange, as Mr'.’ Chevillier obgerves, if the story of 
the Record be true, that Adrian Junius, who has collected all the 
groundless ones thafr favour th^ pretensions of Haerlem, should 
never have heard of it. 

But thirdly ; The most direct and internal proof of its forgery 
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is, its ascribing the origin of printing to Haerlem ; where John 
Gutenberg, the inventor, is said to have been personally at work, 
when Corsellis was brought away, and the art itself to have been 
first carried to Mentz by a brother of one of Gutenberg*s work- 
men : for it is c^rfhin, beyond all doubt, that printing was first 
invented and propagated from Mentz. Caxton’s testimony seems 
alone to be decisive ; who, in the continuation of the Polychroni- 
con, says, About this time (viz. anno 1455), the crafte of em- 
prynting was first found in Mogounce in Alniayne, &c.’' He was 
abroad in the very country and at the time, when the first project 
an^ thought of it began, and the rudest essays of it were attempted ; 
where he continued for thirty years, viz. from 1441 to 1471 : and, 
as he was particularly curious and inqiiisitiv|j after this new art, 
of whicli he was endeavouring, to get a perfect information, he 
could not be ignorant of the place where it was first exercised. 
This confutes what Palmer conjectures, to confirm the credit of 
(he Record, that the compiler might take up with the common 
report, that passed current at the time in Holland, in favour of 
Haerlem ; or probably receive it from Caxton himself : for it does 
not appear ^hat there was any such report at the time, nor many 
years after ; and Caxton, we see, was better informed from his own 
knowledge : and, had Calmer been equally curious, he could not 
have been ignorant of this testimony of his in the very case. 

Besides the evidence of Chxton, we have another contemporary 
authority, from the Black Bbok, or Register of the Garter, pub- 
lished by Mr. Anstis,*^whefe, in the thirty-fifth^ year of Henry 
VI, anno 1457, it is said, “ In this year of our most pious king, 
the art of printing IBooks first began at Mentz, a famous city of 
Germany.” 

Fabian also, the writer of the Chronicle^ an author of good credit, 
who lived at the same time with Caxtoh, though some years younger, 
says, " This yare (viz, 35th of Henry yi.) after the opynyon of 
dyverse wryters, beggp in a citie of Almaine, namyd Mogunce, the 
crafte of empryntynge^bokys, lahich sen that^ tyme hath had won- 
derful encrease,” These three testimonies have not been produced 
before, that we know of ; two of them \^ere communicated by Mr. 
Baker, who of all men was the most abl6, well as the most 

♦ ^1. iUp. 161. 
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wilHng, to give information in every point of curions and uncom- 
mon history. 

We need not pursue this question any farther ; the testimonies 
commonly alleged in it^ may be seen in Mr. Maittaire, Palmer, &c. 
and we shall only observe, that we have full and authentic evidence 
for the cause of Mentz, in an edition of Livy from that place, 1518, 
by John Schoeffer, the son of Peter, the partner and son-in-law 
of John Faust: where the patent of privilege granted by 
THE Emperor to the Printer, the prefatory epistle of Eras- 
mus, the epistle dedicatory to the prince by Ulrich Hutten, the 
epistle to the reader, of the two learned men who had the care of 
the edition ; all concur in asserting the origin of the art for that 
city, and the invention and first exercise of it to Faust : and Eras- 
mus, particularly, who was a Dutchman, would not have decided 
against his own country, had there been any ground for the claim 
of Haerlem. 

But to return to the Lambeth Record : as it was never heard of 
before the publicatiofn of Atkinses book, so it has never since been 
seen or produced by any man ; though the registers of Canterbury 
have on many occasions been diligently and particularly searched 
for it. They were examined, Without doubt, very carefully by arch- 
bishop Parker, for the compiling of his Antiquities of the British 
Church ; where, in the life of Thomas Bourchier, though he con- 
gratulates that age on the noble and useful invention of printing, 
yet he is silent as to the introduction of it into England by the en- 
deavours of that archbishop ; nay, his giving the honour of the 
invention to Stmsburg, clearly shews, that he knew nothing of 
the story of Corsellis conveyed from Haerlem, and that the Record 
was not in being in his time. Palmer himself owns. That it is not 
to be found there' now ; for that the late earl brPembroke assured 
bim, Uiat he had employed a person for some time to search for 
it, but in vain. 

On these grounds we may pronounce the Record to be a forgery 
yet all the writers above-mentioned take p^s to support its cre- 
dit, and call it an autlientic jpiece. 

* **The whole narrative is an absurd fabrication, and has been treated with 
proper ridicule and scifverfty by Dr. Middleton, and Oxonides.”*— Z>i^. Bid, 
jiniiq. i. xcrii. , 
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Atkinss who by his maimer of writing seems to have been a bold 
and vain man« might possibly be the inventor; for he had an inter- 
est in imposing it upon the world, in order to confirm the 
argument of his book, that Printing was of the Prerogative Royal; 
in opposition to the Company of Stationers, with whom he was 
engaged in an expensive suit of law, in defence of the King^s 
patents, under which he claimed some exclusive powers of printing. 
For he tells us, that upon considering the thing, he could not but 
think that a public person, more eminent than a mercer, and a 
public purse, must needs be concerned in so public a good ; and 
tl^ more he considered, the mor^nquisitive he was to find out the 
truth. So that he had formed his hypothesis before he had found 
his Rec9rd ; which he published, he says, a friend to truth ; not 
to suffer one man to be intituled to the worthy atchievements of 
another ; and as a friend to himself, not to lose one of his best 
arguments of intituling the king to this art. ^ But, if Atkins was 
not himself the contriver, he was imposed upon at least by some 
more crafty ; who imagined that his interest in the cause, and the 
warmth that he shewed in prosecuting it, would induce him to 
swallow* for genuine, whatever was offered of the kind. 

We have now cleared our hands* of the Record : but the book 
stands firm,,as a monument of the exercise of printing in Oxford 
six years older than any book of Caxton with date. The fact is 
strong, and what in oidintiry cases passes for certain evidence of 
the age of books ; but in this, there are such contrary facts to 
balance it, and such circumstances to turn the scale, that to speak 
freely, makes the date in question to have been falsified originally 
by the printer, either by design or mistake, and an x to have been 
dropt or omitted in the age of its impression. * 

Examples uf the kind are common in the course of printing. 
It has been observed that several dates have been altered very 
artfully after^publication, to give theifk the credit of greater anti- 
quity. They have at Haerlem, in large quarto, a translation into 
Dutch of Barthoh^peus de .proprietatibus rerum, printed anno 
M.cccc.xxxv, by Jacob Belbut ; this they show to confirm their 
.claim to the earliest* prinflng, and Receive the unskilful. But 
Mr. Bagford, who had seen another copy v^^th a true date, dis- 
covered the cheat ; by which the l had been erased so cunningly, 
* The reader will be aware that I am still copying from Luckombe. — //. 
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that it was not easy to perceive it. But besides the frauds of 
an after-contrivance, there are many false dates originally given 
by the printers ; partly by design, to raise the value of their works, 
but chiefly by negligence and blunder. There is a Bible at 
Augsburgh, of ann. 1449, where the two last figures are trans- 
posed, and shquld stand thus, 1494 : Chevillier mentions three 
more, one at Paris of ann. 1443 ; another at Lyons, 1446 ; a 
third at Basil, 1460 ; though printing was not used in any of 
these places till many years after. Orlandi describes three books 
with the like mistake from Mentz ; and Jo. KoelhofT, who first 
printed about the year 1470, a^ Cologne, has dated one of his 
books anno m.cccc. with a c omitted; and another, anno 1458; 
which Palmer imputea to design rather than mistake.’'^ • 

But what is most to our point' is a book from the famous 
printer, Nicholas Jenson,i- of which Mr. Maittaire gave the first 
notice, called Decor Puellarum, printed anno m.cccc.lxi. All 
the other works of Jenson were published from Venice, between 
anno 1470 and 1480, which justly raised a suspicion that an x 
had been dropt from the date of this which ought to be advanced 
ten years forward ; since it was not credible that so great a master 
of the art, who at once * invented and perfected it, could lie so 
many years idle and unemployed. The suspicion appeared to be 
well grounded from an edition of Tully^s Epistles, at Venice, the 
first work of another famed printer, John* de Spira, anno 1469 ; 
who, in the four following verses, at the end of the book, claims 
the honour of being the first who had printed in that city 

Primus in AdriacA formis impressit aenis 
IJrbe libroB SpirA genitus de stirpe Johannes. 

In reliquis sit quanta, vides, spes, lector, habenda, 

Qutfm labor hie primus^ calami superaverit artem. 

It is the more current opinion, confirmed by the testimony of 
contemporary writers, that Jenson was the first printer at Venice ; 
but these verses of John de Spira, published at the time, as well 
as the place, in which they both lived, and in the fsU^e of his 
rival, Jenson, without any c 9 ntradiction from him, seem to have 
a weight too grqat tp be over-ruled by any foreign evidence 
whatsoever. r 


♦ Home, p. 186. 


t See Sect. vii. 
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These instances, with many more that might be collected, 
show the possibility of my conjecture ; and, for the probability 
of it, the book itself affords sufficient proof ; for, not to insist on 
what is less material, the neatness of the letter, and regularity of 
the page, &c. above those of Caxton ; it has one mark that seems 
to carry the matter beyond probable, and to make il even certain, 
viz, the use of signatures, or letters of the alphabet placed at the 
bottom of the page, to show the sequel of the sheets and leaves 
of each book : an improvement contrived for the direction of the 
book- binders which yet was not practised or invented at the 
time when this book is supposed to be printed ; for we find no 
signatures in the books of FAist or Schoeffer, at Mentz, nor in 
the more improved and beautiful impressions of John de Spira, 
apd Jenson, at Venice, till several years later. There is a book 
in the public library at Cambridge that seems to fix the very time 
of their invention, at least in Venice, the filace where the art itself 
received the greatest improvements ; Baldi I^ctura super Codic, 
&c. printed by John de Colonia and John Manthcn dc Gherretzem, 
anno M.ccqc.Lxxim. It is a large and fair volume in folio, 
without signatures, till about the iftiddle of the book, in which 
they are first introduced, and so continued forward : which makes 
it probable ttiat the first thought of them was suggested during 
the time of the impression/ They were used at Cologne, anno 
1475; at Paris, 1476; by Caxton not before 1480; but if the 
discovery had been 4}rought into England, and practised at 
Oxford twelve years before, jt is not probable that he would have 
printed so long at Westminster without them. 

Mr. Palmer, indeed, says that Anthony Zarot was esteeided the 
inventor of signatures, and that they are found in a Terence 
printed by him at Milan, in 1470, in which year he first printed.* 
Allowing tben\ to be in the Terence,^«md Zarot the inventor, it 
confutes the date of our Oxford book as effectually as if they 

* In the infancy of printing, they had likewise *a Regiiirum Chartarum 
for the convenience of the jundersj to drsw^hU, at thd end of each volume, 
they collected the signatures, and the first words of the first fonr sheets of 
each alphabet. To abridge it, they afterwards con Anted themselves to express 
the signatures, and how often eacl^ lettcgVas repeated ; but the refpstrum has 
been now long disused. — Rees. 


G 
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were of later origin at Venice, aa there is reason to imagine from 
the testimony of all old books. 

What further confirms the opimon is, that from the time of the 
pretended date of this book, anno 1468, we Jinve no other fruit 
or production from the press at Oxford «for eleven years next 
followings and it cannot be imagined that a press, established 
with so much pains and expense, could be suffered to lie so long 
idle and useless ; whereas, if a conjecture be admitted, all the 
difficulties that seem insuperable and inconsistent with the sup- 
posed cera of printing there, will vanish at once. For, allowing the 
book to have been printed ten years later, anno 1478, then the hse 
of signatures can be no objection ; ajbreign printer might introduce 
them, Caxton follow*his example, and the course of printing and 
sequel of books published from Oxford will proceed regularly : — 
Exposicio Sancti Jeronimi in Simbolum Apostolorum, Oxon. 1478 
Leonard! Aretini in Arist. Ethic. Comment. - ib. 1479 
iEgidius de Roma, &c. de Peccato Originali - ib. 1479 
Guido de Columna de Historia Trojana, per T. R. ib. 1480 
Alexandri ab Hales, &c. ex{k)8itio super 3 Lib. de Anim& 
per me Theod. Rood - - - ib. 1481 

Franc. Aretini Oratoris Phalaridis Epist. e OrsBco in 
Latin. Versio. — Hoc opusculum in Alma Universitate 
OxonisB, a natali Christiano ducentesima & nonagesima 
septima Olympiade feliciter impressum est. [That is] 1485 
Hoc Theodoricus Rood, quern Collouia misit 
Sanguine Germanus, nobile pressit opus ; 

Atque sibi socius Thomas fuit Anglicus Hunte : 

Dii dent ut Venetos exuperare queant ! 

Quam Jenson Venetos docuit vir Gallicus artem, 

Ingenio didicit terra Britanna suo, 

Cselatos Veneti nobis transmittere libros 
Cedite, nos aliis vendimus, O Veneti. 

Quae fuerat vobis ars primum nota, Latini* 

Est eadem hobis ipsa reperta premens.f 

* In file * Additional Remarita’ at the end of Bowyer and Niehoh’a Origin 
of Printing, it is auggpated that the reading of the word Latim might be the 
vocative case plural, O Ramatu. 

t This word stood originally contracted thus pres— which has been supplied 
by Dr. Middleton as premens and by Dr. Ducarel as prttsens. 
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Quamris sejunctos toto canit orbe Britannoa 
Virgilius, placet his lingua Latina tamen.'*^ 

These are all the books printed at Oxford, before 1500, that 
have hitherto made their appearance and we have any certain 
notice of. We have inserted the colophon and versus of the last, 
because they have something curious and historical in them. We 
know of but another instance of the date of a book computed by 
Olympiads— »d.tisoim EpigrammaiSn libri, &c. printed at Venice, 
1472, with this designation of the year at the end-—*' A Nativitate 

• Trantlation . — This little Work was auspiciously imprinted in the pious 
University of Oxford, in the two hundred and nincty^scventh Olympiad from 
the Birth of Christ. . 

[Reckoning each Olympic Term to consist of five years, instead of four, 
the date of this book will accord with the year 14t^.] 

Tlicodoric Rood, a German bom, 

Cy the city of Cologne, 

That he this curious book did print, 

To all men maketh kn(\prQ ; 

And his good partner, Thomas Hunte, 

An Englishman he was : 

Now aid them Heaven! that ho they may 
Venetian skill surpass. 

• 

A man o6 France, nam'd Jenson, taught 
The Venetians Hus fair art, 

Wliich Britain, her industry. 

Did to herself impart. 

Engraved books to send to us, 

^ tvbich in deep lore excel, , 

Cease, O Venetians ! yield to us— 

We to all others sell. 

The laakuage, Romans, which by you. 

So long before wfts known 
Is now at length by us attain’d 
And used with our own. , 

The Britons severed from the wcfirid ^ 

Though Virgil tral^^ung. 

They now can well bis works peruse 
In his own Latin tongue. 

G 2 
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CkrisH ducenteshue nanagenma quhaa anno 8/’ where 

the printer, as in the present case, fottows the common mistake, 
both of the ancients and modems, of taking the Olympiad for a 
term of five years complete ; whereas it really oincluded but four, 
and was celebrated the fifth; as the Lustrum likewise of the 
Romans. In^our Oxford book the year of the Olympiad is not 
distii^ished, as in that of Venice, so that it might possibly be 
printe4 somewhat earlier, and nearer to the rest, in order of time: 
but as the 7th verse seems to refer to the statute of the 1st of 
Richard III. prohibiting the Italians from importing and selling 
their wares in England by retail, &.r. excepting books writteA or 
printed,* which act passed 1483; so that this book of Rood’s 
could not be printed before that year. The third verse rescues 
from oblivion the name of an English printer, Thomas Hunte, not 
mentioned before by any of our English writers, nor discovered in 
any other book. Biit what is the most remarkable, and worthy 
the greatest stress, is, that in the sixth verse, the art and use of 
printing is affirmed to have been first set on foot, and prac- 
tised in this island by our own countrymen ; which must conse- 
quently have a reference to Gaxton, who has no rival of this coun- 
try to dispute the honour with him. And so we are furnished at 
last, from Oxford itself, with a testimpny that overthrows the date 
of their own book. 

Theodoric Rood, we see, came froip Cologne, where Caxton had 
resided many years and instructed himself in the art of printing, 
1471 ; and being so well acquainted with the place, and particu- 
larly the printers of it, might probably be the instrument of bring- 
ing o\eT this or any other printer, a year or two before (if there 
really was any such) to be employed at Oxford ; and the obscure 
tradition of this fact gave rise to the fiction of the record. But, 

« Thitt act says, ** Provided always, that this act, or any parcel thereof, or 
any other act made, or to be made, in this said parliament; shall not extend, 
or he in prejudice, disturbance, damagf, or imp^iment, to any artificer, or 
merchant stranger, of what nadon or country he be, or shall be of, for bring- 
ing into tlus realm, or seUing by retail, or otherwise, any hooks written or 
printed, or for inhabidog yritllin this sud realm for the same intent, or any 
scrivener, illuminor, rdhder, or printer of such books, which he hath, or shall 
have to sell by way of merchandize,^ or far their dwelling within this said 
realm, for the exercise of the said occupation ; this act, or any part thereof 
notwithstanding/' 
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however this be, it seems pretty clear, that Caxton's bei&r ao well 
knowa at Ck>logne, and his setting up a pr^ at h()int?1iUiiMtatitty 
after his return from that place, which could hardly be a sec^t to 
Rood, must be the ground of the compliment paid to our country, 
and the very Uiing^referred to in the verses. 

There is another bodk, in the public library at Cambridge, wkh*- 
out the name of printer or place ; which, from the comparison of 
its types with those of Rood, is judged to be of his printing, and 
added to the catalogue of his works ; but the identity of the letter 
in different books, though a probable argument, is not a cerhun 
on^ for the identity of the press. 

Besides this early printing at Oxford, there are several proofs of 
the use of it, likewise, about the same time, in the city of Londonv 
much earlier than some writers have imagined, with the names of 
the first printers there, who are not taken notice of by them ; viz. 
John Lettou and Will, de Machlinia. Their productions were on 
a rude and coarse Gothic character, more rude than Caxton ; and, 
from both these printers in partnership, may be seen the first edi^ 
tion of the famous Littleton’s Tenures printed at London, in a 
small folio,«without date ; which his great commentator, the lord 
chief justice Coke, had not seen or heard of : for in the preface to 
his Institute^ he says, that this work was not published in print 
either by judge Littleton hifnself, or Richard his son ; and^hat 
the first edition, that he had seen, was printed at Rouen in Nor- 
mandy ad imtanciam Hichdrdi Pymon, printer to king Henry 
VIII. They have^ this* edition also in the libraiy at Cambridge, 
but it is undoubtedly later by thirty or forty years than the other 
we arc speaking of ; which, as far as we may collect from the 
time noted above, in which John Lettou printed, was pfobably 
published, or at least put to the press by. the author himself, who 
died ann. 1481. 

We shall now return to Caxton, and'state, as briefly as we can, 
the positive evidence that remains of his being the first printer of this 
kingdom ; for what has already tbeen alleged js chiefly negative or 
circumstantial. And here, as before hinted, all our writers before 
the Restoration, who mention the introjjfuction of the art amongst 
us, give hhn the credit of it, without any c5nt|^iction or variation. 
Stowe, in his Survey of London, speaking of the 37th year of 
Henry VI. or ann. 1458, says, ** tiic noble science of printing was 
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ab6ut this time found at Magunceby John Gattemberg> a knight ; 
and William Caxton, of London^ mercer, brought it into England, 
about the year 1471, and practised the same in the Abby of West- 
minster." Trussel gives the same account in the histoiy of Heniy 
VI. and sir Richard Baker in his Chronicle : aftd* Mr. Howell, in 
his Londinopolis, describes the place whcfire the Abbot of West- 
minster set up the first press for Caxton’s use, in the Almonry or 
Ambry. As a confirmation of this opinion, Mr. Newcourt, in his 
Repertorium, tom. i. p. 721, has it thus : St. Ann’s, an old 
chapel, over against which the lady Margaret, mother to king 
Henry VII. erected an alms-house for poor women, which is pow 
(in Stowe’s time) turned into lodgings for singing-m^ of the col- 
lege. The place, wherein this chapel and alms-house stood, was 
called the Eleemosinaiy or Almonry, now corruptly the Ambry 
[Aumbry], for that the alma of the abby were there distributed to 
the poor ; in which the abbot of Westminster erected the first 
press for book-printing') that ever was in England, about the year 
of Christ 1471, and where William Caxton, citizen and mercer of 
London, who first brought it into England, practised it." This 
chapel was in a retired place, and free from interruption; and from 
this, or some other chapel, ’'{is supposed the name of Chapel has 
been given to all printing-houses in England ever since.* But 
above all, the famous John Leland, library keeper to Henry VIII, 
who, by way of honour, had the title of The Antiquary,” and 

* £sch printer hence, howe'erunble^t his walls. 

E’en to this day, his house a chapel caAIs. 

M^Crbery, **J^hePrei$,** p. 18 . 

It Is most probable that Caxton, after the manner observed in other monas- 
teries, erected his press near one of the chapels attacked to the aisles of the 
abbey, and his Priniin^’-office mi^ht have superseded the use of what was 
called the Scriptorium of the same. No remains of this once interesting place 
can now be asoertahied \ indeedi, there is a strong presumption, that it was 
pidled down in making alterations for the building pf Henry Vllik^s chapd ; 
for if Henry made no scruple to desudish the chapel of the Virgin (See 
Pennant’s London, p. 78, 3rd Edit.) in order to cany into effect his own plans 
for erecting the magnificent one which goes bykis own name, the office of 
the Printer stood little chance of escaping a similar fate! According to 
Bagford, ** Caxton’s cfice was a^rwards removed into King-street, but 
whereabouts, or what sign, is not kniiwn.’i See T\fp. Amtiq, vol. I. 

p. ci. cU. 



lived near to Caxton’a own time* expressly calls him tho' first 
printer of England* and speaks honourably of his works : and as 
he had spent some time in Oxford* after having first studied and 
taken a degree at Cambridge* he could hardly be ignorant of the 
origin and history of printing in that University. We cannot 
forbear adding* for the sake of a name so celebrated* the more 
modem testimony of Mr. Henry Wharton* who ai^mia Caxton to 
have been the first that imported the Art of Printing into this 
kingdom ; on whose authority the no lei|8 celebrated M. du Pin 
styles him likewise the first printer of England. 

7*0 the attestation of our historians* who are clear in favour of 
Caxton* and quite silent concerning an earlier press at Oxford* 
the works of Caxton himself add great confirmation : the rude- 
ness of the letter^ irregularity of the page* want .of signatures* 
initial letters* &c. in his first impressions* give a prejudice at 
sight of their being the first productions of the art amongst ub. 
But besides tliese circumstances* notice has been taken of a 
passive in one of his books* that amounts* in a manner* to a 
direct testimony of it Thus end I this book* See. and for as 
moche as in wiytyng of the same my penne is worn* myn hande 
wery, and myn eyen dimmed with overmoche lokyng on the whit 
paper — and th&t age crepeth on me dayly — and also because I 
have promysid to dyverce g^ntilmen and to my frendes to adresse 
to hem as hastely as I my^ht this sayd book* therefore I have 
practysed* and lerned at grete cliarge and dispense to ordeyne 
this sayd book in piynle htfier the maner andjforme as ye may 
here see* and is not wretoiv with penne and ynke as other bokes 
ben, to thende thaf every man may have them attones* for all the 
books of this stoiye named, the Recule of the Histdlyes of 
Troyes, thus enprynted as ye here see* were begonne in oon day 
and also finished in oon day* SilcV* Now this is the very style 
and language ef the first printers* as j6very body knows* who has 
been at all conversaq^ with old bdoks. Faust and SchoefiPer* the 
inventors* set the ex^ple in* their first works from Mentx* by 
advertising the public at the end . of each that they were not 
drawn or written by a pen (as all b^ks had been before)* but 
made by a new art and invention of prfaitipg or stamping them 
by characters or types of metal*set in forms. In imitation of 
whom the succeeding printers* in most cities of Europe* where the 
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art was new, generally gave the like advertisement, as we may 
see from Venice, Rome, Naples, Verona, Basil, Augsburg, 
Louvain, &c. just as our Caxton, in the instance above. 

In Pliny’s Natural History, printed at Venice, we have the fol- 
lowing verses 

Quern modo tarn rarum cupiens vix lector habcret ; 

Quiq; etiam fhictus posne legendus eram : 

ReBtitult Venetit me nuper Spira Johannes; 

Bxscripaitq, Ubros nre notante meos. 

Fessa manus quondam, moneo, calamusq; quiescat : 

Namq; labor studio cessit & ingenio. m.cccc.lxviiii. 

At the end of Cicero’s Philippic Orations • 

Aaser Tarpeil eustos Jovis, unde, quod alis 
Gonstreperes, Qalliis dcddit ; Ultor adest 
Uldricus GaliiUS : ne quern poscantur in usiim, 

Edocuit pennis nil opus esse tuis. 

Imprimit ille die, quantum non scribitur anno. 

Ingenio, baud noceaa, omnia vincit homo. 


In a Spanish History of Rodericus Santius, printed at Rome : — 

De mandate R. P. D. Roderici Episcopi Fbientini Auctoris 
hqjus libri, ego Udalricus Qallvs sine calamo aut pennis eund. 
librum impressi.** 

In Eusebius’s Chronicon, printed in Latin at Milan 

Omnibus ut pateant, tabulis impressit ahenis 
Utile Lavania gente Flulippus opus. ** 

Hactenus hoc toto rarum fuit orbe volumen. 

Quod vix, qui ferret tssdia, ecriptor erat. • 

Nunc ope Lavanim numcrosa volumina nostii 
Mre perexiguo qualibet urbe legunt. 

As this is a strong proof of *his being our first printer, so it is 
a probable one that this very book was the first of his printing. 
Caxton had finished the tianslation of ^e two first books at 
Cologne, in 1471 : and having then good leisure, resolved to 
translate the third atthat place^ in the end of which we have the 
passage recited before. Now, in his other books, translated, as 
this was, from the French, he commonly marks the precise time 
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of his entering on the translation, of his finishing it, and of his 
putting it afterwards into the press ; which used to follow each 
other with little or no intermission, and were generally completed 
within t{ie compass of a few months; so ihat in the present 
case, after he had finished the translation, which must be in or 
soon after 1471, it is not likely that he would delay the impression 
longer than was necessary for the preparing his materials ; espe- 
cially as he was engaged by promise to his friends, who seem to 
have been pressing and in haste, to deliver copies of it to them as 
soon as possible. 

•But as in the case of the first printer, so in this of his first 
work, we have a testimony also from himself in favour of this 
book : for we have observed that, in the recital of his works, he 
mentions it the first in order, before the Boke of Chesse,*’ which 
seems to be a good argument of its being actually the first. 
" Wlien 1 had accomplished dyvers wej^kys and hystorys trans- 
lated out of Frenshe into Englyshe at the requeste of certayn 
lordes, ladyes, and gentylmen, as tlie Recuyel of the Hystoryes oi* 
Troye, the Boke of Chesse, the Hystorye of Jason, the Hystorye 
of the Miftour of the World— I havg submysed myself to translate 
into Englyshe the Legende of Sayntes, called Legenda Aurea in 
Latyn — and* Wylyam, Erie of ArondeU desyred me — and pro- 
inysed to take a resonyble quantyte of them— sente to me a 
worshipful gentylman— prpmysing that my sayd lord should, 
durying my lyf, give«and graunt to me a yerely fee, that is to 
note, a bucke in eommer and a doo in wynter,’’ 8tc. 

All this, adde4 to the conunon marks of earlier antiquity, 
which are more observable in this than in any other of his books, 
viz. the rudenessi of the letter, the incorrectness of the language, 
and the greater mixture of French .words than in his later pieces, 
makes us conclude it to be his first wqrk, executed when he came 
fresh from a* long residence in, foreign parts. Nay, there arc 
some circumstances lo make us believe that it was actually printed 
abroad at Cologne, where he finished the translation, and where 
he had been pracrisingand learning flie-art ; for, after the account 
given above, of his haviiig learnt to priqt, he immediately adds, 
whiche boke I have presented to my* said redoubtid lady 
Margrete, Duchesse of Burgoyne, &c. and she hath well acceptid 
hit, and largely rewarded the,'* &c. which seems to imply his 
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<SMliilttaRce abroad till after the impression as weH as the trans- 
lation of the book. . The conjecture is much strengthened by 
another fact attested of him — diat he did really print at Cologne 
the first edition of BarthoJmuRu? de proprietatibus rerum, in Latin; 
which is affirmed by Wynkyn de Worde, in an English edition 
of the same bopk« in the following lines * 

And also of your chaiyte besre in remembravnce 
The soule of William Gaxtoa, first printer of this boke. 

In Laten tongue at^ColeyOj himsdf to advaunce> 

That erery well disposyd man may thereon loke. 

It is certain . that the same book was printed at Cologne, by 
Jo. Koelholf, and the first that appears of his printing, 1470, 
whilst Caxton was at the place and busying himself in the art ; 
and if we suppose him to have been the encourager and promoter 
of the work, or to Jhave furnished the expense of it, he might 
possibly, on that account, be considered at home as the author 
of it. 

It is now time to draw to a conclusion, to avoid being censured 
for spending too much pains on an argument so inconsiderable ; 
where the only view is to set right some points of history that 
have been falsely or negligently treated by bur writer^ and, above 
all, to do a piece of justice to the ntemory of our worthy coun- 
tryman, WILLIAM CAXTON, and hot suffer him to be robbed 
of the glory so clearly due to him of 'having first introduced into 
this kingdom an^art of great use and benetft to mankind : a kind 
of merit that, in the sense of all nations, gives the best title to 
true praise, and the best claim to be commemorated with honour 
to posterity : and it ought to be inscribed on his monument, what 
is declared of another printer, Bartholomeus Bottonvs of Reggio--- 

Primus ego in patria modo chartas jere signavi, et 

NOVU8 BIBLIOPOLA FUI,''*Ac.* 


THE first biographer of Oaxton was the reverend John Lewis, 
minister of Margate, in Kent, the early friend and patron of Mr. 
Ames : in 1737 he published ** The life of Mayster Wyllyam 
Caxton of the Wealde of Kent ; the fisst Printer in England. In 

* So far Lttckombe. 
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which is given, an Account of the Rbe and Piogress of the Art 
of Pryntyng in England, during hia time, till 1493« Collected by 
John Lewis, Minister of Mergate in Kent royal 8vq. 

He was a native of that part of Kent which was formerly de- 
nominated the WeaUtt from the wood with which it abounded ; 
but the exact time of his birth has not been recorded by his 
graphers.* In his preface to The History of Troy, Caxton has 
mentioned the place of his nativity, but unfortunately the day, the 
month, and even the year, are alike quitted. Circumstances, 
however, appear to supply this deficiency ; and from their con- 
currence, we are enabled, with a tolerable degree of precision, to 
fix the time of his birth about the year 1412. Of his parents 
little more is known, than that they wei;p respectable in their 
character, and decent in their circumstances ; but nothing appears 
in their history to require any digressive retrospection. In ano- 
ther preface Caxton informs us, that he received his learning 
from his parents. This, however, hiS biographer intimates, 
amounted to nothing more than reading, writing, and a knowledge 
of arithmetic; which, iu those days of darkness, included no 
small por^jion of a liberal education ; and of this learning, he re- 
ceived the greater part from his mdlher. 

As nothing is knoWh of his early years, it is probable that he 
remained under the paternal roof until he had attained the age of 
seventeen or eighteen, at which time he was removed to London, 
and put an apprentice with Mr. Robert Large, an eminent mercer, 
in the parish of St.^Olave’s, Old Jewry. This gentleman war 
chosen 8herifi'in*1430, anc^had the honour of being Lord Mayor 
of London, in 1489. It appears that Caxton served him with 
much fidelity ; since, as a testimony of his esteem, he be^u^thed 
to him a legacy of 20 mark8,t which, fX this period, was no in- 
considerable sum. 

Caxton, Olathe death of his master/and on receiving his legacy, 

^ Carter, in his History of Cambridgeshire, says, ** Caxton was a Cain- 
bridgeshlre man, bom at Caxton, in tbat^ county, from which he tahc* his 
name.*’ Though nothinff can possibly, in* the way of proof, exceed in 
absurdity such proof as this, yet I suppose gepmetricians would scarcely be 
willing to lend me thdr phrase, dew^nutraih ad tibturdum, to express my 
contempt of an idea so ridiculoAily preposterous. 

t This legacy has been^variously stated, 23 marks, 34 marks, &c. ; but the 
will, preserved in the Prerogative Office, proves it to have been 20 marks. 
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reiiolved to pay a visit to foreign countries. He accordingly, oh 
leaving his native land, having acquired an intimate acquaintance 
with trade, embarked in the character of a merchant, agent, or 
factor and, during thirty years, took up his occasional abode 
in Brabant, Flanders, Holland, and Zealand. BuLhis knowledge 
of commercial transactions which he acquii^ed abroad, rather in* 
creased than diminished his reputation at home, notwithstanding 
his long and continued absence. 

In the year 1464, hia name was joined with that of Richard 
Whitehill, esq. in a commission from Edward IV, to conclude a 
treaty of trade and commerce between him and the Duke of 
Burgundy. This circumstance shows, that his name was not 
unknown at the English court ; and that the report of his talents 
and integrity had been sufficiently ^favourable to raise him to this 
exalted office. 

About four years after the previous transaction, the sister of 
Edward was married to the young Duke of Burgundy, at which 
time Caxton was incorporated in her retinue. He has himself re- 
corded, that he was ** servant of her Grace, and that he received 
of her an yearly fee, and many other great and good' benefits.^’ 
In what capacity he stood, we have not been informed ; but as 
her Grace occasionally found fault with his English, and desired 
him to correct his language, we may infer that he was treated 
with a degree of familiarity, which coifld not belong to a subordi- 
nate domestic. 

Printing had now been invented aboht 18 years, and carried to 
an unexpected degree of perfection, it was practised at Mentz in 
Germany j but the art had been kept a profound secret from the 
world. ** Books,” however, Mr. Caxton has observed, were noit 
multiplied at this period, -in a manner so extensive 'as might have 
been expected and little doubt can be entertained as to the ac- 
curacy of his statement, since his restless curiosity would not 
permit him to remain ignorant oi such an event. 

His worthy patroness, the Duchess of Burgundy, urged him to 
undertake the translation into English, of a French book, entitled 

* 'o 

* ** It Is pretty certsiii(saynMr.Dibd!n)thst mercers, in the time of Caxton, 
were genersl merchsats, tmffing in all kinds of goods, sad that they united k 
lore of literature and of books with their othAr multifarious concerns. Hence, 
probably, Caxton acquired his passion for bocdts and learning — a passion 
which never seems to ha\^ deserted him.^* ' 
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Recuyell of the Historyes of Troy.” This seems to have been 
projected by her, with a de8ig;n to introduce tlie Art of Printing 
into England, whenever a favourable opportunity should offer* , 

Jhe little knowjedge which Caxton had acquired of the French 
tongue, and hfs partied forgetfulness of the English, after a resi- 
dence in foreign parts of nearly thirty years, led him to think 
himself but badly calculated for such an undertaking. His 
patroness, however, urging him to begin, he entered on his work, 
though with much reluctance ; but after* proceeding a little way 
in his translation, he dropped it altogether for nearly two years. 
TRe Duchess at length sent for him, to inquire into the progress 
he had made, and to read what he had translated. Caxton pro- 
duced what he had finished, and she examined three or four leaves, 
with the English of which she found some fault ; but instead of 
discouraging him, he was desired to resume his labours. Being 
unwilling to incur her displeasure by disobedience, he renewed 
his application, and soon brought his work to a conclusion. It 
was begun in 1468, and was finished in 1471. Tlie Duchess re- 
ceived it kindly, and handsomely rewarded him for his trouble. 

In the year 1462, Mentz was taken by the Duke of Saxony ; 
in consequence of which, most of the artificers employed by John 
Fust, or.Fahstus, the great inventor of printing, were scattered 
abroad ; and there can be little doubt that Caxton, who at this 
time resided near Mentz, availed himself of this opportunity to 
make himself acquainted \irith an art, the knowledge of which he 
had spared neither expense nor trouble to obtaim It is generally 
understood, that hy the aid of these men, he established a printing 
press at Cologn, where he printed the first edition of the. work he 
had translated. Such copies as were preserved bore all the marks 
of antiquity. ' The letters were rude, and the language was in- 
correct, and more mixed with Frenclj terms than any of his ex- 
pressions were after his return iq England. This, Mr. Lewis, in 
his Life of Caxton, thinks to be the first book that he ever 
printed. * * • 

While residing at Cologne, he became acquainted with Wynkyn 
de Worde, and Theodoric Rood, a* nidive of that place, and 
Thomas Hunte, his own countryman, who Vere all printers. De 
Worde came afterwards to England with Caxton, and continued 
with him to the time of his death. The others- Soon followed, and 
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settled in Oxford, where they established a press, and printed^ 
books in Latin. 

The number of bodLS prirted by Cazton, at Cologn, is not 
known with inore precision, than the exact tiiqe of his comipg 
into England. The same uncertainty rests op the title of the first 
book that ever issued from an English press. Mr. Lewis asserts, 
that the ** Game and Play of ' Chess/’ was the most early speci- 
men, and that it appeared in the year 1472, or 1473, and in this 
opinion he is confirmed by others ; while, on the contrary, it is 
contended, that this supposition involves difBculties which cannot 
easily be overcome. 

In 1468, the Earl of Warwick formed a conspiracy to dethrone 
Edward IV, and so successful was he in the commencement of 
his attempt, that he compelled the King to fiee into Flanders. 
From this place, having procured assistance from the Duke of 
Burgundy, he retamed,< slew Warwick, defeated his army, and 
regained his throne. Caxton had not been unknown to him prior 
to this event. But of this favourable circumstance he is said to 
have availed himself, and to have come into England about this 
time, under the royal protection. It is, however, an adimtted fact, 
that Caxton was at Cologn in 1471. Hence, some have concluded, 
that he occasionally visited England before that time, to make 
arrangements respecting the establishment of printing in this 
country ; but that he continued his business at Cologn, until the 
necessary preparations were made ; so that according to these 
statements, he can scarcely be considered as fully at woric in this 
country until 1473 or 1474. 

The first book printed by Caxton, that has any date, is said to 
have been printed at Westminster, about six years after 1471. 
But Mr. Caxton expressly* informs us, that his book*", the ** Game 
of Chess,” was printed on the last day of March, 1471. Unfortu* 
nately, however, he does not say whether it was done in England 
or Cologn, and it is now perhaps totally imitossible to ascertain 
the fact. * • • 

Of Caxton’s typographical labours, between the years 1471 and 
1474 we have no recorded account, although it is extremely pro- 
bable, that a curious and active mind like his, just engaged in the 
exercise of a newly-discovered and iinportant art, would have 
turned its attention to a variety of objects for publication ; neither 
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has any information been obtained of the exact period when be 
returned to England, and introduced the Art of Printing into the 
metropolis. Thus mnoht hxmever, is certain, that previous^ to 
the year 1477, Cipcton had quitted the Low Countries, and in that 
year was fairly* at work in Westminster, but whether in the Abbey 
or in his own house is not certain. At that period, Thomas 
Milling, Bishop of Hereford, held the abbotship of Saint Peter’s 
in eomMendam : he has been represented as a lorer of learning, 
and is said to have fostered Caxton in his* own house, and to have 
assigned him for his business a part of the Abbey. Caxton had, 
net doubt, brought over with him the necessary materials and im- 
plements, but the particular spot where he first brought them into 
use, or fixed the first press, cannot now be exactly traced. A 
cipher introduced by Caxton 'into many of his books, said to 
denote the year 1474, has been adduced as an evidence of the 
year in which he began to print in Englajid ; but the exact time 
when this cipher was first used, can hardly be determined with 
exactness. It is known to have been inserted in 1480 1 but how 
many years prior to this, is involved in uncertainty. 

In 1478* several books were printed by Caxton, of which the 
titles have been preserved ; but nothing can be inferred, cither 
from their numbers or their^ contents, except the progress of the 
art, which in England h^ only just started mto exisfonce. 
During this year, Mr. Caxton buried his father, who appears to 
have lived with him«at Westminster. In the accounts of the 
warden of the parish-church of St. Margaret, the following article 
is inserted. ** l^ni. The *day of bureyinge of William Caxton 
for ij torches and iiii tapers xx d.” ^ 

Mr. Caxton continued to pursue his business with reputation 
and success, fiom this period, until, the ^ear 1491 or 1492, during 
which intermediate years, numerous^ volumes issued from his 
press. But ^w rivals, however, ^ppSared to share his fame, or to 
divide his emolnmdits. In the year 1483, no more than four 
printing-presses are khown to* have been established in England. 
These are, Caxton in Westminster, Rood and Hunte in Oxford, an 
anonymons one in St. Alban’s, and De Machlinia, London. 
During this same year, 1483, ao act of Parliament was passed, 
giving leave to any artificer or'merchant to bring into this realm 
and sell any boohs whether written or printed.’’ Another act 
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VtULtes ^ ^ reaBon for the former, that few printers within this 
realm could well exerciae the craft of printing/^ 

It appears, thtd: Caxton continued his employment at West- 
minster, but not in the Abbey, until the time of his death. This 
event took place, according to the account given by the church- 
wardens, and in Mr. Lewis’s observations on it, between June 
1491, and June 1492. It is not improbable that it was near the 
former period, as Mr. Ames has limited the time to 1491. Of the 
death and burial of William Caxton, the following memorial has 
been preserved in the account of the wardens of the parish 
church of St. Margaret, Westminster, from the 17th of May, 
1490, to the 3rd of June, 1492, viz. 1492. ** Item ; atte bureyng 
of William Caxton for iiii torches... vis. viiid. Item, for the 
belle atte same bureynge . . . vi d.” 

' Mr. Lewis seems to think, as no mention is made either of 
Caxton’s wife or children, that he was never married. Palmer’s 
continuator, however, says of R. Pynson, that" he was son-in-law 
to Caxton but for this assertion, no evidence being produced, 
the fact has been much doubted. Pynson it appears was a 
printer. And it seems highly probable, if he had realty married 
Caxton’s daughter, that he would have succeeded him in his 
business, which it . is well known was not the case. * It does not 
appear that Caxton left any will, or at least, if he did, that will 
cannot be found. . A discovery of this document would remove all 
doubts from this question, and enable us, to know to whom he 
bequeathed his property. 

. As a mercliant, Caxton appears to have been a man of strict 
integrity ; and as a tradesman, when he established printing, he 
was duly attentive to his business. 

Whoever turns over his' printed works, must contract a respect 
for him, and be convinced that he preserved the same character 
through life of an honest, modest man ; greatly industrious to do 
good to his country, to the best of his abilities, by spreading 
among the people such books as he thought useful to religion and 
good manners, which were dhiefly translated from the French.^ 
The novelty and usefulness^ of his art recommended him to the 
special notice and favour of the> Great ; under whose protection, 
and at whose expense, the greate^st pkrt of his works were pub- 
• Dr. 0. Afiddleton, p. 20. 
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lished* Some of them are addressed to Edward IV ; his brother 
the Duke of Clarence ; and their sister the Duchess of Burgundy; 
in whose service and pay he lived many years, before he began to 
print ; as he oft acknowledges with great gratitude. He printed 
likewise for the use, and by the express order, of Henry VII ; 
his son Prince Arthur ; and many of the principal Nobility and 
Gentry of that age : all which confinns the notion of his being the 
First Printer ; for he would hardly have been so much caressed 
and employed, had there been an earlier and abler artist all Uie 
while at Oxford, who yet had no employment at all for tlie space 
of«eleven years. 

It has been generally asserted and believed, that all his books 
were printed in the Abbey of 'Westminster ; yet we have no 
assurance of it from himself, nOr any mention of the place before 
1477 ; so that he had been printing several years without telling 
us where. There is one mistake, however, ^orth the correcting, 
that the writers have universally fallen into, .and taken up from 
each other, that John Islip was the Abbot who drat encouraged 
the Art, and entertained the artist in his house : whereas you will 
find upon hfiquiry, that he was not ij^ade Abbot till four years after 
Caxton’s death; and^that Thomas Milling was Abbot in 1470, 
made bishop of Hereford a few years after, and probably held the 
Abbey in commendam in 1485, in which John £stney*next 
succeeded : so that Milling, who was reputed a great scholar, 
must have been the generous friend and patron of Caxton, who 
gave that liberal reception to an art so beneheiaktp learning* 

This shews how^ unsafe it* is to trust to common, history, and 
how necessary to recur to original testimonies, where we would 
know the state of, facts with exactness. Mr. Echard, at the end 
of Edward IVth’s reign, among the Icafhed of that age, mentions 
William Caxton as a writer of English history, but seems to 
doubt whethef he was the same with the printer of that name. 
Had he ever looked into Caxton’s books, the doubt had been, 
cleared ; or had he consulted Sis Chronicle England, which it 
is strange that an English historian dould neglect, he would have 
learnt at least to fix the beginning of that reign with more exact- 
ness, as it is remarked before, just two yecers earlier than he has 
placed it. • • , 

There is no clear account. left of Caxton’s age; but he was 

H 
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certainly Fery oM, and probably abore fourscore^ at the tiara of 
bis death.* In the year 1471 he complained, as may be seen, of 
the infirmities of age creeping upon him and feebling hie body^ 
yet he lived twenty-'three years after, and pursued his business 
with extraordinary diligence, in the Abbey ofWestIninster, till the 
year 1494, in which he died ; not in the year following, as most 
who write of him afiirm. This appears from some verses at the 
end of a book, called, " Hilton^s Scale of Perfection/^ printed in 
the same year. 

Infynitc laud with thankynges many folde 
I yeldc to God me socouryng with hit grace 
Tins boke to finyshe whiche that ye beholde 
Scale of Perfeccion calde in every place 

Whereof th auctor Walter Hilton was 
And Wyhkyr de Worde this hath sett in print 
In William Caxstons hows so fyll the case 
God rest his soule. In joy ther mot it stynt. 

Impressua anno salutis M.cccc^LXXXxnii. 

His bcoke are printed on paper made of the paste of linen rags, 
very fine and good, and not unlike the thin vellum on which they 
oped to write their books at that time. 

Notwithstanding he had printed for the use of Edward VI, and 
Henry VII, there are no grounds, for the ^notion which Palmer 
takes up, that the first Printers, and particularly Caxton, were 
sworn Servants and Printers to the Cl own ^ for Caxtpn gives not 
the least hint of any such character or title : however, it seesna to 
be instituted not long after his death; for of bia two principal 
workmen, Richard Pynson, and Wynkyn de Worde, the one was 
made Printer to the King; the other to the King’s mother, the 
Lady Majpgaret. Pynsoift ^es himself the first title, in The 
Imitatkmof the Life of Ghiist/* printed by him at the command of 
Lady Margaret, who had tcaaslated the fourth book of it from the 
French, 1604 ; and Wynkyh de Woide astumea the 
” The Sevan PenitentiBl Piahas/' expormdied by Biehep Fiahes* 

. and prilled m the year 1600. 

* The Roxbuighe dub, at the AmfiverBiry Meeting, June 1810, laoolVai 
to erect a Momwieat, witii a hMi-Wtm Insetiptieh, totbe meaunyef GlttiaB. 
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If, however, the art, or those who practised it, sought the royal 
favour and countenance, it was a privilege which monarchs might 
glory to confer. The benevolent of mankind, and more especially 
kings, as the fathers of their people, cannot bestow more valuable 
gifts on their wide-extended family, than by encouraging among 
them the exercise of an investigation so adapted «to their instruc- 
tion ; so calculated for their improvement in social and in public 
virtue.* 

All our writers on Printing observe, tKat Caxton distinguished 
the books of his printing by a particular device, consisting of the 
iidtial letters of his name, with a cipher between, which they 
interpret to stand for 74, and to refer to the first year of his 
printing in England ; but it was the opinfon of Dr. Middleton, 
that he began to use this cipher near the end of his life, and in 
his latest works ; The Poke of Eneydos, printed in 1489, being 
the first it appeared in, and it generally Appeared in those he 
afterwards published.f 

Mr. Caxton’s first performances are very rude and barbarous. 
Lewis says, he used a letter resembling the hand-writing then 
in use. llis il, at the end of a word, is very singular. He used 
the characteristics which we find in English manuscripts before 
the Conqud^t, Instead of commas and periods, he used an 
oblique stroke, thus /, whiph the Dutch printers do to this day in 
their Gothic impressions.. His letter was peculiar and easily 
known, being a mixture of.Secretary and Gothic as to shape ; and 
sometimes of Great Primer as to 8ize;f especially in printing 
proper names. Hebhad a way of joining almost any tWo characters 
together. In his titles he used the German Text, or what our 
printers call the Gothic, of the size of Great Primer, and some- 
times he mixed it with his Secretary or common print, as oiftr 
printers now do the italic. Like other printers of his time, he 
never used any direction or catchfwo^, but placed the signature 

* Stower, p. 32. 

t Heme in bit Bibliography, gives three cuts of the devices used by 
Gsxtoo, but each consiats of the same Lfetters and Cipher, varying in the 
display and ornaments. 

X For more particulars and/ac-similes of bit type, see the Section on 

Ht 
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where that now stands; and rarely numbered his leaves, and never 
his pages. In most of his books he only printed, as the custom 
then was, a small letter at the beginning of the chapters, to 
intimate what the initial or capital letter should be, and left that 
to be made by the illuminor, who wrote it with a pen, with red, 
blue, or green iink ; but .in some of his books he used two-line 
letters of a Gothic kind. As he printed long before the present 
method of adding the Errata at the end of books was used, his 
extraordinary exactness obliged him to take a great deal more 
pains than can easily be imagined ; for, after a book was printed 
off, his method was, to revise it, and correct the faults in it with 
red ink ; this being done to one copy, he then employed a proper 
person to correct the whole impression.” 

So far as any memorials of Caxton’s moral character have been 
preserve<l, the circumstances are much in his favour. He has 
uniformly been represented, as always having the fear of God 
and a deep sense of religion resting upon his mind. It is not, 
however, to be expected, that he should have risen above those 
fogs and clouds, which, prior to the Reformation, ‘involved the 
moral world in darkness. His attachment to the papal doctrine, 
and to the ceremonials of the Romish church, seemed always to 
partake of sincerity, even when it led him to advocate the absur- 
diries which prevailed. In the crusades he found much to com- 
mend, and but little to blame ; and w^as ready on most occasions 
to defend these fanatical expeditions against all who presumed to 
question their propriety. To the pilgrimages of‘ his day, and to 
those of his ancestors, he was much devoted, though it does not 
appear that he actually engaged in any of those painful journeys 
which he seemed so much to admire in others; This, however, 
seems to have arisen from the circumstances of his situation in 
life ; and it ought not to be considered as a proof of his insincerity. 
To the writings of Chaucer he was much attached ; and such was 
his friendship for the poet, that he desired people to pray for his 
soul, in which exercises there can be no doubt that he also 
devoutly engaged. There is written in very old hand, in a 
Fruchts Temporum of Mr. Kallard’s, of Camden in Gloucestershire, 
the following note. " Of your charite pray for the soul of 
Mayster Wyllyam Caxton, that in hys tyme was a man of moche 
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ornate and moche renommed wysdome and connyng, and decesed 
full crystenly the yere of our Lord M.cccc.lxxxxi. 

** Moder of Mere! shyld bym from thorribul fynd. 

And br^ng»hyui to lyff cternall that ncuyr hath ynd.'* 

But these superstitions may rather be considered as cliarac- 
teristic of the age in which Caxton lived, than as peculiarities 
exclusively applicable to himself. The books which he published 
w'ere almost wholly of a moral tendency, and the prefaces to 
several, that he occasionally wrote, partook of the same spirit. 
Ks errors, therefore, were rather those of the judgment than of 
the heart ; on which account they are more entitled to the sigh of 
pity than to the sneer of contempt. To draw a line between 
vincible and invincible ignorance on all occasions, is not the 
province of mortals. This can only be done by that All-wise 
Being, who, without the possibility of error, can always distinguish 
between infirmity and vice ; and wliose goodness arranges those 
I'arious dispensations under w'hich his creatures are placed. 

For a Catalogue of the Books printed by Caxton, and his imme- 
diate successors, I shall refer my leader to the Rev. Mr. Dibdin's 
Typographical Antiquities, where they are most minutely described. 
In this place I must confirm the account to those which wc|;e the 
first, or most remarkable, of their productions. 

The first book known to be printed in English, and by Caxton, 
is intituled, Renn/el the Histories of Troj/ ;♦ whirb, notwith- 
standing it was not printed England, yet being printed by him, 
and being full of rtifoniiutioii, we begin with it, which we hope will 
be well received. It was printed in 1471. After he had* finished 
the translation, which must have been in the year 1471, or soon 
after, he would not, of course, delay the impression longer thin 
necessary ; since, as he informs us in the conclusion of the third 

* In the Court of Burgundy, he became intimate with Raoul Ic Fevre, 
Chaplain to the Duke,* whose Recujfell of the Historjfea of Trojfe^ he 
translated in 1468, and ppblislied his English ix*rsion in 14/1. The original 
was the first book printed by Caxton ; it bears date 1464-7. It is amply de- 
scribed by Mr. Dibdin, in his Typographical Vol. I. The “ Oration 

of John Russel, on Charles Duke of Burgundy being created a K night of the 
Gaiter (1469)**, was the second : and the translation of the former was the 
third book which issued from his press.— J/orac, p. 168. 
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Tolume of that work, he waa engaged by piomiae to hia frienda^ 
who seem to have been pressing and in haste, to deliver copies of 
it to them as soon as possible, l^is it is likely he printed at 
Cologne. In the recital of his works he names this before the 
Game of Chess. It bears marks, likewise, of earfief antiquity than 
any other, in the rudeness* of its letter, the incorrectness of the 
language, and the great mixture of French words found in it. 

(Btamt at tf htaa. As this was the first book printed in 
England we shall insert the dedication To the right noble, right 
excellent and vcrtuous prince George, due of Clarence, erle of 
Warwick and Salisbury e, grete chamberlayn of Englond, amd 
leutenaiit of Irelond, oldest brother of kynge Edward, by the 
grace of God kynge of Englond and of Fraunce, your most humble 
servant, William Caxton, amonge other of your servantes, sends 
unto yow peas, helthe, joye, and victorye upon your enemeys, 
right high puyssant and redoubted prince. For as much as I 
have understand and knowe, tliat ye are enclined unto the comyn 
weie of the kynge, our said soveryn lord, and his nobles, lordes 
and comyn peple of his noble royame of Englond, and that ye 
sawe gladly the inhabitant of the same informed in good'; vertuous, 
prouihtuble and honestc numers, in whiche your noble persone, wit 
guydyng of youre hous, haboundeth, gyuyng lyght and ensample 
unto all other. Therefore 1 have put me in devoyr to translate a 
lityll booke late conien into myn handes, out of Frenshe into 
Englishe, in which 1 fynde than tori tieSj^ dictes of auncient 
doctoiirs, philosofdiers, poetes, and of other wyse men, which ben 
recounted and applyed unto the moralitie of the»publique wele, as 
well of the nobles as of the comyn peple, after tire game and playa 
of the Chesse, wliiche booke, right puyssand and redoubtid lord, 
Inliave made in the name, and under the shade w of your noble 
protection, not presumyng to correcte or enpoigne ony thynge 
agenst your noblesse ; for, Gpd be thanked, your excellent 
renome shyneih as well in straunge regions, as within the royame 
of Englond, gloriously unto your honoure and laude, whyche God 
multeplye and encrese. But io thentent that other of what estate 
and agrese they stand in, niay see in this said lityll booke, that 
they governed themself as they«ought to doo ; wherefor for my 
right dere redoubtid lord, I requyr and supply your good grace 
not to desdaygne to reseyve this sayd lityll booke in glee and 
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thaake, m wdl of me yoor humble and unknowen aenran^ as of 
a better and greater man than I am, for the right good u^lle that 
I have had to make this lityll work in the best wise I can# ought 
to be reputed for the fyat and dede ; and for more clerely to pre^ 
cede in this snyd hooke, I have ordyned that the chapiters been 
sete in the beginning, to thende that ye may see n\prc playnly the 
matter whereof the booke treteth,” &c.~The contents begin thus: 
“ This booke conteyneth iiii traytees, the first traytee is of the 
invencion of this play of the chesse, and conteyneth iii chapiters/* 
&c.— and ends thus : And therfore» my right undoubted lord, 1 
pray Almighty God to save the kynge our soverain lord, and to 
give hym grace to yssue as a kynge, and tabounde in all vertues, 
and to be assisted with all other his lordes, iti such wyse, that his 
noble royame of Englond may prosper, and habounde in vertues, 
and that synne may be eschewid, justice kept, the royame 
defended, good men rewarded, malefactors* puny sshid, and the 
ydle peple to be put to laboure, that he, wyth the nobles of the 
royame, may regne gloriously in conqueringe his enheritauuce, 
that verray peas and charity may endure in both his royames, and 
that mercliandise may have his coyrse, in such wise that every 
man enchew synne, and encrece in vertuous occupacions, prayinge 
your good grace to resseyue this lityll and sympie booke, made 
under the hope and shadowe of your protection, by hym tKat is 
your most humble servant, in gree and thanke. And I shall pray 
Almighty God for you^ long lyf and welfare, whiche he preserve, 
and send yow thacomplisshment of your hye, noble, joyous and 
virtuos desires, am^n. Fynysshid the last day of Marche, the yer 
of our Lord God a thosaund foure hondred and Lxxiiii/’, In the 
first edition of this book there were no cuts, but in the second 
there are ; and in the second and third chapters it is said, This 
game was invented by Philometer the philosopher, for the correc- 
tion and instruction of a wicked kjng 


CHARACTBBlSTipjS OV THE FfUST PRINTED BOOKS, 

Before we close this part of^ur woric we shall give a short 
account of what is most peculiar in the first production of the 
Art; which, though a subject well known by the curious, .it is 
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presumed may not be unacceptable to several persons, into whose 
handfl this work may chance to fall. 

With respect to their forms, they were generally either large or 
small Folios, or at least Quartos : the lesser sizes were not in use. 

The leaves were without running title,* ** direction-word, number 
of pages, or diyisions into paragraphs. 

The character itself was a rude old Gothic mixed with Secretary, 
designed on purpose to imitate the hand-writing of those times ; 
the words were printed «o close to one another that it was difficult 
and tedious to be read, even by those who were used to Manu- 
scripts, and to this method ; and often lead the inattentive reader 
into mistakes. 

Their orthography was various and often arbitrary, disregarding 
method. 

They had very frequent abbreviations, which in time grew so 
numerous and difficult to be understood that there was a neces- 
sity of writing a book to teach the manner of reading them.+ 

Tlieir periods were distinguished by no other points than the 
double or single one, that is, the colon and full-point : but they a 
little after introduced an oblique stroke, thus /, which answered 
tlie purpose of our coninui. 

They used no capital letters to begin a sentence, or for proper 
names of men or places. 

They left blanks for the places of titles, initial letters, and other 
ornaments, in order to have them supplied by the iliuminors, 
whose ingenious "art, though in vogue before and at that time, did 
not long survive the masterly improvements made by the printers 
in this Jbranch of their art. Those ornaments were exquisitely 
fine, and curiously variegated with the most beautiful colours, and 
even with gold and silver ; the margins likewise were frequently 

* Some of the early printed heoks of Caxton, have no title pages. 

t A curious example of this is i^Aveii by Mr. Nichols, Grig. p. 105 [mj 

** a singular specimen of which is faithfidly exhibited by Chevillier: 

Sic hie c fal siu qd ad simplr a e j>ducibile a Deo g a e & sir hie 
a li e g a n e pducibile'^ Do. 

I. e. Sicut hie est fallacia secumlum quid ad simpUciter. A est producihile a 
Deo : Ergo A est. £t similiter hie : A non est : Ergo A non est producibile a 
Deo." Contractions of a similar nature abounded in all the works of that 
age, and more particularly in books of law. 
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charged with variety of figures of saints, birds, beasts, monsters, 
fiow'ers, &c. which had sometimes relation to the contents of the 
page, though often none at all : these embellishments were very 
costly ; but for those that could not afford a great price, there 
were inferior ornaments, which could be* done at a much easier 
rate. * ^ 

The name of the printer, place of his residence, &c. were either 
wholly neglected, or put at the end of the book, not without 
some pious ejaculation or doxology. 

The date was likewise omitted or involved in some crampt 
ciicumstantial period, or else printed either at full length, or by 
numerical letters, and sometimes partly one and partly the other ; 
thus, one thousand CCCC and Ixxiiii, &c., •but all of them at the 
end of the book. 

There were no variety of characters, no intermixture of roman 
and italic, they are of later invention, but their pages were con- 
tinued in a Gothic letter of the same size throughout. 

They ]>rintcd but few copies at once, for 200 or 300 were then 
esteemed a large impression ; though upon the encouragements 
received from the learned, they increased their numbers in pro- 
portion. 

We shall here mention something concerning their book-binding, 
an account of which we fiiid in Scaliger, who tells us, that his 
grandmother had a printed Psalter, the cover of which was two 
inches thick ; in the inside* was a kind of cupboard,'*^ wherein was 
a siiiull silver crucifix, and behind it the name of Bcrenica 
Codroiiia de la Scala. This ^ook seems to have been printed with 
blocks of w'ood, but probably bound the same way as the rest. 

We conclude this chap ter -f* with an observation of M. Monoye 
concerning the phrase, Libri edili, which we hope the curious 
will be pleased with : he tells us that this phrase was used 
before the invention of printing, and signified only books published 
and dispersed abroad in some considerable number, in opposition 
to those that were writ fair to be set up in libraries, which 
were called Libri scripti. Whether* this observation be ascertain 

as it is curious we shall leave to the judgment of ourreaders. 

• 

* I had a book in my hands a few dd^s since, in the cover of which was a 
receu for a relic ; and the relic!—* human toe ! 

t In Luckombe. 
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SECTION IV. 

FirH Printer in England — EarUesl Masters in Ixmdon^Pratecting 
SMutes^ Patents, and Exclusive Privileges — Origin of the existing 
Patent ifKinffs Printer-^Copy of the Patent to Reeves, Eyre, and Strahan 
•"^Earliest Printers tit Oxford^Cambridg ^ — St, Albans — York 
•"-ddeverly'^TavisiochSouthfvark — Canterbury, i^c, —SCOTLAND 
^IRELAND— First Practice of the Art in the most important Cities 
and Towns on the Continent, 

m 

BY WHOM FIRST PRACTISED IN LONDON. 

(Reprinted from Lvchomhe,^) 

AS we have shewn uijder a former bead how early printing was 
intoroduced and practised at Westminster^ we shall now proceed to 
the Metropolis, where it cannot be supposed to have been wholly 
neglected ; however, be that as it will, it is certain, that if it was 
slow in receiving it, ample amends was made for it afterwards, so 
that 'in a little time there were several considerable Printing- 
houses erected in the most convenient parts of London, wherein 
it has flourished and been improving eve^^ since; and some of 
whose eminent printers received great encouragement from the 
Crown, particularly by patents, of which we shall give an 

• The whole of this Section was cupicil by Luckombe from Ames’s 

Ty|>ographicul Antiquities,’’ but w'Uhout the grace of an acknowledgment. 
The language has l>ccn slightly modernized by substituting lived at,** for 

** dwelt at,” and such like ; bu^ the substance is the same throughout. The 
wofk was very well done by Luclfombe ; and, therefore, except what may be 
Imaed corrections, I shall not nffect any Interpolations. I have, nevertheless, 
dosely compared Luckombe with AmcO; and whatever of the latter the 
former may have omitted, which recent circumstances may have made interest- 
ing, I have inserted. I have also selected particul&r parts to form separate 
heads, in order to show the origin of Privileges and Patents granted to 
imidcular printers; and*l have added occasional notes where I thought they 
might create additional inlarsit, or osaha the points they apply to better 
understood. 
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accouQt under the names of the printers to whom they vrere 
granted. The first London printers were, in 1480, viz. 

John Lettou and William Machlinia, who are supposed, by their 
names, to be foreigners, but of what country is uncertain; they 
probably were encouraged to come over and* settle here by Caxtoil, 
to promote the Art of T^rinting. They printed separately aii4 in 
partnership, as may be seen by the productions of their press, 
which are chiefiy law ; yet it does not appear that they had any 
patent for so doing, nor did they continue printing longer than 
the year 1483. These two printers tell us, that they printed near 
AU4iallow8 Church in London. Their letter is a very coarse 
Gothic one, and more rude than Caxton’s. They printed 

Ly ttleton’s Tenures,^' and an Abridgment of the Statutes.’* 
WINKEN, WYNKYN, or WYNANDUS, DE WORDE, 
was a foreigner, born in the dukedom of Lorrain, as appears 
by the patent-roll in the Chapel of the Rolls. Our first 
printer, Caxton, when resident abroad, might probably have 
met with him there, and engaged him to come over to England as 
a servant or assistant, as John Faust at Meniz had his lad, or 
servant, Peter Schoefier, whom they chose for their ingenuity and 
promising parts ; and . their after works shew they were not 
mistaken in their choice. 

He continued in some capacity with Caxton till his master’s 
death, 1491, and printed at his house in Westminster afterwards* 
He finished some voluipes which had been begun by Caxton, viz. 
the " Canterbury .Tales;” and Hilton’s “ Scal» of Perfection." 
The last, Mr. Maitjaire dates* in the year 1494, and Mr. Bagford, 
in 1495, who gives it as the first impression done in Wyijkyn de 
Worde’s name. Whether he was married or no, or had relations 
that came over with him, does not appeaf by his will ; yet we find, 
in the church-wardens accounts for St. Margeret’s Westminster, 
an entry made* in 1498. •• /fern. For l/ie kntU of Elizabeth de 
Worde vi pence. Iteih, For iii torcha, with the grete belle for her, 
vim d,” Again, in the year 1500, " Item, Far the knelle of luliana 
de Worde, with the gre{e bell, vi pente^ By living with Caxtod 
he naturally fell into the company and accyiaintance of the learned 
and noble of this kingdom, on account of thi^new art, as soon ap- 
peared by the first works he^printed, and styled himself, " Printer 
to Margaret, &c., the King’s grandame.’* In the 7ih of Henry 
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Vllf 1491« he printed the Acts of Parlmment with the King^s 
anns, kc., and dwelt at his master’s house at least six years, as 
may be seen by several books mentioned as printed by him at 
Westminster, in Caxton’s house, till the acts printed in the 11 tb 
and 12th of Henry Vlt, when he printed at the end, with the same 
cut, and a similar cipher to Caxton’s ; also in Fleet-street, at 
the sygn of the Sonne, by Wynken de Worde.” 

Afterwards he probably kept both shops for some time, where, 
by himself and his ser/ants, he performed all the parts of the 
business, and furnished others dwelling in London. Mr. Palmer, 
in his History of Printing, says, he printed several Latin, as well 
as English, volumes, but no Greek. He continued printing with 
great applause till 1533, if not beyond that time. He was a 
person of great accomplishments in learning, as well as strictness 
in morals ; and though he was the immediate successor to Caxton, 
the improvements he piade were very considerable; for by his 
genius, and great scope of fancy, he formed such a variety of sorts 
and sizes of letter, that for several years after few equalled, none 
excelled, him tlierein. for it may be observed, the most antient 
printers did every part of the business belonging to books by 
themselves, or under their direction, even to the binding and 
selling them. Ilis skill in the art is much commended : and at his 
setting up for himself liis first care was, to cut a new set of 
punches, which he sunk into matrices and cast several sorts of 
printing letters, which he afterwards used ; if he was the manual 
operator in cutring and casting in his own foundery, it is an 
incredible impmvement which he made in the art; or, if he had 
his types from abroad, notwithstanding it robs him of the glory of 
the letter, yet his excellent method of disposition, composition, 
luid press-work, shews him to have excelled his master, and even 
to rival any of his contemporaries abroad. There is one circum- 
stance that induces many to think that he was his own letter- 
founder ; which is, that in some of his first printed books, the 
very letter he made use of is the same us^ by all the printers in 
London at this time;* and is imagined -.to be struck from his 

* Mr. Palmer, the printer and author, says, the same were used by all the 
printers of his day, and believes they were struck from the punches of 
Wynkyn de Worde. 1 have no doubt but t£at they are s/iU in existence : the 
old specimen-book of William Caxton, now before me (edit. 17^), confirms 
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punches. He is the first English printer who introduced the 
Roman letter in England^ which he made use of to distinguish any 
thing remarkable. His letter is different fiom most other printers, 
and is cast so true, and stands so well in line, as not to be since 
excelled. Upoif the whole, he was a very curious, laborious, and 
indefatigable printer. He was the first who begai) to print the 
Year-books ; which were continued by Pinson. 

Most of his books now remaining were printed at London, in 
Fleet-street, in St. Bride’s parish, at the sign of the Sun.**^ We 
have observed no sign of his while at Westminster, unless he had 
the* same cipher which his master, William Caxton, used for a 
sign, in memory of the year when he brought printing first into 
England. He was a Stationer by company; but we cannot find 
any charter granted them before* that of Philip and Mary, in 1656, 
which will be inserted in our account of Cawood, who was master 

this opinion and old English, rea/ old EnglUh, would have been still in use, 
but for the modcrn>«ut, non-dcscript, sui generis, radical>reformed old- 
English, Black, which is forced upon printers of our days. 

* It may be difficult at this time to determine the exact situation of his 
residence in fleet-street, which is usually ssid to have been ** over against the 
conduit.'* A Map of Londf»n of the date of Queen Elizabeth, which 1 have 
ill my possessiofi, shows the conduit to have been at the South end of Shoe- 
lane, in Fleet-street. It was founded by Sir William EastBeld, wha was 
Mayor of London, about 14/1 ;*and was decorated by images, chimes, &c., 
which went by water, about 14/ Though rebuilt in 1582, thi^ conduit, with 
all the rest, gave way to th^laying on of water from the New River ; and their 
remains were quite effaced by the great fire of London. * Sorbiere describes 
them as fittle, mean-Jooking, square buildings, resembling small towen, 
having an archway or door in the centre where the water ran.— Ba^ord, in 
mentioning the establishment of Wynkyn de Wordc, in Fleet-street, says, 
** over against the conduit, and there set up at the sign of the Golden Sun, 
which I do suppose is that which is now the Globe Tavern at the end of Shoe* 
lanc \ which had been a large timber-house# and let for his purpose for a 
printing-house.**— Stow is not a whit myc precise: and Pennant lodges him 
rather nearer to St. Briife's Church. — ^In one of his colophons he describes 
himself as ** dwellynge iff fiete strdte at the sygnoiof the sounc agaynst the 
condytb.** • 

It has been already sai/f, that Wynkyn dg Worde died soon after 15S4 ; 
and who was his immediate successor I have not been able to ascertain $ but 
John Wayiand, who first printed^t thefign of the ** Blue Garland,*' in Fleet- 
street, lived in 1541, at the sign of the Sun against the conduit. See the 
mention of him, p. 119, poH. 
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of the company. Wynkyii de Worde was^bo of the brotheihood 
of our Lady’s Assumption. In the year 1471, uhen Canton 
'printed the Receuyl of the Hystoiy of Troye, we may allow him 
to be about fifteen ; if so, he was seventy-eight years old when he 
died * 


* He made his will, as may be seen in the Preroj^ative-office, dated the 6th 
of June, 1534, and died not long after. He writes himself ** Citizen and 
Stafioner of Loudon.” He commends his soul to God and the blessed St. 
Maiy, and his body to be buried in the parochial church of St. Bride’s in 
Fleet-street, before the high altar of St. Katherine. ” Item, For tithes 
forgotten six shillings and eight pence. Item, To the fraternity of our Lady, 
of which T am a brother, ten shillings, to pray for my soul. Item, To my 
nkaid, three pounds in books. To Agnes Tidder, widow, forty shillings in 
books. Item, To Robert Darby, three pounds in printed books. To John 
Barbanson, sixty shillings in books, and ten marks. To Hector, my servant, 
five marks sterling in books. To Wislin, twenty shillings in printed books. 
To Nowel, the book-binder, in Shoe-lane, twenty shillings in books. To 
Simon, my servant, twenty shillings in printed books. To every of my 
apprentices, three pounjls in printed books. To John Butler, late my 
undent, six pounds in p^ted books. To my servant, James Ganer, in books 
tweutyt marks. And forgive John Bedel, statiUner, all the nmney he owes me, 
bifU# tbr mmeuting this my will, with James Ganer ; and tmtt they, with the 
consent of the wardens of the parish of St. Bride’s, purchase at least twenty 
shillings a year in or near the city, to pray for my soule, and say mass. To 
Henry PepWcll, stationer, four pounds in printed books. To John Gouge 
Ibit^ve what he owes me, and four pounds. To Robert Copland, ten marks. 
And to Alard, book-binder, my.servant, six pounds fifteen shillings and four 
pence.” 

Among the great variety of books published by him [1 have seen the 
aumher stated at 408.—^.] we shall give an extract out of only one, viz. 
Dean Collet’s Theology, printed in 1533. The mayster shall reherse these 
articles to them that offer their chyldrcn, on this ways here foUowinge. If 
Vour chyld can rede and wryte Latin and Englisshe sufficiently, so that he be 
able tu rede and wryte his own lessons, then he shitil be admitted into the 
scihole for a scholar. If yonr chyld aftei* reasonable season proved to be here 
unapte, and unable te ieaniUig, than ye warned themf, shall take Um awajr, 
that he occupjper not here rowme in vayn. If he be apt to learn, ye shall be 
content that he continue here till^he have some cpmpytant literatura. If he 
be absent rix days, ia that mean season ye sheir not enuse resonable (resdnable 
emise is al oidy sbkness) than bta rewnie to be voyde; vrithobt be be admitted 
again, and pay iiii d. Also, aftar cidlse'shipfed, if he ebatinue so absent tyR 
tba week of adntissioa in thenext quarter, and then shew not the edatindance 
of hya sekness, than hys rowme to be voyde, and he none of the schdie, ^ 
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Rich Aft D PmsoN, or Pynson, wfts brought up under Ceattoiu 
ftS well as Wynkyn do Worde ; and being become a godd pro* 
ficient in the business, went and set up a press of his Own at 
Temple*bar, as the inscription on his first works shew. ThaMTiiend!** 
ship which he h&d contracted with De Worde, whilst these two 
wrought under Caxton, was so far from being disturbed by 
emulation or rivalship, that it continued to their death. He is said 
to have been bom in Normandy, and appears to have been an early 
servant to our first printer, Caxton, whomrhe calls, in his edition 
of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales’* (without a date, and imagined to 
be his first printed book) his worshipful master and tells the 
reader, that this book had been diligently overseen, and duly 
examined by his politic reason and oversight. He was in such 
esteem with the Lady Margaret, King Henry Vllth’s mother, aud 
other great personages, that he printed for them all his days,, and 
obtained a patent from King Henry VII, to be his printer.* He 
had a correspondence with, and employed William Tailleur, a 
printer at Rouen, to print some pieces of law ; the laws being, a littla 
before that time, till the beginning of Henrjf^VlIth’s reign, maoda 
in the Norman French tongue. And probably the reason why he 
sent them ovct to be printed was, that they, understanding the 
language better, might be papable of printing it more correctly. 
However, he had such helps afterwards, that all statutes, &c., 
were printed here at home. ^He printed many books, ^which were 
also printed by his friend an^ fellow servant, Wynkyn de Worde, 
who survived him about six years* Many books Vere printed by 
him and his servants, and he caused ipany pretty devices to be 
stamped on their covers. He died before the year 1529, when 
Thomas Barthelet succeeded him as Kind’s printer. 

Julian Notary dwelt at several places, and as he printed some* 
time at Westminster, in 1500, we plage him next after Pinsoti. 

Iw be admitted agayae, ahd pay iiii d. tor wryting of Us nsme. Also, yfhe 
fal thryae into absence, he ahall be admitted no more* Your cbyld shall oa 
Childermas day write upon the byshap el Pouwls, and oflhr there. Also, ye 
rimll ftnd bun wex inrwyater. Aloo,> ye shtUfiude Urn coneeftteuibolies to 
hpsiemiiig. If the ettmr be content with Ibm artfdes» Hkm let hit dsjfld 
behdsrittad.*’ 

* Thepmtieiilersielaiive te &ss appohitmcntS> 
s tpedri heed of «« PrnUeged or Patent PrinuauJ* 


wlU be eeneefttmted is 
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He printed in France before he practised in England. In 1503 he 
resided in St. Clementes parish, without Temple-bar. In 1615 he 
lived in St. Paul’s Church-yard, near the west door, by my Lord 
of London’s palace, at the sign of the Three Kings. 

Guillam or William Faques, was the king’s printer, and pro- 
bably joined in the same patent with Pinson. They both printed 
the act of parliament made in the 19th of King Henry VII, 1503, 
and styled themselves in each, Printers to the King.” How 
long he had printed before, or continued after, does not appear, 
bht his books show him to have been an excellent workman, and 
lived within St. Helen’s. 

Henry Pepwell is supposed to be only a bookseller, in St. 
Paul’s Church-yard,' and sold foreign books for merchants and 
others; for there were many books printed abroad about this 
time, and a good while after, that were to be had at the sign of 
the Trinity, in St. Pajil’s Church-yard. He was a citizen and 
stationer of London, had a wife and children, and for a servant 
Michael Lobley, a printer, of whom we shall take notice in another 
place. He seems to have been attached rigidly to the Roman 
Catholic religion all his days, and a useful man for JohnStokeslaye, 
Bishop of London, who succeeded Cuthbert Tunstall. Pepwell’s 
first book that he published was in 1^02.* 

'Towards the end of Henry the Vllth’s reign, besides the books 
that were printed at home, there were several printed for us 
abroad, by the encouragement of English merchants, and others, 
as they found 'cheir account in it. Among' others was Mr. 
Bretton, a merchant of London, who encoivraged the printing 
books abroad, for our use, but his own profit and advantage. He 
bore the character of a faithful and honest man, as appears by 
«the books printed at his expanse. In 1506 there were sold, at 
the sign of the Trinity, in St. Paul’s Church-yard, several of the 
prayer-books in English. ‘ ^ 

John Skot, or Scott (for he printed his*^ name both ways), is 

supposed to have leafned the art of Wynk 3 fh de Worde, or Pinson, 

• 

* He made his will Sept. 11, 1539, in which he ^ves his soul to the blessed 
lady, Mary, mother of Christ, and his body to be buried in the parish church 
of St. Faith’s (under St. Paul’s), ni^h the high altar i and to Bermondsey, 
where he was born, a printed mass-book, the price of five shillings, to pray 
for his soul. He made his wife, Ursula, and his children, executors. 
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because his first Works seem to be printed on the same letter, and 
greatly to resemble the press-work of de Worde and Pinson, and 
was published in 1521, when he lived without Newgate, in St- 
Pulker^s parish. He removed into St. Paul's Church-yard in 
1534. He alsojiued in George Alley without Bishopsgate, in St. 
Botolph’s parish. 

Thomas Godfray, 1510, dwelt at Temple-bar, {hinted a great 
many books without date, and printed Chaucer's Works in 1532. 

John Rastell, a gentleman, brought in learning, and pro- 
bably to the law, had his education in the University of Oxford, 
was born in London. He took up the employ of printing in 1517, 
which at that time was esteemed a profession fit for a scholar or 
ingenious man. Being remarked for his piety and learning, he 
became intimate with Sir Thomas More, whose sister Elizabetli 
he married ; he was zealous for the Catholic cause, and a great 
hater of the proceedings of King Henry VIII.* 

Robert and William Copland ; the first Was servant to Wynkyn 
de Worde, as appears by his prologue to the Knight of the Swan, 
and by the will of Wynkyn de Worde, wherein he was a legatee. 
Whether h§ was one of Caxton's servants *is uncertain ; but be 
that as it will, he was one of the ^rliest printers, besides sta- 
tioner and bookseller, a& well as translator and author. This may 
be observed from several of his books ; and that he chiefly dwelt 
in Fleet-street, at the sign of the Rose Garland, to 1541 ; in which 
year, under Robert Wyer, he is mentioned. He brought up his 
son William in the sabie art, who followed the ^business in the 
same house and at the same ^ign, and other places. He became 
one of the Stationers’ Company in 1556, and continued printing 

* As for the book of law-terms, said by Bale to be written by the same 
author, it is erroneous, for it was written by his son William, in the yeai; 
1565.— This John Rastell died at London, in 1636, leaving behind him issue 
Wilham Rastell before-mentioned, and Johnjtastell, a justice of peace, whc 
had a daughter named R}izabeth, the wife of Robert Laugher, LL.D. chan- 
cellor of the diocess of Exeter. 

There were, it is likely, two families of the Rastefls about this time, which 
makes it difficult, in man{K*place8, to distinguish one from the other. It is 
plain that William Rastell, of St. Bride’s parish in London, in the year 1530, 
and the life-time of John, was a very i^ted printer of law books, as will be 
shown in its proper place ; and this fa^y existed a good while before the 
Rastells mentioned by Mr. Wood. 
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for himfielf and others till 1561. They are mentioned together, 
because they both used the same mark and letter. The first pro- 
duction of Robert's was in 1515.^ 

John Butler, or Boulter, who, we are informed, was a judge in 
the Court of Common Pleas, had a printing-house at the sign of 
St. John the Evangelist, in Fleet-street, in 1520, where he carried 
on but little business. 

Robert Wyer, an early printer, who printed many books without 
dates. He lived at the sign of St. John the Evangelist, in St. 
Martin's parish, in the bishop of Norwich's Rents, near Charing- 
crosB, in 1524. 

Robert Redman printed law as early as 1525, while Wynkyn de 
Worde, Pinson, and Rastell were living, as well as some others ; 
so that one would be apt to conclude their patents were not always 
exclusive of others. He dwelt, after Pinson's death, in his house, 
and continued the sign of the George.f 

Richard Banks printed, and had others that printed for him, 
about twenty years. He dwelt and sold books at several places^ 
and had a patent for printing the Epistles and Gospels, granted 
in 1540. 

Laurence Andrew, a native of Calais. He was a translator of 
divers authors before he learned the art of printing, which proba- 
bly tnight be from John of Doesborowe and Peter Treurs. After* 

• He printed the ** Introduction of Knowledge, by Andrew Horde, physi- 
cian,’* which treateth of the natural disposition of ^an Englishman, and of the 
money then used. In it is a cut of an Englishman, somonrhat resembling King 
Henry VIH. but naked, holding a piece of cloth over his arm and a pair of 
shears in his other hand, with the following lines, expressing the fickle dis- 
position of the English : 

I am an Englishman, and naked I stand here. 

Musing in my mynde, what rayment I shal were ; 

For now I were thys, and now I wyll were that. 

Now I wyl were, I caikiot tell what,— p-&c. 

f His will, which is^in the Prerogative Office^ is as follows: Robert 

Redman, stationer and freeman of London, in the parish of St. Dunstan’s in 
the West, made his will the 21 st day of October, >540. His estates he left to 
his family. Forty pence to be given to the poor, at the day of his death. 
Elizabeth, his wife, to l$e sole executrix ; and William Peyghan, and his son- 
in-law, Henry Smith, to be overseers of tfiis his udll ; and they to have for 
their labour at the discretion of his executrix. 
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wards he practised it in Fleet-street, London, at the sign of the 
€k>Iden-cros8, by Fleet-bridge. 

John Reynes, bookseller and bookbinder, dwelt in St. Paul’s 
Church-yard, at the sign of the St. George, in 1627, if not before. 
Some books a^e «aid to be printed by him, others for him ; but 
there are many more that have his marks and pretty devices on 
their covers ; as the arms and supporters of Jesus Christ, with 
these words, Redemptoris Mundi Arma. 

Thomas Berihelet, Esq. the King’s ^ Printer, had a patent 
granted him at the decease of Pinson.* 

^s several books, and one in 1541, are said to be printed in 
the house, late Tliomas Berthelet’s, he probably hift off printing, 
or at least employed others to print for him, some years bcjfore 
his death.t 

In the year 1546 he printed a proclamation to abolisli such 

♦ The first book with a date, printed by him*anno 1493, was, A (/Oin- 
pendtous Treatise Dialopie of Dives and Pauper,** wherein is the following 
remarkable passage of fair Rosamond : We rede that in Rnglonde was u 

kingc that had a concuhyne, whose name was Rose, and for her graetc bowte 
he elcpcd hif Uosc-tt mnnde, that is to sjiyc. Rose of theWorhle; for him 
thought that she passed a1 women In bewte. It befel that she died, and was 
buried whylc tjic kinge was absent, and wliannc he came aycn, for gretc lovi* 
that he liad to hyr, he would sc die bodie in the graue, and whanne the,graue 
was opened there sat an orrihlc tode upon liyr hrcslc, hytween hyr lectys, 
a foule odder bigirt hyr liody ahoptc the midlc, and she stank that the kyng, 
nc non other, might stond# to se^ the orrihle sight, llianiic the kyiige dyde 
shette agen the graue, and did write these two veersis up«m tlic graue. 

Hie jacel in tuinha kosa-miindi non Rosarnunda ; 

Non rcdolct, sed olcf, quse redolere solct.'* 

t His arms are described in a book marked 2 H. 5 in the College of Arms, 
London, thus : — 

The amics and creste of Thomas Berthelet, of London, esnuyer, gcntilL 
man ; ‘ he bercth* asure on a cheveron florc contre flore argent bctivcne tlircM; 
doves of the same, thrt trefiles vert, f^cr chrest. upon his helm, out of a 
crounall silver tw'o scrp<|pt8 endoasefl asure ventred gold open iiioiithed, 
langued and eyed geules, there tails comyn)^ up in saliire under thirc tlirotes, 
the endes of their tailes uAtering into their cres, langued and armed geules 
manteled geules, doubled silver, as more plaii^y ap'perith depicted in this 
margent; graunted and geven by me^ Thomas Hifwlcy, alias Clarcnceiil^r, 
kyng ef armes, the first day of Bcpteml)cr in the third ycrc of the reygiie of 
our soveragne lorde kynge Edward the VI,*' &c. 

1 2 
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books as contain pernicious errors and heresies, wherein it is 
expressed that None shall receive, take, have, or keep in his 
or their possession, the text of the New Testament of Tindal’s or 
Coverdal’s translation in English, nor any other than is permitted 
by the act of parliament.” • 

Richard Fawkes, sometimes Fakes, is supposed to be a fo- 
reigner, and printer to the monastery Syon, and that he printed 
an Indulgence in 1520. 

John Haukyns, who^ie place of residence and sign are not 
known, printed, in 1533, Merlin’s Prophecies. 

William Rastell, son of John Rastell, of London, printer, J)y 
Elizabeth his wife, sister to Sir Thomas More, knight, was bom 
in the city of London, and educated in classical learning. In 
1525, being seventeen years old, he was sent to Oxford to com- 
plete his education, after which he became a student in Lincoln’s- 
inn, and was, in 1564, made a sergeant at law, and a little before 
the death of Queen Mary, was appointed one of the justices of 
the Common Pleas. He was a zealous Roman Catholic, and the 
chief production of his press was law and religious controversy. 
On the accession of Queen Elizabeth he retired to Louvain, where 
he died, in 15G5. 

John Toye printed at London, in Paurs Church-yard, at the 
8ign«-of St. Nicholas, in 1531. 

John Byddle, otherwise called Salisbury, but for what reason it 
b not said. " He was a stationer and ^printer, and appears to have 
sold books in the year 1533, if not before. It \8 probable that he 
was apprentice to Wynkyn de Wordte. He first kept shop at the 
sign of our Lady of Piety, but afterwards moved to Wynkyn de 
Worde’s house, and was one of his executors, as appears by 
Worde’s will already mentioned. 

Thomas Gibson, besides being a printer, was a studious man, 
and compiled the first Concordance to the Englbh New Testa- 
ment, 1534. He printed from ?534 to 1539: 

John Gowghe, Gowgh, Gouge; or Gough, printer, stationer, 
and author, dw^ at the sign of the Mermaid, in Cheapside, near 
the entrance to St. Paul’s,; and afterwards removed to Lombard- 
street. # ^ 

William Marshall seems to have b^n a gentleman, or merchant, 
who had interest at court, and procured a license for printing the 
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first Reformed or Protestant Primer from the Cantabrigians igid 
Oxonians casting off the Pope’s supremacy the year before; which 
met with the approbation and protection of Anna Bolleyne, 1536. 

Roger Latham,^ as appears by a Latin grammar among the late 
earl of Oxford's* books^. He dwelt in the Old Bailey in 1535. 

Richard Grafton, Esq, seems to have been born at London, the 
latter end of King Henry Vllth's time; however, he app^^ared 
as a printer in the reigns of King Henry VIII, King Edward VI, 
Queen Mary, and Queen Elizabeth ; throtigh all which reigns we 
shall endeavour to trace him as far as the intelligence we can 
prdbure will permit. It is uncertain whether he was a stationer,, 
but it is natural to suppose he was brought up to the profession 
of a printer, since he exercised the art in* the early part of his 
life, and continued it for so long a duration. He enjoyed a liberal 
education, and by his writings must have understood the Ian* 
guages. His original letters* to Archbishop Cranmer and Lord 
Cromwell, show that he was encouraged by, and even admitted 
to the conversation of the nobility and great men of his time. 

In 1537, he professed and practised printing in London. Pre- 
vious to hfs living in London he dwelt at Antwerp, where he 
printed Tindal's New Testaments and afterwards his Bible, 
revised and Corrected by RJiles Coverdale. Some impressions of 
the former having been dispersed in England, they were bought 
up by Cuthbert Tonstal, then Bishop of London, and burnt at 
St. Paul's Cross. • , 

Grafton and Whitchurch’s names are sometiilies printed sepa* 
rately in the same^books ; particularly those which they printed 
with the royal privilege, ad imprimendum solum;” •as the 
Bible, New Testaments, and Primers. In printing the stated 
number, when so many as were to bear Grafton’s name were 
completed, his name was taken out of (he form, and Whitchurch’s 
inserted in its place. ^ 

He lived in a part of the dissolved house of the Grey Friars^ 
which was afterwards granted by Kin^ Edw&rd yi* for an hospital 
for the maintenance and education of orphahs, called Christ’s 
Hospital. It does not appear that Grafton dwelt in any other 

* Some circumstances in his ^tUirs*lead to the supposition thaf he was 
originally a grocer. 
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house. He took for his rebus, in allusion to his name^ a tun, 
with a grafted tree growing through it, with this motU>-^Smcipite 
hmtum verbum. I ago. i. 

There was a Richard Grafton, a grocer, member of parliament 
for the city of. London, 1553 and 1554, and^again 1556 and 1557, 
who might probably be our printer. Feb. 5, 1557, Grafton was 
joine^ with others to examine a matter against Walter Rawley, a 
burgess, complained on out of the Admiralty Court, by Dr. 
Cook’s letter. March 9, 1562, the bill for paving of Kent-street, 
in the borough of Southwark, was brought in by Grafton, who that 
year served for the city of Coventry in Warwickshire, as appears 
by the Journals of the House of Commons. In 1563 he brought 
in a bill to assize the weight of barrels, &c. Oct. 14, 1566, see 
his complaint against Phylpott for extortion. 

On the accession of Queen Elizabeth to the throne, Grafton 
published " The Passage of our most drad Soveraigne Lady 
Queen Elyzabeth through the City of London to Westminster, 
the Daye before her Coronation, anno 1558.” Grafton employed 
others to print for him at the latter part of his life. 

Edward Whitchurch, Esq.) King’s Printer, was joined in the 
same patent with Grafton, and originally brought up a merchant, 
and hved in St. Martin’s, at the Well with two Buckets ; and, as 
Fox in his Acts and Monuments says, .he was brought into trouble 
with Grafton, in the year 1541,* concerning the six articles, being 
suspected not to have been confessed.. They continued in friend- 
ship and partnership together for many years, though Whitchurch 
dwelt separate, and kept shop at several places in London. In 
the yeoi 1554 there was a general pardon proclaimed within the 
Abbey, at the time of her (Queen Mary’s) coronation, out of 
which proclamation all the prisoners of the Tower and of the 
Fleet were excepted, and. sixty-two more; whereof Mr. Whit- 
church and Mr. Grafton were |two. He afterwards married the 
widow of Archbishop Cranmer, and continued printing till the 
year 1554. “ ^ * 

Thomas Petit, Petyt, or Petyte, who it is supposed was related 
to the famous John Petit," a cunous printer at Paris* He dwelt 
in St. Paul’s Churcli-yards at the sign of the Msiden’s-head, and 
printed several law books ; yet he was not the king’s printer, nor 
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had an exclusive patent for it, other printers doing the same about 
this time, viz. 1538. 

John Way land, citizen and scrivener, of London, lived at the 
sign of the Blue Garland, in Fleet-street; and in the year 1541, 
at the sign of tlie Sun, against the conduit.’*^ lie culls himself 
Allowed Printer, from* his obtainuig a patent froi^ Queen Mary, 
for printing prayer-books.f 

Andrew Hester was rather a bookseller than printer, and lived 
at the sign of the White Horse, in St. Paul’s Church-yard, from 
tlie year 1539 to 1551. 

Michell Lobley, printer, stationer, and bookseller, was servant 
to Henry Pepwell, and lived at the sign of St. Mychell, in St. 
Paul’s Church-yard. He had, in Henry 4(^lHth’s re.ign been 
guilty of heretical pravity, and was forced to abjure, and bare 
faggots for penance. j: He was upper warden of the Stationers’ 
Company the first year of the reign of ^ueen Elizabetli, when 

• This waa originally the house of Wynkyn dc Worde, to which it ia pru- 
hablc Waylantl removed to suit hla increase of business by the death of his 
iieiglibour. — See ante, p. 109. 

f In 1555 Ife printed ** The account of tjic arrival audlaudyng, and inoste 
uulile iiiarryuge of the iiioste illustre prynce Philippe, pryuce of Spuine, to the 
most excellent jirinces Maryc quene of England, soleiuuisatcd in the eitie 
of >Vinchcster ; and how he was fccycued and installed at Windsore, iqid of 
his triuiriphyng entries In tlie noldc citic of London. Whereunto is added, a 
brefe overture, or openyng of the jegation of the most reverend^fathcr in God, 
lord cardiuall Poole, from^he see apostolyke of Home, with the substauuce 
of his oraeyon to the«kyng and queues inagestle, for the reconcilement of tln^ 
rcalme of Eiiglande to the unitic of the catholyke churchc ; with the very copyc 
also of the supplycation, exhibited to their highnesses hy the three estates 
asscmhled in the parliament ; wherein they, representing the wholS liody of 
the realmo and dominions of the same, have ^submitted themselves to the 
pope’s holynessc.” In describing the prince, he says that ** Of visage he If 
well favoured, with a broad forehead and grey^iyes, streight nosed, and manly 
countenance. Frdin the forehead to the ooint of hys chynne, his face groweth 
small, his pace is princely, and gate so stfeight and upright, as he loseth no 
iuche of his hightc, with ^ yealloiw berde ; and tjius to conclude, he is ho 
wcU-proportloncd of bodi, arme, kgge, antf every other ILmme to the same, 
as nature cannot worke a nSbre parfite paterne ; and, as I have learned, of the 
age of xxviii years, whose majesty 1 judge to qf a stoute stomake, pregnant 
wittcd, and of most jcntcl nature.^ 

t Fox’s Acts and Monuments, p. 4l9. 
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she renewed their charter^ which we shall insert hereafter* He 
published from 1539 to 1560. 

John Maler> Mayler, Maylert» or Maylart^ for his name is 
spelt all these ways, a grocer by company, was a scholar, and a 
zealous man for the Reformation, and lived at the White Bear, in 
Botolph Lane^ near Billingsgate, and was in trouble on account 
of the six articles, in the year 1541, " Beings a sacramentary, a 
rayler against the masse ; for calling the sacrament of the aulter, 
the baken God ; and for saying that the masse was called beyond 
the sea, misse, for that all is amisse in it.” 

Anthony Malert, or Marler, supposed to be related to the ))re* 
ceding John Maylert, was a haberdasher by company, as appears 
by a patent granted him for printing a folio Bible. In the King’s 
Library, in the Museum, at the beginning of a very fine illu- 
minated folio Bible, printed on vellum, are the followj^g words 
wrote, “ This booke is^presented unto your most excellent hygh- 
ness, by your loving, faithfull, and obedient subject, and dayly 
orator, Anthony Marler, of London, haberdasher.” Printed in 
April, 1540. His desire to oblige by this present, might pro- 
bably be a means of his having the grant. 

William Middleton seems to have succeeded Redman in his 
house and business of printing, and ]kept the sign of the George, 
nexi to St, Dunstan’s Church in Fleet-street, 1541. 

John Hertforde, Herforde, or Hereford, printed at St. Alban’s 
before he resided in London. The Reformation taking place, and 
not finding bu^ness among the monks, he came and lived in 
Aldersgate-street, where he resided from the year 1544 to 1548. 

Thomas Raynalde lived in St. Andrew’s parish, in the ward- 
robe, and kept shop in St. Paul’s Church-yard. He is supposed 
tto have been author of**' The Woman’s Book;” or, ** The Birth 
of Mankind.” This is the first English book embellished with 
rolling-press cuts. It was "prif ted by him in 1640, and he con- 
tinued in business till 1555. 

Robert Toy ; he *lived at the* sign of the Bell in St. Paul’s 
Church-yard ; he was a member of the old Stationers’ Company, 
and continued in business from 1541 to 1551. 

r 

Richard Lant, citizen and stationer, lived in the Old Bailey, in 
St. Sepulchre’s parish, and also in Aldersgate-street. He printed 
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from 1542 to 1656, when he beclmie one of the original members 
of the Stationers’ Company. 

William Bonham, stationer, lived at the Red Lion and King’s 
Arms, in St. Paul’s Church-yard. 

Reynold Wolfe, Esq. King’s Printer, was a foreigner, bom 
either in Germany, or Zurich in Switzerland. •There were two 
printers of this name; one Nicholas Wolfe, a German, in the 
year 1502 ; and Thomas Wolfe, at Basil, 1527. Probably ours 
was related to one of them and brought* up early to learning, and 
that of printing. It is plain he was a man of eminence by being 
iif great favour with King Henry VIII, Lord Cromwell, Arch- 
bishop Cranmer, &c« Stowe observes of him, that in the year 
1549 the bones of the dead, in the charnel house of St. Paul’s 
amounting to more than 1,000 cart loads, were carried to Finsbury- 
field, and the expense borne by Wolfe. 

He set up his printing house in St. Paul’s Church-yard, at the 
sign of the Brazen Serpent, which was a device used by foreign 
printers. Tlie house he built from the ground, out of the old 
chapel which he purchased of Henry VIII, at the dissolution of 
monasteries, where, on the same •ground, he had several other 
tenements, and afterwards purchased several leases of the dean 
and chaptef of St. Paul’s., He followed his business of printing 
with great reputation for giany years, and printed for Archt)ishop 
Cranmer most of his pieces. ^ 

He was the first who hqd a patent ( a.d. 1543) for being printer 
to the king in 'Latin, Greek, and Hebrew,* T)y which he was 
authorized to be •his majesty’s bookseller and stationer, and to 
print all sorts of books in the said languages, as also Greek and 
Latin grammars, although interspersed with English ; and like- 
wise charts, maps, and such other things which might be at any 
time useful and necessary. And hp was permitted to exercise 
this office either himself, or by |ufilcient deputies ; and to enjoy 
an annuity of twenty-six shillings and eight-pence, besides all 
other profits and advantages belon^ng to* his office, during life. 
And all other booksellers and pnnters weVe forbid to sell or 
print any books printed by him, af h^s own charge, or in his 

• • 

* Siberch, who printed at Cambridge about 20 years before, calls himself 
*• primum utriusque linguae in Angl. impressorem,’* and ao he might be; but 
he printed a few Greek works only interspersed amongst his Latin. — A/orfs, p. 7 • 
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Tiame^ on |>aiii of forfeiting their books, &c. He was also a 
great collector of English history, afterwards digested and 
printed by Uollingshed. He was a member of the Company 
before the incorporation, and was afterwards four times master. 

* It appears that he desisted from printing during the reign of 
Queen Mary, and spent that time in collecting materials for his 
chronicles. When Quet^n Elizabetli renewed and confirmed the 
Stationers’ Charter in the first year of her reign, Reynold Wolfe 
was tlien master, as will appear by tlie charter inserted hereafter. 

After he had continued his business above thirty years, he 
made his will, which is but short, in the year 1574, Jan. 9, and 
left his wife Joan sole executrix. His trade seems to have been 
continued some time after his death (1574 till 1580) by his wife. 

William Follington, lived at Holywell by Shoreditch, where he 
printed in 1544. 

John ' Day is supposed to be a Suffolk man, of a good family 
from tlieir lying buried at Bradley *Parva in that county. He was 
of the Company of Stationers, but from whom he learned the art 
of printing does not appear. 

He lived first in llolborn mid afterwards at Alder^gate, and 
kept at tile same time several shops in different parts of the 
town. He appears to have brought up a large familyin a gemteel 
manner, was a lover of learning, and gave handsome presents of 
books to promote it. Among the Harleian MSS. may be seen 
that he gave several benefactions to Kuig’s pollege in Cambridge 
in 1571. He was the first in England who printed in the Saxon 
letter, and brought that of the Greek ft) a great perfection, as well 
as the Italic and other characters, of which he had great variety. 
He used a great variety of mathematical schemes, maps, and 
o^ier useful devices, to embellish his works. He began printing 
in 1544, and continued to the year 1583, but ceased during the 
reign of Queen Mary, which time he employed ill making im- 
provements in Uie art of printing. 

The 7tli of Edward VI, on Mdrch 25,* 1553, he obtained a 
license for the sole e printing* a catechism .in English, with the 
brief of an A B C thereunto annexed ; and also for the printing 
luid repruiting of ** all works and books devised and completed 
by the reverend Father-in-God, John Poynes, Bishop of Wenton, 
or by Thomas Beacon, professor of divinity ; so that no such 



books, or any part of them, were aay ways repugnant to the Holy 
Scriptures, or proceedings in religion, or the laws of the realm,*’ 
for so the license ran. 

In 1559, the Ist of Elizabeth, he obtained a license for the 
printing Cunyri^ham’s Cosmographical Glass. 

To Mr. Day we are indebted for the first publicj^ition of a work 
which maintains its interest to the present day. Fox’s Book of 
Martyrs ; or, as it was more generally called, from the first words 
of the title, Acta and Monuments.” This was published Cum 
privilege reg, tmjest** 1562, and is alluded to in the 5th and (>ih 
linfea of the verses upon his monumental tablet. Of this work he 
himself printed several editions. 

On the 26th of August, 1577, the 19th of Elizal)eth, a license 
was granted to him and his son Richard, to print ilie Psalms of 
David in metre, &c. 

On the 8th of January, 1583, he with fathers yielded up to the 
Stationers’ Company, for the relief of the poor of the company, 
his copy-right to a parcel of b(K)ks ; a list of which books, among 
others, will be inserted hereafter.* 

Richard* Day, M. A. son of tjie last-mentioned John, was 
elected from Eton in i^he year 1571 ; became M. A. and fidlow of 
• 

♦ Mr. Day died July 23, 158f, having followed the husinegs of a printer 
for about forty years. He was* buried in the purish church of Drndley-Parvu, 
in the <*onnty of Suffolk j where, against the north wall of He chancel, is a 
stone tabic fixed to his nciuory, on wliieh is inlaid in brass the effigies of u 
man and woman kneeling against a table, fieforc which* are two children in 
swaddling clothcB, ur^l behind the man six sons, and behind the woman five 
daughters, all kneeling. Ou the top of the stone are three esoutcheonH on 
brass plates, under which is cut, in capital letters. Mini vita ^iiiuhtoh. 
Under the two efligica of Day and his wife arc; the following lines cut in the 
old English letter : — 

Ilcr^lycs the Dayc, that darknesa could not blind, 

When popish fogges had ^^vercaste the suiine. 

This Daye the cruell nighte did leave behind, 

To view and shew what hlodi acts were donne. 

He set a Foi( to ^vright how ftiartyrs runne 
By death to lyfe. Fox ventureil,paynes and health. 

To give them light ; Daye' spent in prinj bia wealth. 

But God with gajy^c returned his wealth agayiic. 

And gave to him, as he gave to the poore. 

Two wyves he had, perlakcrs of his payne. 
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King’s College, Cambridge ; served the cure of Highgate in the 
room of John Fox ; wrote commendatory verses on Fox’s Book of 
Martyrs, a work' he was concerned in; the Preface and Conclusion 
to the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs (of which he was 
esteemed the translator) and many other works. He was joined 
in a patent with his father, as was before observed, Aug. 26, 1677, 
to print the Psalms, &c. He kept a shop at the west end of St. 
Paul’s Church-yard, at the sign of the Tree, and used tliis motto, 
Sicvt lilivm inter spinas. * 

William Seres was concerned with John Day, his partner, in 
several pieces. It is observed that Day is always mentioned the 
first. Tliey were both of the Stationers* Company in 1566. 
Seres kept his shop in Peter College,* a place so called, situate 
on the west side of Paul’s Church, at the sign of the Hedge- 
hog, which being the badge of Sir Henry Sidney, Mr. Bagford 
supposes him to have been his servant ; yet we do not find that 
he was servant to any man, more than willingly to oblige all his 
employers,— He continued printing from 1544 to 1576. 

Henry Smyth lived at the sign of the Holy Trinity, without 
Temple-bar, in St. Clement’s parish, anno 1540. 

Nicholas Hill, in 1546 lived in St. John-street, near Clerkenwell. 

Richard Jugge, was bred a scholar, and elected from Eton to 
King’s College, in 1531. About the time of the Reformation he 
acquired the girt of printing, which he practised in King Edward 
Vlth’s time, and kept shop at the north door of St. Paul’s 
Church, but dwelt at the sign of the Bible in Newgate-market, 
near Christ-church. He and John Cawood were made printers to 
Queen Elizabeth, by patent dated the 24th of March, 1560, with 
the usual allowance of 61. 13^. 4d. to print all statutes, &c. He 

Each wyfe twelve babes, and each of them one more ; 

Als was the last encre&ser of his store. 

Who mourning long for being left alone, 

Set up this tpmbe, herself tam’d to a #tone. 

Obiit 23 July, 1584. 

His motto, with respect to the^Night of Ignorant and Superstition newly 
dispersed, was ** Arise! for is Day 1’* 

• The site of this college was afterwards purchased by the Stationers* Com- 

pany, for the erection of their second hall. 
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was very curious*in his editions of the Old and New Testaments, 
bestowing not only a good letter, but many elegant initial letters, 
and fine wooden cuts. He continued in business about thirty 
years, and was succeeded in it by his wife Joan. 

John Waley, »r Wally, lived in Foster-livne, from 1547 to 
1585. In 1557 he rented one of the Company s’ rooms over the 
Hall, for 13s. 4J. and in 1561, for 20s. In 1558 he was fined 2s. 8rf. 
for keeping open shops and selling books on a festival day ; and 
in 1564 for the same crime on St. Luke’s Day, with eighteen 
others, 16s. Hd. He was master in 1564. 

JiVilliam Powel lived in St. Duns tan’s parish in Fleet-street, 
next to the church, at the sign of the George, in the old shop 
that was late William Middleton’s. He f;oiitinued in business 
from 1547 to 1567. 

Hugh Singleton is supposed to have been very soon in the 
printing business, yet the first book of his production, with 
a date, w'as in the year 1548, he continued in business till 
1588. 

In the year 1581, the 23rd of Elizabeth, he printed a seditious 
book under the following title, " A Gaping Gulph to swallow up 
England by a French Marriage, &c.” It was wrote by John 
Stubbes, of. Lincoln’s-inn, and published by William Page ; all 
three were apprehended, an8, by a law of Philip and Mary against 
the authors of seditious bTitings, were sentenced to lose their 
right hands, which was put*in force against the audior and pub- 
lisher, but Singleton, by the interest of his friends, obtained a 
remittance of tlie sentence*. He lived at the Golden Tun, in 
Creed-lane, near Ludgaie, and used these words for his motto — 
" God is my Helper.” * 

Richard Kele lived at a long shop .in the Poultry, under St. 
Mildred’s Church, in 1548 and in Lombard-street, at the sign 
of the Eagle, 4n 1582. / 

Anthony Scolokef was brought up a scholar, and in 1548 re- 
sided in London in the Savoy Rents, near '!l|^emple-bar, after which 
he removed to Ipswich. • , 

Humphrey Powel in 1548 lived pear Holbom-conduit; from 
thence, in 1551, he went to Irelsmd, whdlre he was the first person 
who there introduced printing. 

• He was succeeded In this situation by John Aide. — Ftdepoii, 130. 
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Robert Stoughton in 1548 lived at the sign of the* Bidiop’s 
Mitre, within Ludgate, and continued till 1551. 

Gaulter Lynne lived on Sommer’s Quay, near Billingsgate, was 
a scholar and an author, as well as a printer of several books, 
from the year 1648 to 1550. 

William Hill, or Hyll, lived at the sign of the Hill, in St, Paul’s 
Church-yard, at the west door of the church, in 1548. 

Robert Crowley, Croleus, or Crole, was bom in Gloucestershire, 
became a student in the University of Oxford in 1534, and was 
soon after made Demy of Magdalen College, tn 1542, being 
bachelor of arts, was made probationer fellow of the said house, 
by the name of Robert Crole. When King Edward VI began to 
reign he lived in Ely Rents, Holborn, London, where he printed 
and sold books, and at the same time preached in the city ; but 
upon the accession of Queen Mary, he, among several English 
Protestants, went to Franckfort in Germany. After Mary’s de- 
cease he returned, and' had several benefices bestowed on him, 
among which was St. Giles’s, Cripplegate, London, of which 
church he wrote himself Vicar” in 1566. He died in 1588. 
He was the first printer of a work which has been brought into 
much notice by the modem bibliomania, The Vision of Peirce 
Plowman,” 1550. 

Roger Cor practised the art in 1548’. 

William Tilly lived in St. Anne and Agnes parish, in Alders- 
gate-street, ifi 1549. 

John Wyer lived in Fleet-street, a little above the conduit, in 
1550. 

Richard Charlton practised the art in 1550. ' 

John^Kinge, printer and stationer, lived in Creed-lane, and had 
a shop in . St. Paul’s Church-yard, at the sign of the Swan, in 
1550. 

Tliomas Gaultier practised the art in 1550. 

John Tisdale, or John Tysdall, lived in Knight-ridor-strect, and 
had a shop in Lombard-street, ia All-Hallow’s Church-yard, near 
Grace-church, in 1550. 

Stephen Mierdman practised the art in 1550. 

John Case lived in St. Peter’s-college Rents in 1551. 

Abraham Vele, in 1551, lived at the sign of the Lamb in St. 
Paul’s Church-yard, where he resided till 1586. . 
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John Turke, in 1563, lived in St. Pnurs Chnit^h-yard, at the 
sign of the Cock. 

John Wyghte, or John Wight, had a shop at the sign of- the 
Rose, in St. Paul’s Church-yard, at the great north door. He 
was rather estecftied a bookseller than A printer, yet practised 
both in 1551. 

John Cawood, Esq. was of an antiont family in the county of 
York, as appears from a l)Ook at the lleraJds*-offico, Wdbnni 
Grafton, vi. a, n, c, London. Wherein, are the following \vonls: 
" Cawood, Typographiis reghis regina' Mari;e ; his nrmes are, 
sable and argent paite per cheveron, embatteled b(* tween three 
harts heads cabosed, countcrchanged within a border per fesse, 
counter-changed as before, with verdoy df^ trefyles sloped, num- 
bered 10. Tliese Cawoods were once lords of the manor of 
Cawood, near the city of York, although the castle hath ann- 
ciently been the archbishop’s s<»e. And it appears among the 
inquisitiones of the brethren in the time of King John throughout 
England (that is to say, in the 12th and 13th year of his reign, in 
the county of York, concerning knights st^rvice, and others held 
by him in thief, or capite, in the treasury rolls for the aforesaid 
liberty, by the hands^ of the shireef of that time :) that John 
Cawood held by grand sergentie (scilt. per fore staritem inter 
Darwent et Owse) one plowed land in Cawood. Which •John, 
father of Peter, and Robert, clerk of the pipe, w^ho had John, 
who had Margaret, &c.” Thus it seems he was of that family in 
Yorkshire. Whyn, or hy*whom, he was instriv^ted in the art of 
printing dors not appear; but her exercised that art three or four 
years before a patent was granted him by Qtieen Mary, when 
Richard Grafton was set aside, and had a narrow escape for his 
life. Tlic chief import of the patent, which you may see at length 
in Rymer, vol. xv. p. 125, is abstracted in a subsequent page. 

He and H»nry Coke were appointed the first wanlens of the 
Stationers’ Company (Thomas Dockwray being master) in the 
charter* granted by Philip and Mary. Hq became ’partner with 
Richard Jugge, in Queen Elizabetih’s timc„ and printed books 
joyntly and separately. He was buried in St. Faith’s, under Sf. 
Paul’s, London, and his epitapl^ presePved by Dugdale, is thus : 
“ John Cawood, citizen and stationer of London, printer to the 
most renowrned Queen’s Majesty, Elizabeth, married three wives; 
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and had issue by Joane, the first wife only^ as followeth : — ^three 
sones, four daughters. John, his eldest son, being bachelour-in* 
law, and fellow in New College in Oxenford, died 1670; Mary 
married to Qeorge Bischoppe, stationer; Isabel married to Thomas 
Woodcock, stationer; KGabraei, his second sen, bestowed this 
dutiful remembrance of his deare parents^ 1591, then church- 
warden ; Susanna, mamed to Robert Bullok ; Barbara married to, 
Mark Norton ; Edmund, third son, died 1570.” He died April 
1, 1672, aged 58. 

William Riddel probably was servant to John Day; he printed 
in 1552. 

Rowland Hall, or Rowlande Uaule, and sometimes Hawle, lived 
first in Golden-lane, j^t the sign of the Arrows. At the death of 
Edward VI, with several refugees during* the reign of Queen 
Mary, he went and resided at Geneva, from whence we have 
several editions of the English Bible, and one of his impression 
in the year 1560. After his return to England he put up the 
Half Eagle and Key (tlie arms of Geneva) for a sign, at his old 
house in Golden-lane, near Cripplegate, and the same sign in 
Gutter-lane.* , 

Richard Tottel had his name spelt very different, was a very 
considerable printer of law, and one of the Stationers’ Company. 
He dwelt in Fleet-street, within Temple-bar, at the sign of the 
Hand and Star. 

He was twice master of the Stationers’ Company, viz. in 1578 
and 1584 ; and the 8th of January, 1583, he yielded up to the 
Stationers’ Company, seven copies o^ books for the relief of the 
poor of their company. 

Roger Madeley lived in 1553, at the sign of the Star, in St. 
Paul’s Church-yard. 

Robert Caley, dr Caly, lived in Christ’s Hospital, and is sup- 
posed to have succeeded Richard Grafton in his house and 
business. He continued in business from 1553 to 1558. 

* From theTollowing rhymes in a book printed hy him, 1563, *' The most 
Andent and Learned Play, calletl the Philosopher's Game;” it appears he 
had also a shop in Cheapside, under Bow Church 

All things belonging to this game 
fof reason you nay bye 
At the booke shop vnder^Bochurch, 
in Chepesyde redilye. 
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Henry Sutton, ife ld53, lived at the sign of die Black Boy, in 
Pater-noBter«roir, and other places; and had a shop in St Panrs 
Church-yard. 

John Kingston ; he put a y for an i, and an e at the end of his 
name, or sometimes wrote Jhon Kyngstone, according to the 
usage of those times, when they were negligent in spelling. In 
1653 he had a shop at the west door of St. Paul’s. * 

Thomas Marshe, printer and citizen of London^ was one of the 
Stationers’ Company when their charter was granted the 3rd and 
4th of Philip and Mary. He lived at the sign of the Prince’s 
Arms, near St Dunstan’s Church, in Fleet-street. In Stow’a 
Survey he is said to have had a patent granted him to print Latin 
school-books, of which the Stationers complained to the lord 
treasurer. He continued in business from 1656 to 1687. 

Thomas Oeminie, in 1556, lived in Black Friars* 

Anthony Kytson, in 1655, kept & sliop at the tiign of the Sun, 
in St. Paul’s Church-yard. 

Thomas Powel, printer and stationer^ in 1656, lived in Fleet- 
street 

Owen Rogers, or Ap. Rogers, stationer, in 1556, lived at the 
Spread Eagle, near St. Bartholomew^ Gate, in Smithheld. 

William Norton, a ptinter of great note, lived in* St. Paul’s 
Church-yard. On a tom}? mentioned by Dugdale, is this inscrip- 
tion concerning his family. William Norton, .citizen and 
stationer of London, and treasurer of Christ’s Hospital, died anno 
1593, aged 66 years, ailhd had issue one only son. His nephew 
John Norton, esq., stationer, wd. sometime afderman of this 
city, died without issue anno 1612, aged 55 years. Also Bonham 
Norton, of Church-Stretton, in the county of Salop^ esq*, 
stationer, and sometime alderman of this city, son of the aforesaid 
William, died April 6, anno 1635, aged 70 years. He had istue by* 
Jane, daughter^of Thomas Owen, esq.^ one of the judges of the 
Common Pleas, nine §ons and four^ughters, whereof three sons 
were here buried; ’Thomas an^ George unmarried, and Arthur, 
who married the only child of Georgy Norton, of Abbot’s Leigh^ 
in the county of Somerset, esq., and having, by her, issue two sons, 
died October 28, anno 1635, aged 38* years. Jane Norton, the 
said widow of Bonham afo^said * caused tins monument to be 
erected near the sepulchres of the deceased.” He gave six pounds 

K 
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thirteen shillings and four pence, yearly to hfs company, to be 
lent to young men, free of the same company and the like sum 
yearly for ever to Christ’s Hospital. 

Richard Adams practised printing in 1559. 

James Burrel, in 1659, lived without the 4iQrth gate of St. 
Paul’s, in the comer house of Pater-noster-row, opening into 
Cheapside. 

Richard Harryson, in 1662, lived in Whitecross* ** street, at the 
sign of the Wheat-sheaf. 

David Moptid, and John Mather, in 1666, were partners, lived 
in Red-cross-street, near St. Giles’s Church, Cripplegate. 

John Audeley, or Awdeley, in 1660, lived in Little Britain, 
without Aldersgate, where he continued till 1676. 

John Aide, lived at the long shop adjoining St. Mildred’s 
Church, in the Poultry ,+ in 1660. 

Thomas Hacket lived in Lombard-street, at the sign of the 
Pope’s Head, and kepi, a shop in the Royal Exchange, at the 
sign of the Green Dragon, in 1560. 

Ralph, or Rafe Newbery, stationer, and warden of that company 
in the year 1683, being assignee with Henry Denham, and yielded 
up to the Stationers’ Comjl'sany a privilege. He lived in Fleet- 
street, a little above the conduit. Stow says, he gave a stock of 
boohs, and privileges of printing, to be sold for the benefit of 
Christ’s Hospital and Bridewell. He was concerned with George 
Bishope, and others, in the printing«of books, in 1696, and even 
after 1600. 

Francis Coldock, stationer, And tv/ice warden of that company ; 
practised the art from 1661 to 1677, and died at the age of 72, 
in the year 1602. 

William Griffith, lived in Fleet-street, at the sign of the Falcon, 
and kept shop in St. Dunstan’s Chiirch-yard, in the year 1661. 

Lucas Harrison, or Har;'Yson, in 1661, lived at. the sign of the 
Crane, in St. Paul’s Church-yard. 

Thomas Colwell, succeeded Robert Wyer in business ; he kept 
the sign of St. John the Evangelist, in St. Martin’s parish, near 

* The Stationers* Company, hi their Abstract of Charitable Donations, say, 

** to the Poor of the Con^pany.” It iviot, from the change of times, and value 
of money, of much consequence, but might hs well have been stated correctly. 

f He succeeded Richard Kele, v, anti, p. 125. 
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Charing Cross; 'and the same sign in Fleet-street, neat the 
conduit; and continued in business from 1658 to the year 1676.’'^ 
Humphrey Toy, in 1360, lived at the Helmet, in St. Paul’s 
Church-yard, and continued till 1574. 

Henry Wyke^, in 1562, lived in Fleet-street, at the sign of the 
Black Elephant, whioh he put under a compartment of a man 
carrying a sheep on his back. * 

Gerard Dewes, a good printer, kept a shop at the sign of 
the Swan in St. PauFs Church-yard, in the year 1562.+ 

Henry Denham, in 1564, lived at the sign of the Star, in Pater- 
noster-row, with this motto round it, os homini svhlittie dedit, 
which he put at the end of several of his printed books. He 
lived also in Whitecross-street, and was assignee to William Seres 
in 1564. In the year 1686 he lived in Aldersgate-street. at the 
same sign. He frequently used a cut, of the Bear and Ragged 
Staff, within the Garter. He continued in business till 1587. 
See also post. 

Richard Serlls, in 1666, lived in Fleet-lane, at the sign of the 
Half-Eagle and Key. 

Henry Bynneman, was servant to Reynold Wolfe, and became 
an eminent printer. He dwelt ift Thames-street near unto 
Baynard’s Castle, and *at Knight-rider’s-street, at the sign of the 
Mermaid, with this motto about it, omnia tempus haOent.^ 

• 

• He printed a book with wooden-cuts of the shapes of the “ quarter of 
wheat, farthynf^e wastcll, Jarthynj'c symncll, farthyngc whyte lofe, a half- 
penny whyte lofe, a halfpenny wketen lofe, a penny wheti^n lofe, and a half- 
penny householdc lofe.*’ • 

t Of all the whlmsfcal, far-fctclied rebuses, adopted by early printers as 
their distinguishing mark or sign, perhaps that of Gerard Dewes #as most 
pre-eminently so. The front, in perspective, and side of a house, of handsfiine 
enough elevation, with the side of the garret (Gerard), laid open to show two* 
men throwing two deuces (Dewes) at dice. 

^ In the year 1S80, February 6th, one Arthur Hall of Grantham, a member 
of the House of Commons, was accusei of reflecting and reproaching Sir 
Robert Bell the Speaker, and several of the members, in a book dedicated to 
Sir Henry Knyvett, and set forth in print^by Henry Bynneman, who said, 
that one John Welles, a sedvener in Fleet-street, did deliver the written copy 
to him, and when the book was printed, he delivered one book to Henry 
Shurlande, in Fryday-street, linnen draper, to be sen^ to Mr. Hall-; and that 
Afterwards, about a year past, hc^elivered to Mr. Hall six of the said books, 
and one more to Mr. HalFs man shortly after, and said, that Mr. Hall pro- 

K 2 
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Thomas Purfoot, printer and stationer^ had a dhop in St, Paul’s 
Church-yaid, in 1644 , and another at the sign of the Lucretiat 
within the New Rents in Newgate-market. He, or another of the 

mlsed to get him a priviledge, whereupon he adventured (he sayeth) to print 
the book : and sayeth that the copy was written by Welles the scrivener ; and 
that he received of the said Shurlande linnen cloth/ to the value of six pounds, 
thirteen shillings, and fourpence, for printing of the book ; and that he 
stayed, of his own accord, the publishing of the said book, till he were paid, 
whereas Mr. Hall was contented they should have been put to sale presently# 
Which report so made by Mr. Secretary, and withall, that Mr. Hall, and the 
printer, were both at the door, Mr. Hall was brought to the bar, and 
expressed his sorrow, if he had offended, was sure it was done with no mali- 
cious intent, prayed pardon, and willed the book should be suppressed. Then 
was Mr. Hall sequcstivd, and H. Bynneman brought to the bar, and 
affirmed, as secretary Wilson had said above, and wishing all the books had 
been burnt, before he had meddled with them $ that Hall should say to him 
again, he would not so for KK) pounds that he had printed fourscore, of 
hundred of the sayd bocks, and was thereupon sequestred. Then was 
Shurlande brought to the bar, who confessed that Mr. Hall did write a letter 
unto him, and sent the book to get it printed •, and was also sequestred. 
Welles the scrivener was brought to the bar, and said that Hall had paid him 
again the xx nobles, which he before had paid the printer; and so he was 
sequestred. Ordered to meet again three different times afterwards, when 
Hall was committed to the Tower for six months, and until he made a reta- 
liation to the satisfaction of the house ; to p{iy 500 marks ; to be severed from 
being a member of this house, and to chusc another. He met with great 
encouragement from Archbishop Parker, as you may see in Strype’a life of 
that archbishop, who allowed him to have d shop, or shed, at the north-west 
door of St. Paul’s Church, at the sign of the Three Wells. He left Mr. 
Denham and Mr. Newbery assignees, and died 1583. 

In 1573 Bynneman printed a small twelves volume with the following title ; 

The Art of Reason, rightly 'termed Wltcraft, teaching a perfect way to 
argue and dupute, by Raphe Lever.” From the preface of this book, whush 
is dedicated to Walter Bari of Essex, is taken the following extract: ” To 
prove, that the arte of reasoning may be taught in Boglishe, I reason thus : 
first, we Englishmen have vrits,^aB well as men of other nations have; whereby 
we concey ve what standeth ndth reaam, and is well doone, and what seemelh 
to be so, and is not. — For artes are lU^e to okes, which by little and EtUe, 
grow a long time, afore they come to their full bigness. That one man 
beginnetli, another oft times furthereth and mendeth ; and yet more praise to 
be given to the beginner, than to the furtherer or mender, if the first did find 
iiiore good things, then the foUowqjr did adde. Experience teacheth, that 
each thing which is invented by man hath a beginning, hath an ioerease, 
and hath also in time a full riepness. Now, although each worke is most 
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aamenanie, [ttinted a long time after 1660, as he is the third 
person named, of the twenty, who were allowed in the year 1637, 
by a decree of the Star-Chamber, to print for the whole kingdom* 

Alexander Lacy, in 1566, lived in Little Britain. 

Thomas East, *Est, or Este, if the same person, lived in 
Aldersgate-street, at the sign of the Black Horsey and at other 
places, and si^s, as the custom then was ; which makes it difH- 
cult to assign, whether it was the same person or not He appears 
to have been employed by Birde and •Tallis, to whom Queen 
Elizabeth, in the 17th year of her reign, granted a patent, lie 
they) printed music, and other books, from 1569 till after 
1600. Vide post. 

Richard Watkins, in 1570, lived in St. Paftl's Church-yard, and 
had a shop adjoining to the little conduit in Cheapside. He had 
a patent with James Roberts for printing Almanacks ; and was 
warden of tlie Stationers' Company in 158j), and then gave up his 
right of the sheet or broadside Almanack, for the relief of the poor 
of the company. 

James Roberts, a considerable printer, who, with Watkins, had 
a patent for the sheet Almanacks in J573. He was proprietor of 
upwards of 100 books, which he disposed of in the year 1594. 

William How, in 1570, Ijved in Fleet-street, and continued in 
business till 1590. 

Richard Jones, Jhones, or Jobnes, printed in conjunction with 
Thomas Colwell, in 1570. He kept a shop at the south-west door 
of St. Paul's ChuPch, and lived at the sign of the Rose and Crown, 
near Saffron-hill, in Holbom ; and*at Hxe upper end of Fleet-lane, 
over against St. Sepulchre’s Church, at the sign of ihe^Spread 
Eagle. He printed several books in partnership with others. 

Henry Middleton lived at the sign of the Faulcon in Fleet-* 

•commendable when it is brought to his full perfection, yet, where the work- 
men are many, there is oftimes more praise to be given to him that beginneth 
a good worke, than to hiVn that endeth if. For if ye consider the bookes that 
are now printed, and compare them^ith the bookc% Uiat were printed at the 
first. Lord, what a diversity is there, and diow much ^do the last exceed the 
first ! yet if you will compare the first and the last printer together, and seek 
whether deserveth more praise and commendatios, ye shall find that the first 
did farre exceede the last : for the last Bad help of nSanye, and the first had 
help of none. So that the first fighteth the candle of knowledge (as it were) 
and the second doth but snuiT it.*' 
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Street^ and printed in partnership with Thomas East so early as 
1669 ; but whether he was the son of William Middleton, before- 
mentioned, is uncertain. 

William Williamson, iii^573, had a shop at the sign of the 
Sun, in St. Paul’s Church-yard. ‘ ' 

Thomas Vaiitrollier, who was a scholar and printer, from Paris, 
or Rouen, came into England about the beginning of Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign, an«l first settled his printing office in Black 
Friars. He married hiu daughter Jakin to Richard Field, printer 
in Black Friars, Jan. 13, 1588, and buried several children in that 
parish, as appears by their church books. He was a most curious 
printer, as is evident from his productions. Mr. Baker says, he 
was the printer of J6rdanus Rniniis, in the year 1684, for which 
he fled, and the next year being at Edinburgh, he first taught that 
nation the way of doing their work in a masterly manner ; where 
he continued until, by the intercession of friends, he procured his 
pardon ; as appears by a dedication of his to the right worshipful 
Thomas Randolph, esq., where he returns him thanks for his 
great favour, and for assisting him in his great distress. He con- 
tinued in the printing busin€;.sa from 1574 to 1588. 

Christopher and Robert Barker, esqrs., the Queen’ssprinters, in 
1555, lived in Pater-noster-row, at the sign of the Tyger’s Head, 
and kept a shop in St. Paul’s Church-yard, at the sign of the 
Orashopper. He came of an ancient family, being descended 
from Christopher Barker, knt.. King at i^rms. Edward Barker, 
who is supposed to have been father to Christopher the printer, 
was, by a will dated Dec. 31, 1549, appointedjieir to one William 
Barket) his cousin, who had a considerable estate of houses in 
London, but nothing in any county, and died Jan. 2, 1549. 
'Queen Elizabeth granted a patent to our Christopher Barker, and 
Robert his son; which patent expresses itself to have been 
granted, in consideration of the fathers great improvement of the 
art of printing. Vide post. 

John Charlewood, in 1575, lived in Barbican, at the sign of the 
Half Eagle and Key, used many sorts of hotter, and about the cut 
of his sign this motto, posVtenebras Ivx, and sometimes stiles him- 
self servant to the right honout^Ue the earl of Arundel. He con- 
tinued in business till 1593. 

Thomas Woodcock, stationer and bookseller, lived in St. Paul’s 
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Churdi-yardt at the of the Black Bear, and manried Isabel 
second daughter of John Cawood^ esq. He continued in business 
from 1675, to 1691. 

William Hoskins, in 1575, lived in peet-street 
John SheparcK ih 1576. 

Thomas Dawson, iif 1577, lived at the Three Cranes, in the 
Vintiy ; and used a device of Three Cranes in a Vineyard, and 
continued in business till 1599. 

Nicasius Yetsweirt, Esq., was clerk o( the private seal, and 
secretary to Queen Elizabeth for the French tongue. He had a 
patent granted Nov. 18, 1577, the 20th of Elizabeth, for thirty 
years, for printing all manner of books, concerning the Common 
Laws of this realm. • 

Charles Yetsweirt, Esq., son of Uie before-mentioned Nicasius 
Yetsweirt, was also French secretary and clerk of the signet to 
Queen Elizabeth, had a patent granted him the 37th of Elizabeth, 
for thirty years to come, for printing all^ books concerning the 
laws. He continued in business, as Law-printer but ,onc year, 
viz. 1594, as he died the beginning of the year following, when 
his widow continued exercising the art of printing and selling law 
books, but not without opposition from the Stationers' Company, 
which occasioned her to complain to the lord keeper and lord 
treasurer, but it does not appear what redress she had; yet it is 
imagined slie had but little Success, as she continued in business 
but two years. 

Hugh Jackson, ^in 1^77, lived in Fleet-street, near the conduit, 
at the sign of St. John the Evangelist. He continued in business 
till 1592. 

Andrew Maunsell, in 1570, lived at the sign of the Patrot, in 
St. Paul's Church-yard, and continued in, business about 30 years. 

Robert Waldegrave, in 1578, first practised the art of printing* 
in the Strand, xiear Somerset-house ; from thence he removed to 
Foster-lane ; but afterwards, hf printing puritanical books, 
involved himself in troubles, which obliged him to retire to Wales; 
but being of a good family, by the assistance of friends, overcame 
his troubles, and was idade printer to King James VI of Scotland, 
from whom he received a patent. 

George Bishop, stationer, concerned with, and employed others. 
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^ several 'large works, was deputy printer to Queen Syssabetb. 
He married Mary tiie eldest daughter to Jchn <2awood, esq* He 
became alderman of Lopdon, and, among other legacies, left six 
pounds per annum to his company ; and allowed ten pounds per 
annum for ever, towards maintaining preaehers^tcSt Paurs Cross. 
He gave also six pounds per annum to Christ’s Hospital. 

John Harrison, in lh79, practised Ihe art, and in 1683, was 
master of the Stationers’ Company. 

Ahd. Jeffs, in 1661, /lived in the Old Bailey, at the sign of the 
<}olden Cup ; and, in 1684, at the sign of the Bell, in Philip- lane. 

Thomas Scarlet, was a good printer, and in 1^76 ipractised'the 
and contmued in business 1696. 

Henry Bamforde,«in 1677. 

Riohard Webster, in 1678. 

Edward Aggaa, lived at the west end of St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, and continued in business from 1668 to 1694. 

John Wolfe, city pnnter in 1681 : he practised the art of print- 
ing, and, as Stow says ki his Survey of London, published by 
Strype, p. 223, in a contest between the patentees, and the 
Stationers’ Company, taking upon him as a captain in this cause, 
was content with no agreement, but generally affirmed, that he 
might and would print any lawful book, notwithstanding any 
commandment of the Queen. And to that end had incensed the 
popularity of London, as in a commOn cause, somewhat daiiger- 
ously. And with him several of the rest changing their minds, 
were associated, and laboured to overthrow those privileges the 
Queen had granted, or could grant. Whereupon the aboyesaid 
committees of the Stationers’ Company, finding them so ,dis- 
ordereU, would have bound them to appear before ' the Quqpn’s 
couneil, which they promised to do ^ but after conference with 
' their abettors, refused ; and still prosecuted their complaints tocher 
Majesty, garnishiiDg the same with pretences of the liberties of 
London, and the commonwealth of the said company ^ and say- 
ing, the Queen was deceived by those, .that were . the means of 
obtaining such privileges.' He afterwards was in such favour with 
the oitiaens, that he was made printer td .the honourable city of 
London. He dwelt at Paul’s Chain, and in Distaff-lane, over 
against the sign of t|ie Caatte, and* a diop in Pnpe’*>hflad- 
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attey, 4a IximbaM-gtree^ m 15915; ased tke inark^aflettfwle-lis 
seeding, and somelMes about Mqm JhmdU Was sooeoeded 
AS city printer by John Windet. See p. 139. 

Roger Ward, in 1682, lived near Holboum conduit, at the eiga 
nf the Talboti tad as (Strype’s edition of Stow says, p. 223) 
Wolf was one of Ifiese unruly printers, so Roger Wa^ wds 
another, who would print any book however forbidden by the 
Queen’s privilege, and made it Jus practice to print all kinds of 
•books at his jdeasure. The master said ivardens of the company 
going to search his printing-house, acoording to the power th^ 
bad, were resisted by his wife and servants; of which a complaint 
was made by 4ihe said master and watdans to the court. And 
again, in the year 1583, the master and wardens preferred a peti- 
tion against this man, to the lord-treasurer, showing his con- 
temptuous demeanor, doing contrary to aU order and authority ; 
and withall, his insufficiency to use the art of printing. The 
commissioners appointed by the council could bring him to no- 
thing, but still he continued to print what he pleased without 
allowance, by his own authority, and such books as were 
warranted by her highness’s letters patent to other men : and 
sold And uttered the same in city and country, to men of other 
arts ; wheceby the company sustained great lass, in taking the 
sale of them; and particularly to the decay of seven young men, 
who executed a privilege* granted to William Seres for a yearly 
rent. This man, notwithstanding, had given two several bonds to 
the Queen, the, one not id print any more disoi^erly, the other to 
bring in such books as be had *60 printed ; but none performed. 
^ this was laid open in the said petition : the signers of it were, 
John Harrison, master ; and Richard Watkins and RalphlNewbury, 
wardens ; and besides them Christopher Barker, John D^, 
William Norton, George Bishop, John Judson, and Francis 
Caldock; albbooksellers, in these tuftes, of the chiefest reputation. 

Thomas Charde; in 1600, li^ in Bishopsgate Church-yard, 
cmd had been engaged in the printing business from the year 
1582. 

Edward White, in 1583, lived at the little north door of St. 
Paul’s Church, at the sign of t]^e Gun.* • 

William Bartlet, or Bar thelety as he apelt his name both ways, 
followed the business, in 1578. 
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* 

William Carter, was a daring printer^ and printed a great many 
ireasonad/e’^ tracts^ from the year 1579 to 1584. 

Henry Marshe, in 1524> lived in the same house^ in Fleet-street, 
in which The. Marshe, before-mentioned, lived. 

Richard Yardley, and*Peter Short, partners, liVed at the sign of 
the Star, on Bread-street-hill, in 1584, and bontinued in business 

till i6oa.t 

Ninian Newton, in 1584, printed in partnership with Arnold 
Hatfield. They lived in .Lothbury, and kept a shop at the Brasen 
Serpent, in St. PauTs Church-yard. 

Robert Robison, Robertson, or Robinson, in 1585, lived an 
Fleet-lane, and also in Fewter-lane> Holbom. He continued in 
business till 1597. 

Edmund Bollifant, lived in Elliot’s-court, in the Little Old 
Bailey, and continued in business from. 1585 till after 1602.]: 

* Decreed so to be by theliLshops and ministers of Queen Elizabeth. His 
Ifreatest offence seems to have been, that of having printed a book in defence 
of a falling Queen, Mary of Scotland, when in the hands of her enemies, 
whose cruel policy, seconded by the jealousy of her sister (whatever may have 
been her real demerits), deprived h^r rival at once of crown anA life. The 
book was written in French, and entitled, The Innocency of the Scotch 
Queen,** who was then a prisoner. A very dangerous book, this was, no 
doubt !— *He called her, the heir apparent of the crown 1 inveighed against the 
execution of the Duke of Norfolk! — and made base and false reflections 
upon two of the^Queen’s chief ministers of sti^tc, the Lord Treasurer, and the 
(then) late Lord Keeper, Bacon !1 — ^Well^ an opportunity soon offered in a 

tangible** shape, of effectually silencing this contumeliuus son of the Press. 
In the year following (1580), he piinted Treatise of Schism,” 1,250 
ct^ies. This book was seized at his house on Tower-hill, and in January 
1584, he v^s, at the Old Bailey, indicted, arraigned, and condemned, of high 
treason, and was sentenced to be drawn from Newgate to Tybome, ** and there 
be hanged, bowelled, and quartered;** and so urgent was it thought that 
speedy execution should follow the sentence, that the next morning he 
suffered accordingly. But this was not the ending of the affsdr, for it seems 
that slanderous reports were spread tbroad in seditious books, letters, and 
libels, thereby to enflame pur countrymen, and hqr mgiesties subjects >*' to 
counteract which, a book was published intituled* ** A declaration of the 
favourable dealing of her majesty’s commissioners, flic.'* 

f They printed another boojc, which has lately been revived, viz. ** Thomas 
Tusser*s 500 points of goob Husbandriet** 1693 and 1597. 

X The fancy for old orthography is not new^in our days ; Bollifant printed 
” Ae8op*8 fables in tru ortography, with granmer notz. Her-unto ar also 
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John Jackson, in 1586, in partnership with Bollifiuit, just before 
mentioned, and continued so till 1594. 

Walter Venge, in 1585, lived in Fleet-lane, opposite the 
Maiden-head. 

Simon Watdhsdn, in 1585. 

Thomas Lust, in 1^85. 

John Windet, a good printer, succeeded John Wolfe as 
printer to the Hon. City of London, and lived at the sign of 
the White Bear in Adling-street, neaa Bernard's Castle; and 
afterwards at .the Cross-Keys, near Paul's Wharf. He used a 
device of Time cutting down a Sheaf of Corn, with a book 
clasped ; on the cover are these words, verbum Dei manet in 
aterrnim. The compartment has the Queen's Arms at top, the 
City's on the right, and the Stationers' on the left, with his sign of 
the Bear beneath, and J. W. over it, and this motto, homo non 
soio pane rivet, round it. He continued ^n business from 1585 to 
1651, when he was succeeded by Richard Cotes; in 1669 James 
Flesher, who was succeeded in 1672 by Andrew Clark ; in 1679 
Samuel Roy croft was appointed in that place, who, in 1710, was 
succeeded* by John Barber, esq., who after^vardB served the office 
of Lord Mayor ; he was succeeded by George James, by whose 
widow the business was carried on for some time, when that office 
was conferred on Henry Kent, esq.. Deputy of the Ward of 
Broad-street ; who was succeeded by Mr. Charles Rivington ; on 
w hose resignation, in Jl 772,* the office was conferred on Mr. Henry 
Fenwick, which* he enjoyed till 1823, when Mr. Arthur Taylor 
obtained the appointment, and is (1824) the present City printer. 

George Robinson, he practised the art of printing from 1586 to 
1587. 

Richard Robinscyi, printed in 1589. * 

Edward Allde, or Aide, in 1587, lived at the Golden Cup, with- 
out Cripplegale, where he continued* for some time after 1600* 

cooined the shorte senteotfez of the wyz Cato, imprinted with lyke form and 
order : both of which authors ar translated out of Latin intoo EnglUb, by 
William Bulloker. 

Cell God the praiz ^ 

That teacheth al waiz. 

Whin truth trieth 
Erroor ffieth. 
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Thomas Orwin« 1587» lived in Pater*no8ter-row, and contiaued 
in business till 1597. 

Riehffrd Field, a good printer, married the daughter of 
Vautrollier, who died in 1589, to whose business he aucceeded^ 
and continued in, till several years after 1600. ' 

Toby Cook, in 1579, lived at the Tiger’s Head, in SU Paul’s 
^ChniBch-yajpd^ where he continued till 1590. 

Wffliam White, printed in 1582, and continued jfor some time 
after IGOO. 

Robert Dexter, in 1590, lived at the Brasen Serpent, in St. 
Paurs Church«yard, and was a benefactor to the Stationers’ 
Company. 

William Kemey, or Kearney, in 1591, lived in Adling<^street, 
near Cripplegate. 

Robert Bourne, and John Porter, partners, in 1591. 

John Danter, in 1591, lived in Hosier-lane, near Holbourn 
conduit, and continued in business till the year 1596. 

William Ponsonby, in 1591, lived at the Bishop’s Head, in St. 
Paul’s Church-yard. 

William Barley, in 1592, lived in Grace-church«'Street, and was 
assignee of Thomas Biorley. 

Thomas Salisbury, Ralph Blowar, John Bowen, and John 
Busbie, were all printers who resided in London, yet not 
mentioned where, but only in 1593. 

Richard Boyle, in 1593, lived at the si^n of the Rose, in St. 
Paul’s Churoh-y^rd. 

Thomas Creed, in 1594, lived at the sign of the Catharine 
Wheel, near the Old Swan, in Thames-street, and frequently put 
to his bboks an emblem of Truth, with a hand issuing from the 
clouds striking on her back with a rod, and this motto round it, 
Veritas virescit smhvert. He continued in business till 1607. 

Adam Islip, from 1594 to ).603. 

Gabriel Simpson, in 1595, ac' the sign of the White Horse, in 
Fleei-lane. , 

VcdKnttne’Sims, or Simmee, in 1595, lived in Addle, or Adling- 
street, at the sign of the White Swan, near Bamard-castle, and 
continued in business till 1611. 

Henrie Ballard, in 1597, lived at the sign of the Bear, without 
Temple-bar, opposite St. Clement’s Church. 
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Felix KingBtoii; from 1697 to 16^ 

John de Beauchesne, in 1597. 

John Norton* Esq** the Queen’s printer* in Larin* Greek*, and 
Hebrew ; he was of the Company of Stationers, to whom he gam 
1000/. to purchtypeJands, to the value of 60/. per annum, and part 
to be lent to poor young men of the said company. He abo 
gave 150/. to the parish of St. Fmth, under St. Pai&’s Church, to 
purchase seven pounds, ten shillings, yearly for ever, to be given, to 
the poor. Ten shillings to be annually paid for a sermon at St.. 
Faith’s, ou Ash Wednesday ; and to twelve poor persons (six of 
them to be free* of the Company of Stationers, and appointed by 
the Court of Assistants, and six to be appointed by the parislO* 
two pence weekly, and a penny loaf ; the residue to be laid out in 
cakes, wine, and ale, for the Company of Stationers, either before 
or after the sermon. The sermon is annually preached, to whidbi 
the livery at large are regularly invited, and every one who attenda 
receives six buns, and partakes of a barrel of good ale, provided 
for the occasion : those who do not attend may receive the buna 
by sending the letter of invitation ; and the Court of Assialanita 
dine together on that day in commemoration of the> donor, in 
1693 he lived at the sign of the Queen’s An|^ in the house lately 
inhabited by his cousih Bonham Norton; and, being a man of 
eminence, employed several^others to print for him. 

He appears to be the first who introduced printing inlun the 
College at Eton, in 1610. 

George Shaw, in 1698. 

Thomas Judson, from 1684 to 1699. 

Richard Brancoeke, or Bradock, in 1698. 

Simon Strafford, or Stafford, in 1699, lived on Addle-biU, near 
Carter-lane. 


OF PRIVII^GED OR JPXtENT PRINTERS. 

1600. — ^About the year 1500, oi; probal>ly somewhat earlier, 
Pynsou was, by patent of Henry VII, invested with the office of 
King’s Printer, which may be regarded ae the first instamee of .the 
appointment. — AnU, p. llj. Ffom the circmnstan c e, however, 
of Pynson and Guill^ Faques, having both printed an Act of 
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Parliament passed in the 19th of Henry VII ^1503), and both 
haying styled themselves Printers to the King” {anti, p. 112), 
it has been inferred, that they were both included in the same 
patent. Whether this was the case or not, it is now difficult to 
determine, as the document by which the privilege was conferred 
cannot be discovered. 

1630. — After the death of Pynson, the next Patentee Printer 
in succession, was Thomas Berthelet, Esq. (anti, p. 115), who 
lived at the sign of Lucretia Romana, in Fleet-street ; and, as 
there is no copy known to remain of the grant to Pynson and 
Faques, the patent to Berthelet is the most ancient extant. It is 
as follows : 

Rex omnibus ad quos prsBsentes, &c., salutem. Sciatis quod 
nos de gratia nostra speciali, ac ex certa scientia, et mero motu 
nostris dedimus et concessimus, ac per praesentes damns et 
concedimus delecto servienti nostro Thome Berthelet impressori 
nostro quandam annuitatem, sive quendam annualem redditum 
quatuor libmrum sterlingorum, habendum et annuatim percipi- 
endum prmdictam annuitatem, sive annualem redditum quatuor 
librarum eidem Thome Barthelet, a festo Pasche, pnno regni 
nostri vicesimo primo, duraiite vita sua, de thesauro nostro ad 
receptum scaccarii nostri per manus thesaurar. Et camerarii 
nostrorum ibidem pro tempore existen. ad festa sancti Michaelis 
archangeli et Pasche per equales portiones, et quod expressa 
mentio, &c. in cujus, 8ic. testimonium rei apud Westmonaster- 
iensem, vicesimo secundo die Februaril, anno regni Henrici octavi 
vicesimo primo. Per breve de private sigillo. • 

1530.— -The first abridgement of the English Statutes printed 
in English, was done by John Rastell. — Anti, p. 113* The 
preface to this work details the arguments which caused the old 
Norman French to give place to the English language, in enacting 
the laws of this country, c It is on this account an interesting 
relic, and I therefore retain it asigiven by Luckombe. 

Because that the lawys of this realme of England, as well the 
statutes as other jugementys and decreys, be made ai^$^rytyii 
most commynly in the Frenche tongue, dyucrse men theceof muse, 
and have oftimis commuxycacion and argument consyderyng, that 
in reason euery law wherto any peoplq shuld be boundyn, ought 
and shttlde be wry ttyn in such manere and so opynly publishyd 
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and dedaryd, that the people myg&t sone, wythoutgretdyffyculte, 
have the knoulege of the seyd laws. But the verey cause why 
the seyd laws of Englond were writin in the French tonge> shuld 
seme to be this : furst, yt ys not unknowyn, that when Wyllyam^ 
duke of Normandy, came in to thys land, and slew kyng Herrold, 
and conqueryd the hole realme, there was a grete nomber of 
people, as well gentylmen as other, that cam wydi hym, whych 
understode not the vulgar tong, that was at that tyme vsyd in this 
realme, but onely the French tong : and also, because the seyd 
kyng, and other grete wyse men of hya counsel, perseyuyd and 
suposyd that tHe vulgar tong, which was then iisyd in this realme 
was, in a manere, but homely and rude, nor had not so grete copy 
and haboundaunce of wordys as the French^ tong than had, nor 
that vulgare tong was not of yt selff suffyeyent to expown and tu 
declare the matter of such lawys and ordenauncia, as tliey had 
determynid to be made for the good govemaunce of the people so 
effectually, and so substancyally, as theyCowd indyte them in the 
French tong, therefore they orderid, wrot, and indytyd the seyd 
lawys, that they made, in the French tong. And forthermore, 
long after .the commyng off kyng Wylyam conquerour, because 
that the vse of the French tong in fliis realme began to mynysh, 
and be cause that dyuers people that inhabityd wythin this 
realme, wich coud nother s(>eke the vulgare tonge of thys realme, 
nother the French tong; therefore the wys men of this realme 
causyd to be ordyryd, that the matters of the lawy and accions 
betwen partes shuld be pledyd, shewfA and defendyd, answerd, 
debatyd and juggyd in the English vulgar tong; and more over, 
that wryttyn and enteryd of record in the rollys in the latyn tong, 
because that every man generally, and indifferently, myght.haue 
the knolege thereof, as apperyth by a statute made in the xxxxvi 
yere of E. iii. c. vltimo ; wherfore,’ as I suppose, for these causis 
before rehersyd^ which was intendyd for a ryght good purpose. 
But yet, besyde thys now of laite days, the most noble prynce, 
our late foverayne lor^, kyng. Henry the VII worth! to be callid 
the seodhd Salomon (which excellyd in pol^tyk wysedome all 
other priifces that reihid in thys realme before thys time) concy- 
dering and wel parseyuyng that our vulgqre Englysh tong was 
maruellously amendyd and augmentyd, by reason that dyuers 
famous clerkis and lemyd men had translated, and made many 
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ooble mrkia into our Rnglysh tong, wkereby there was myck 
more plenty and haboundaunce off Englysh usyd, than ther was 
in tyinya past; and by reason thereof our vulgar tong, so 
amplyfyed and suffycyent of hyt self to expown any lawys or 
ordyhancys, whycb was nedeful to be made for order of thya 
reahne; and also the same wise prince consideryng, that the 
vnivarsall people of this realme had gret plesur, and gave themself 
gtetly to the redyng of the vulgare Englysh tong, ordeynyd and 
causyd, that all the sta^tys and ordynauncis, ivhych were made 
for the commyn welth o^ this realme in hys days, shuld be endy tyd 
and wryttyn in the vulgare Englysh tong, and to be publyshyd, 
declaryd, and ymprintyd, so that then vniversally the people of 
the realme myght sone haue the knolege of the seyd statutes and 
ordynauncys, whych they were bounde to observe, and so by 
reason of that knolege to avoyd the danger and penaltes of the 
same statu tys, and also the better to lyff in tranquylytc and pease ; 
whych dyscrete, chary tuble and reasonable order, our most dred 
sovereyne lorde that now ys, kyng Henry the VIII hath con* 
tinuyd, and folowyd, and causyd all the statutys, that haue be 
made in hys dayes/ to be also indytyde and wrytj^yn in our 
Englysh long, to the intente lhat all hys lege people myght haue 
the knolege thereof. All whych goodly purposys and intentys, in 
my mynde ofte tymys reuoluyde, hath causyd me to take thys 
lytyll payne to translate out of Fcenche into Englyshe the 
abbreviacyon, of the statutys, which conteyn forfeytours and 
penaltes^ made before the fyrst yern of the reyn of our late 
souerein lorde kyng Henry the VII. And also thoughe the 
statutys,. made as well in the t}rme of the seyJe kyng Henry the 
V1I« as in the tyme of our souerein lorde, that now ys, be suffi* 
cyently indytid and writyn in our Englysh tong, yet to them that 
be desirous shortly to knowe the effect of them, they be now 
more tedyouse to rede, than though the mater and effect of them 
were compendyously abbreuia^: wherefore ^now, as farr as my 
symple wytt and small lemynge wyll extends, I haue here takyn 
upon me to abbregg the effect of them more shortly in this ly ttyll 
book, besechyng all them, to whome the syght here of A 2 JI come, 
to accept hyt in gree ; ai^d though they shall fortune to fynde any 
thynge mysreportyd, or omytted by my neglygens, ells by 
neglygens of the prynters, that yt wolde lyke them to pardon me. 
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and to consyder my good wyl, which haue intendid yt for a 
comyn welth, for the causis and consideracyons before rehersyde ; 
and also, that yt fortune them to be in dout in any poynt thereof, 
yet, yf it please them, they may resorte to the hole statute, 
whereof thys bbol is but a bregement, *and in monere but a 
kalender. And forthermore I wyll aduertyse every mon, that shall 
fortune to haue any matter in ure, to resorte to some man, that 
ys lemyd in the laws of thys realme, to haue his councel in snch 
poyntis, which he thinkith doubtfull eoncernyng these seid 
statutis, by the Vnolege wherof, and by the dylygent obseruyng of 
the •same, he may the better do hys dewte to hys pry nee and 
souerine, and also lyf in tranquilite and pease wyth his neyghbour, 
accordyng to the pleasure and commandment of all mighti God, 
to whom be eternal laud and glori. Amen. 

1540.— A patent for printing the Epistles and Gospels was, in 
1540, granted to Richard Banks. — Anti^ 58. This appears to 
me to have been a privilege much more comprehensive in its 
nature than those just,, before noticed, and to have some analogy 
to that sort of property now denominated copy-right, of which 
we may perhaps deem it the first inst^npe. It runs thus : 

** Henry the eighth, by the grace of God,,.king of England and 
of France, defender of the faith, lord of Ireland, and in earth 
supreme head immediately under Christ of the Church of Eng- 
land. To all printers of bo(^s within this realm, and to all our 
letters hearing or seeing, greeting. Be it known to all, that we of 
our especial graca have given privilege unto our well beloved 
subject Richard &%nks, that no p*erson within this realm shall 
print any manner of books whatsoever that our said subj^t shall 
first print within the space of seven years next ensuing the print- 
ing of every such book so by him prated/ upon pain of forfeiture* 
of the same. Wherefore we will and command, that you, nor none 
of you, do prestlme to print any of the*8aid books during the tiifie 
aforesaid \ as you tender our pleasure and will, avoid the contrary.’* 

1533.— In the 25th *of Henry VIII (1538), was passed the 
following A^t, touching the importation and binding of books, and 
for providing against enhancing their prices. 

Whereas by the provision of a statute madle in the first year of 
the reign of king Richard ifi, it was provided in the same act/ 
that all strangers repairing unto this realm might lawfully bring 
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into the said realm* printed an€( written books, to . seU at their 
liberty and pleasure. 2. By force of which provision there hath 
come into this realm, sithen the making of the same, a marvelous 
number of printed books, and daily doth ; and the cause of making 
of the same provision seemeth to be, for that there were but few 
books, and fejr printers, within this realih at ^that time, which 
could well exercise and occupy the said science and craft of 
printing : nevertheless, sithen the making of the said provision, 
many of this realm, being the hinges natural subjects, have given 
themselves so diligently to learn and exercise the said craft of 
printing, that at this day there be within this realm a great 
number of cunning and expert in the said science or craft of print- 
ing: as able to' exercise the said craft in all points, as any stranger 
in any other realm or country. .3. And furthermore, where there 
be a gi'eat number of the king’s subjects within this realm, which 
live by the craft and mystery of binding of books, and that there 
be a great multitude well expert in the same, yet all this notwith- 
standing there are diverse persons, that bring from beyond the sea 
great plenty of printed hooks, not only in the Latin tonge, but also 
in our maternal English tonge, some bound in boards, some in 
leather, and some in parchment, and them sell by retail, whereby 
many of the king’s subjects, being binders of book.i, and having 
no other faculty wherewith to get their living, be destitute of 
work, and like to be undone, except some reformation be herein 
had. Be it therefore enacted by .the king our sovereigiie lord, the 
lords spiritual and temporal, and the commons in this present par- 
liament assembled, and by authority of the same, that the said 
proviso, made the first year of the said king Richard the third, 
that from the feast of the nativity of our Lord God next coming, 
shall be void and of non^ effect. 

. II. And further, be it enacted by the authority aforesaid, that 
persons, resiatu, or inhabitant, within this realm, after the said 
fepst of Christmas nekt comings shal buy to sell again, any printed 
books, brought frptn« any parts oUt of the king’s obeysance, ready 
bound in boards, leather, 6r parchment,.^ upon pain to lose and 
forfeit for every book bound out of the said king’s obeysance, and 
brought into this realm, and brought by any persmi or persons 
mthiu the same, to sell, again coritraVy to this act, six shillings 
and eight pence. 
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, IIL And be it farther enaeted^ by the authority aforesaid, 
that no person or persons, inhabitant, or resiant, within this realm, 
after the said feast of Christmas, shall buy within this realm, of 
any stranger bourn out of the king^s obedience, other then of 
denizens, any maifner of printed books, brought from- any the 
parts beyond the sea. Except only by engross, and ^ not by retail, 
upon pain of forfeiture of six shillings and eight pence, for every 
book so bought by retail, contrary to the fbnn and effect of this 
estatute. 2. The said forfeitures to be always levied of the buyers 
of any such books contrary to this act, the one half of the said 
forfeitures to be to the use of our sovereign lord the king, and the 
other moiety to be to the party that will seize, or sue for the same 
in any of the king’s courts, to be by bill, plaint, or inforniution, 
werein the defendant shall not be admitted to wage his law, nor 
no protection, ne essoin shall be unto him allowed. 

. IV. Provided always, and be it enacted by the authority before* 
said, that if any of the said printers, or sellers of printed books, 
inhabited within this realm, at any time hereafter, happen in such 
wise to enhance, or encrease the prices of any such printed books 
in sale or binding, at too high and unreasonable prices, in such 
wise as complaint be m^de there of unto the king’s highness, or 
ipito the lord chancellor, lord treasurer, or any of the chief justices 
of the one bench, or the other, that then the same lord chancellor, 
lord treasurer, and two chief justices, or two of any of them, shall 
have power and authority to enquire thereof, as well Sy the oaths 
of twelve honest and discreet persons, as otherwise by due exami* 
nation .by their discression. 2. And after the same enhauncing 
and encreasing of the said prices of the said books andj)iriding, 
shall be so found by the said twelve men, or otherwise, by exa*- 
mination of the said lord chancellor,^ lord* treasurer, and justices,, 
or two of them at the least, that then the same lord chancellor, 
lord treasurer, atid justices, or two of them at the lOOSt, from tinie 
to come, shall have f>ower and authority to reform and redress 
such enhauncing of thef prices df printed books from time to time 
by their discressions, and to limit pri<^s as well of the books, as 
fiw the binding of them. 3. And over that,< the offender or 
offenders thereof being convict b 3 i examination of the same lord 
chancellor, lord treasurer, ot two justices, or two of them, or 
otherwise, shall lose and forfeit for .every book by them sold. 
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whereof the price shall be enhanced for the book, or binding 
thereof, three sbillinga and four-pence^ the one half thereof shall 
be to the king’s highness; and the other half to the parties greived, 
that will complain upon the same^ in manner and form before 
rehearsed. 

1526. — ^The ^ publication of the New Testament by Grafton, 
occasioned the then Bishop of London to issue the following 
prohibition : 

Cuthbert, by the peiTuission of God, Bishop of London, unto 
our well beloved in Christ, the Arch-deacon of London, or to hys 
officiall, health, grace, and benediction. By the duety of,iOur 
pastorall office, we are bounde diligently with all our power to 
foresee, provide for/ roote out, and put away all those thynges, 
which seem to tend to the peril, and daunger of our subjects, and 
especially to the destruction of their soules. Wherefore we 
hauyng understandyng^ by the report of divers credible persons, 
and also by the evident apparaunce of the matter, that many 
children of iniquitie, maintayners of Luthers eect,blynded through 
e^treame wickedness, wandrying from the way of truth, and the 
catholicke fayth, craftely have translated the New Testament 
into our English tongue, entermedlyng therewith many hereticall 
articles, and erroneous opinions, pernicious and offensive, 
seducyng the simple people attemptyng by their wicked and 
perverse interpretations, to prophanate the majestye of the 
scripture. Which hitherto hath remaihed undehled, and craftely to 
abuse the most holy word of God, and the true;, sense of the same, 
of the which translation there' are many bookes imprinted, some 
with gloses, and some without, contayning in the Englishe 
tongue that pestiferious and most pernicious poison, dispersed 
throughout all our diocesse Qf I/pidon in great number; which 
truly, without it be speedily foreseene, wythout doubt will con- 
taminate, and infect the flbck committed to us, with most deadly 
poyson and heresie, to the gri&uous peril and danger of the soules 
committed to our charge, and the Offence of God’s divine msy estie : 
whefefore we Cuthbert the bishop aforesaid, grevously sorrowyng 
for the premisses* willyngjto withstand tKe crafte and subtletie of 
the ancient enemy, tand hys npnisters, which seek the destruc- 
tion of my flock, and with a diligent care to take hede unto 
the flock committed to my charge, desiring to provide speedy 



remidies for the premises ; we charge you jointly and severally, 
and by vertue of your obedience straightly enjoyii and commaundc 
you, that by our authority, you warn, or cause to be warned, all 
and singular, as wel exempt as not exempt, dwelling within your 
arch deaconries, that ^within xxx days space, whereof x dayes 
shall be for the first, x for the second, and x for the third perem- 
tory terme, under paine of excommunication, and incurring the 
suspicion of heresie, they do bring in, and really deliver unto our 
vicare general!, all and singular such bookes conteyning the 
translation of the New Testament in the Englishe tongue ; and 
that you doe certifie us, or our sayd comissarye, within ii 
monethes after the day of the date of tliesc presentes, duely, 
personally, or by your letters, together with these presentes, under 
your seals, what you liave done in the premisses, under jiaiii of 
contempt. Given under our scale the xxiii of October, in the v 
yere of our consecration, anno 1526.” 

Another commission, in like manner and same form, was sent to 
the three other archdeacons, viz. Middlesex, Essex, and 
Colchester,^ for the execution of the same matter, under the 
bishop’s seal. 

It is very plain, that the bishop of London’s prohibition was 
very little regarded, and not»very readily obeyed ; the bishops and 
clergy, therefore, made great complaints to the king of this trans- 
lation, on which his majesty /esolved to take this master into con- 
sideration himself. Iif 1533, the Convocation met, and among 
other things, decireed, that the Scripture should be translated 
into the vulgar tongue ; but at that time it was not carried into 
execution. 

1535. — The first edition of the whole Bible in the English lan- 
guage, being the translation by Miles Coverdale, was publishccf 
by Grafton. This noble work was ppnted abroad, probably at 
Paris, or as some think, at Marsl|urgh, in Hessia : for Francis I, 
king of France, granted a licence to Richard Grafton and Edward 
Whitchurch, to print an English Bible there. Six copies were 
presented to Archbishop Cranmer and Lord Cromwell. It was a 
folio, dedicated to the king in the following manner 

Unto the moost victorious pf^nce and our moost gracyous 
soveraygne lord kynge Henry the ^yghth, kynge of Englande 
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and of France, Lorde of Ii' dande. See. ' Defendour of ihe fkytb, 
and under God the chefe suppreme heade of the church of 
Englande. 

The ryght and just fulministracyon of the lawes that God gave 
unto Moses and unto Josua : the testimony^ of faythfiilness that 
God gave of David : the plenteous abundaunce of Tvysedome that 
God gave unto Salomon : the lucky and prosperous age with the 
multiplicacyon of sede which God gave unto Abrahanoi and Sara 
his wyfe, be geven untb you, moost gracyous piynce, with your 
dearest just wyfe and moost vertuous pryncesse queue Jane; 
Amen. — ^This dedication is thus subscribed, 

Your grace’s humble subjecte and daylye Oratour, 
Myles Coverdale.”* 

» 

In this dedication he tells his majesty that '' The blynd bishop 
of Rome no more knew what he did when he gave him this title. 
Defender of the Faith, than the Jewish bishop, Cayphas, when he 
prophesied that it was better to put Christ to death, than that all 
the people should perish : that the pope gave him this title be- 
cause his highness suffered his bishops to burne God’s word, the 
root of faith, and to persecute the lovers and ministers of it, 
where in very deed he prophecyed, -that by the rigbteous admi- 
nistration of his grace the faith should be so defended, that God’s 
word, the mgther of faith, should h!\ve its free course thorow all 
Christendome, but especially in his grace’s^ realme : that his grace 
in very deed should defende the faith, yea ev^n the true faith of 
Christ, no dreomes, no fables, no heresye, no papistical inventions, 
but the'Hancorrupt faith of God’s most holy word ; which, to set 
forth, his highness with his most honourable council applied all 
'studie and endeavour.” 

He next observed to Kis majesty, that ** Forsomuch as the 

* Ooverdale was a native of Yorkshire, and afterwards professed of the 
house of Austin Friers id* Cambridge, of which Dr. Barnes was prior, who was 
burnt for pretended heresy. One of this name took the d^ree of bachelor of 
canon law, A. D. 1530 ^ but this seems too late for our Coverdale. However, 
entertaining the same ofdnions with jps prior, and finding himself in danger 

hy so doing, he fled beyond sea, where he chiefly applied himself to the study 
and translation of the Holy Scriptures. 
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word of God is the only truth that driveth away all lyes^ and 
discloseth all juggling and deceit, therefore is our Balaam of 
Rome so loth that the Scripture should be known in the motlier- 
tongue, lest if kings and princes (especially above all other) were 
exercysed therein,* they should reclaim and chalenge again their 
due authority, which lie falsely hath usurped so mjtny years, and 
so to tie him shorter ; and lest the people, being taught by the 
word of God, should fall from the false fayned obedience of him 
and his disguised apostles unto the true obedience commanded by 
God^s own mouth, as namely, to obey their prince, their father 
and mother, &c. and not to step over them to enter into his 
painted religions. For that the Scripture declareth, most abun- 
dantly, that the office, authoritie, and ))Owdr given of God unto 
kings is in earth above all other powers : that, as ther is nothing 
above God, so is ther no man above the king in h\t realn&e ; but 
that he only under Go<l is the rhipf heac^of all the congregation 
and church of the same. And in token that this is true, he said 
ther hath been of old antiqiiitie, and was yet unto that day, a 
loving ceremonie used in our realme of England, that when the 
king’s subjects read his letters, oi^begun to talk or discourse of 
his majestie, they moviid their bonnets for a sign and token of 
reverence unto him, as to ^ their most sovereign lord and head 
under God, which thing no man used to do to any bishop ; — that 
no priest or bishop is exempt (nor can be lawfully) from the 
obedience of his prince : — that Aaron was obedient unto Moses ; 
Eieasar and Phineas were under the obedience of Josua ; that 
Nathan the prophet fell down to the ground before king David ; 
he had his prince in such reverence, he made not the kijgg for to 
kiss his foot, as the bishop of Rome maketh emperors to do,* not- 
withstanding he spared not to rebu]{:e him, and that right sharply, 
when he fell from the word of God to adultery and manslaughter t 
for he was not afraid to reprove him of his sins, no more than 
Helias the prophet st^e in fear to say unto king Achab, it is thbu 
and thy father’s house \hat trouble Israel, because yc have fori* 
saken the commandments of the* Lord and walk after Baal; 
and as John Baptist durst say unto kynge Herode, it is not lawful 
for thee to take thy brother’s wiffS?” • 

He next takes notice of the intolerable injuries done unto God^ 
to all princes, and the commonalties of all Christian realms, since 
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** th^ who should ba only the ministerfi of God^s word beeame 
lords of the world, and thirst the true and just princes out of 
their rooms/’ This he imputes to ** the ignorance of the Scrip- 
ture of God, and to the light of God’s- word being extinct, and 
God’s law being clean shut up, depressed, cast aside, and put out 
of remembrai^e.” But he adds, that y By the king’s most 
righteous administration it was now found again ; and that bis 
majesty, like another Josia, commanded straitly, that the law of 
God should be read and taught unto all the people.” 

As to the present translation, Coverdale obseryes here, and in 
his epistle to the reader, that It was neither his labour mor 
desire to have this work put into his hand, but that being in- 
stantly required to undertake it, and the Holy Ghost moving other 
men to do the cx>Bt thereof, he was the more bold to take it in 
hand. * Besiflfes, he considered how great pitie it was that the 
Bnglish should want such a tmnslation sn long, and called to his 
remembrance the adversitie of those who were not only of ripe 
knowledge, but would also with all their hearts have performed 
that they begun, if they had not had impediments. According, 
therefore, as he was desired, he took the more upon him, he said, 
to set forth this special translation, not a^ a checker, reprover, or 
despiser of other men’s translations, but lowly and faithfully 
following his interpreters, and that under correction. Of these, 
he said he made use of five different ones, who had translated the 
Scriptures hot only into Latin, but also ipto Dutch.” Accord- 
he made this declaration, that he had neither wrested 
nor altered so* much as one word for the iii^aintenance of any 
manner jof secte, but had, with a clear conscience, purely and 
faithfully translated out of the foregoing interpreters, having only 
the manifest truth of the Scripture before his eyes.” But because 
such different translations, he saw, were apt to offend weak minds, 
he* therefore added, that ** he was sure that there came more 
understanding and knowledge bf the Scripture by these sundry 
translations than by^ all the glosses of our sophistical doctors. 
The readers, therefore, he ^aid, should not be offended though 
one call a scribe that ancther calleth a lawyer, or elders that 
another calleth father and mother, or repentance that another 
calleth penance or amendhient.. For if we were not deceived by 
men’s traditions, we should find no more diversitie between these 
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lemM than between foui^penee and a groat And thie manner, he 
said, he had need in this his translatbn, calling it in some place 
penance that in another he called repentance ; and that not only 
because the interpreter had done so before Kim, but that the 
adversaries of th5 truth might see that ^e abhor not this word 
penance no more th*an the interpreters of Latii} abhor pceniiere 
when they read resipiscere. Only, he desired that God’s people 
be not blinded in their understanding, lest they believe penance 
to be aught save a very repentance, amendment, or conversion 
unto God, and ^ unfained new creature in Christ, and to 
live according to his lawe. For else shall they fall into the old 
blasphemie of Christ’s blood, and believe that they themselves 
are able to make satisfaction unto God for their own sins.” 

He concluded his dedication to the king with telling his graoe» 
that considering his imperial majestie not only t#1>e his natural 
soveraygne liege lord and chefe head o^ the Church of England, 
but also the true defender and maintener of God’s lawes, he 
thought it his dutie and to belongs unto his allegiance, when he 
had translated this Bible, not only to dedicate this translation to 
his highndsB, but wholly to commit it unto him, to the intent that 
if any thing therein translated amiss, it might stand in his 
grace’s hands to correct it, to amend it, to improve it, yea and 
clean to rejecte it, if his gcdly wisdom should think it necessary.” 
The some humble opinion of this his performance, he expresses 
at the. close of his epjstle to the reader, that though the Scrip- 
ture be not worthily ministered unto him in this translation, by 
reason of his nn^ness, yet if he was fervent in his prayer, God 
should not only send it him in a better shape, by the ministration 
of other that began it afore, but shall also move the hearts of 
them which as yet medled not with all to take it in hand*” , 

By what Coverdale here says to the king, it seems plain that it 
was now allowed by his authority that the Holy Scriptures should 
be had and read in*EngUsb« same is as plainly intimated in 
a little MS* manual df devotfons, which, according to the tradi- 
tion of the worthy fSeunily in which ft is preserved, was the present 
of Queen Anne Boleyn to her maids of honour : — ** Grante us, 
most mercyful father, this onevof* the greatest gyftes that ever 
thowe gaveat to mankynde, the knowledge of thie holy wille and 
gladde iidiiiges of oure saluatidn, this, greate while oppressed with 
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the tyraimye of thy adversary of Rome and his fauiors^ and keptA 
cloBe undre his Latyne Lettres, and now at length promulgate^ 
publyshed^ and sette at lybertye by the grace poured into the 
harte of thy supreme power our prince; as* all kinges hartea be in 
thie hande, as in the olde lawe dydest use lyke Inercye to thie 
people of Israel by thie hie instrument, Ihe good king Josia, 
whiche restored the temple decayed to his former beawtie, 
abolyshed all worshippy oige of images and ydolatrye, and sette 
abrode the lawe by the space of many hundred yeres befor clean 
oute of remembraunce/* 

There is a plain inconsistency with the title or preamble of the 
dedication to the king, wherein, as has been before observed, 
Coverdale mentions the king’s dearest just wife Jane, whereas it 
is certain the king was not married to her till May 20, 1536, 
more than half a year after the date of finishing this Bible. The 
only way I can think of to reconcile this difierence is thus ; that, 
after this Bible’s being finished at the press in October, Cover- 
dale, hearing from his friends in England that Queen Anne was 
declining at court, thought it prudent to defer the publication of 
it till he saw what turn affairs would take, and after the king’s 
marrying Queen Jane, who was thought to favour the Reforma- 
tion, then made the fore-mentioned .dedication to the king, or 
however, altered the title of it as it stands now, and reprinted it. 
This last is the more probable, as in another copy of this transla- 
tion, which has this dedication, the text, r character, and every 
thing else alike, or the same with this, it is your dearest just 
wyfe and most vertuous princesse Queue Anne.!’ 

TTie convocation of the province of Canterbury assembling June 
9, the *y ear 1536, Dr. Heylin tells us that the clergy then agreed 
upon a form of a petition to be presented to the king, that he would 
graciously indulge unto his subjects of the laity the reading of the 
Bible in the English tongue, and that a new trdhslation of it 
might be forthwith made for thsib end and purpose. By this it 
appears that the olergj' did not approve of the translation already 
made by Tyndal and Coverdale, and that-^their attempt, which 
they made two years ago to have the royal permission to make a 
new one did not succeed. 

Soon after the finishing this Bible, were published by Lord 
Cromwel, keeper of the privy seal, and vicegerent to the king for 
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and ^ncemingall his jansdiction ecclesiastical within -his realme, 
** Injunctions to the Clergy, by the authorite of the King’s High* 
nesse,” the seventh of which was as follows - 

That every person or proprietary of any parish churche within 
this realme sKalf on this side the feast* of St. Peter ad vincula 
(August 1) nexte comming prouide a boke of t}ie whole Bible^ 
both in Latin and also in English, and lay the same in the qiiire 
for everye man that will to loke and read theron ; and shall dis- 
courage no man from the reading any parte of the Bible, either in 
Latin or English, but rather comfort, exhort, and admonish every 
mhn to read the same as the very word of God and the spiritual 
foode of manners soul, whereby they may the better knowe their 
duties to God, to their soueraigne lord the* king, and their neigh- 
bour ; ever gentilly and charitably exhorting them, that, using a 
sober and modest behavioure in the reading and inquisitibn of the 
true sense of the same, they doo in qp wise stifly or eagerly 
contend to stryve one with another about the same, but referre 
the declaration of those places that be in controversie to the 
judgemente of them that be better learned.” This seems a coiw 
firmation of Coverdale’s Bible beiqg licensed by tlie king, since 
by this injunction it is ordered to be had in churches, and there 
read by an^ that would, there being no other Bible in English at 
this time than Coverdale’s. 

Whether the archbishop had a mind to have Tyndal’s prologues 
and notes reprinted, or the^printers thought such an edition would 
sell well, we find the next year (1537) published another edition 
of the English Bible in folio, widi the following title 

** The Byble, which is all the Holy Scripture, in jvhich are 
contayned the Olde and Newe Testament, truely and purelye 
translated into Englysh. By Thopias Matthewe.” 

At the beginning of the prophets are printed on the top of the 
page the inifial letters R. G. i. e, •llichard Grafton, and a^ the 
bottom E. W. i, e* Edward Whitchurch, who were printers, and 
at whose charge and Expense this impression was made. At the 
end of the Old Testament are the imtial letters W. T. i. e. William 
Tyndal, as if it was translated all by*him. 

However this be, Cranmer, who had been promoted to the see 
of Canterbury four years before, favoured this edition of the 
English Bible, and by his interest with lord Cromwel not only 
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procured the royal liocnge for it, but that iii the injunctions, 
urhich as the king's vicar-general, Cromwel published the next 
year, " the clergy should be ordered to provyde on thys syde the 
feaste of N, next comyng one booke of the whole Byble of the 
hugest volume in English, and the same set up in some convenient 
place within their churches that they have* cure of, wheras their 
parishioners might most commodiously resort to the same and 
read it; and that the charges of this book should be ratably borne 
betweene them and the iparishioners aforesaid ; that is to say, 
thone half by the parson, and the other half by them,” &c. as in 
the Injunctions, 1536, before-mentioned. * 

A declaration was likewise published by the king, to be read 
by the curates of the Several churches, wherein they were to tell 
the people, ** that it had pleased the king's majestie to permit 
and conimand the Bible, being translated into their mother tongue, 
to be sincerely taught by them, and to be openly layd forth in 
every parish church." But it was observed, that notwithstanding 
these injunctions, &c. the curates were very cold in this affair ; 
and that therefore they read the king's injunctions and declara- 
tion in such a manner that scarce any body could know or under- 
stand what they read. Too many of the people, likewise, how 
fond boevcr they appeared to be of the holy Scripture‘*8, made but 
an ill use of the liberty now granted them of reading or hearing 
them read in the tongue wherein they were bom. Instead of 
reading this holy book to learn their duty, and to speak and act 
as Christians, they read it to satisfy their vain Curiosity and in- 
dulge their humours, and accordingly contended and disputed 
about whgj they read in alehouses, and other places very unfit for 
such conferences. This, therefore, was another part of the design 
of the above-mentioned declaration, to caution the people against 
taking such indecent liberties, and to exhort them to make a 
better use of this privilege which the king had now granted them. 

Grafton, one of the undertakers of this edition, complained to 
Lord Cromwel, that '"'’there were some who did not believe that 
it had pleased the king’s grace to license it,* and therefore desired 
it might be licensed under the privy 6eal> which, he said, would 
be a defence at this pfissent, and m time to come, for all enemies 
and adversaries of the same." He likewise intimated to his lord- 
ship a design of printing this Bible upon him by the Dutch 
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printers in a less volume and smtiUer letter^ that so they might 
undersell him, which might be to his and his friends ruin, he 
having expended on this edition 500 pounds* He, therefore, de^ 
sired of his lordship to obtain for him of the king, that none 
should print IIhb •Bible but himself for three years.” His letter 
to Archbishop Cranmer is dated 13 August, 1537. 

The Dutch printers, as has been stud before, had a design to 
print upon Grafton and Whitchurch their late edition of the 
English Bible, as they had done before Tyndalls of the New 
Testament alone. This would have been a very great loss to 
them, as well as an injury and wrong done to the public. Of this 
design, therefore, Grafton complained, in a letter to their great 
friend the lord privy-seal. He represented to his lordship the 
great expense they had been at in procuring this edition, no less 
than 500 pounds, a great part of which they must necessarily 
lose if the Dutch went on with their design to print it again in a 
less volume and smaller letter, and thereby to undersell them. 
But that not only they but the public would suffer by this act of 
piracy, since it was like to prove a vary bad edition, both for 
paper and print, and exceedingly erroneous and incorrect; for 
that the printers were Dutchmen that could neither speak nor 
write true English, and were generally so covetous as not to give 
sufScient encouragement to any learned men to oversee and cor- 
rect the press. An instahee of this we had before in Joye, who 
very justly complaiAed of die little he had allowed him for his 
pains in correctijig a very Taulty copy, which h&d been made so 
through the Dutchmen’s ignorance of the language, and their 
haste and carelessness in composing. Therefore Grafton desired 
the favour of Lord Cromwel to obtain for him of tixe king the 
privilege of the sole printing this Biblefor three years. To which 
he added another request, that every curate might be obliged to 
have one of these Bibles, and every .dibey^six; by which it should 
seem as if he intended anoth^ impression, since the number 
already printed, viz. 1,500, Was no wise sufficient to answer so 
large a demand. 

However this be, a resolution wai^certmnly taken to revise this 
edition of Matthews’s, and to p|int it again without the prologues 
or annotations, at which great ofience was pretended to be taken, 
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W Mntaining matters heretical. Wl very sca^alous and defama-* 
tory^ For this purpo$e were Grafton Whitchurch employed, 
who. because at that time there were in France better printers 
and paper than could be had here in England, procured the king'a 
letters to the French king, for the liberty of printing it at Paris. 
Accordingly they had jbhe royal license so to do. and had almost 
dnished their design, when! hy an order of the Inquisition, dated 
December 17. 1538. the printers were inhibited under canonical 
pains to print the said English Bible, and were had before the 
Inquisition, and charged with heresy. The English who were 
there to correct the press and take care of the impression, wefe 
all forced to flee, and the impression, consisting of 2,500 , books 
in number, was seized .and confiscated. . But, by the encourage- 
ment of Lord Cromwel, some of the English returned to Paris, 
and got the presses, letters, and printing-servants, and brought 
them over to London, where they resumed the work, and finished 
it next year. ^ 

Mr* Thoresby mentions the New Testament printed at Paris, 
by Bishop, Bonner^s meaiw* in 8vo. in two columns, English and 
Latin, the latter of which was smaller than the other ; and ob- 
serves of it. that in it. 1 Peter u, 13. was rendered unto the kynge 
as under the chefe heade. 

. In November, 1539, tlie king, by his' letters patent, directed to 
all and singular printers and booksellers within this his realm, &c. 
appointed the' lA)rd Cromwel, keeper^ of his ‘privy-seal, to take 
special care and charge, ** that no mahner of person or persons 
within this his realm, shall enterprise, attempt, or set in hand to 
print any bible in the English tongue, of any manner of volume, 
during^ thd'space of five years next ensuing the date thereof, but 
only all such as shall be,j deputed, assigned, and admitted, by the 
smd Lord Cromwel.” Accordingly it appears .by the bibles 
printed this very year his lordship assigned others besides Grafton 
and Whitchurch, as John Bidde!. Tjhomas Barthlet, &c. to print 
bibles in the English tongue. ^ ^ . 

1539.-— The. first of these printed this year is a Bible in a large 
folk), this is called CRANMER^S BIBLEi with the following 
title : The Byble in Fnglyshe, That is to saye the content of 
all the Holy Scrypture bothe of the Okie and Newe Testament, 
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truly translated after the.veryte ot the Hebnie and.Gveke‘te:ites^ 
by the dyiygent studye of dyuerse excellent learned men, expert 
in the forsayde tonges. Prynted by Rychard Qrafton and 
Edward Whitechurch, Cttm priuileg^ ad imprimetidum solum* 
1539.” 

Round this title, in a border, is the following representation 
finely cut in wood, and designed, it Ts said, by* Hans Holbein. 
On the top of it is a representation of the Almighty in the clouds 
of Heaven, with both his hands stretched out, and two labels 
going from his mouth. On that going towards his right hand 
are the following words, Verbum quod egrtdietur de me non 
Teoertetur ad me vacuum, sed Jaciet quacunque uo/ut.*-— Esa. Iv. 
His left hand points to the king (Henry VIH), who is represented 
kneeling at some distance bare-headed, and his hands lifted up 
towards Heaven, with his crown on tlie ground before him, and a 
label going out of his mouth. On the label which comes from 
the Almighty is this text. Invent virum juxta cor meum, qui 
faciet omms voluntates Ac. xiii. 22. To which answers 

that proceeding from the king, Lucema pedibus mek verbum 
ruiim.;):— Psal. cxix. 105. Underneath the Almighty is the king 
again represented sitting in his throne, with his arms before him 
at his feet. On his right hand stand two bishops bare-headed, 
and their mitres on the ground, in token, as it should seem, of 
their acknowledgment of jflhe king’s supremacy. The king gives 
to him a book shut, *with thhse words on the cover,* Verbvm Dei, 
and these words, on a label going out of his mputh, Hec precipe 
et doce.% — ^Tit, ii. 15. The bishop receives it bending his right 
knee. On the king’s left hand stand several of the lords temporal, 
to one of which he delivers a book clasped with Verb^ Dei on 
the cover of it, and the following words on one label, A me conr 
stitutum est et decretum, ut in universo imperio et regno meo tremis- 
cant et paveant deum vtveit/ei7i.||— -Dartiel wu 26 : and on anolher 

* ** The word that is departed from me shall jiot return to me again as 
a vain word, but it shall effect that which J purpos^/’ 

t have found a man after my own heart, who s&all fulfil all my will.^’ 

J Thy word is a lanthom unto my feet?* 

§ “ These things teach and exhort.^ 

- {) ** It is my ordinance and decree that in my kingdom, and whole empire 
all men tremlde at and fear the living God.’* 
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ldl)d this text. Quod iu$tum ek iu^eate, ita panmm otuMeta ut 
m^num.*—Dent. i. 17. The nobleman receives the book bending- 
Ilia left knee. Underneath the bishops stands Archbishop Cran- 
mer, with his mitre on his head> and habited in his rodiet or 
stole over it. Before him is one kneeling witlf a*shayen crown, 
and habited in^a surplice, to whom the drchbishop delivers a 
book clasped^ with the w(Ms Verbvm Dei on the cover of it, and 
saying to him these woids as they are in a label coming out of 
his mouth, Pascite quod jn vobis est gregem ChristLf — 1 Pet. v. 2. 
Behind the archbishop seems to stand one of his chaplains, and 
at his feet are placed his coat of arms within a garland, the same 
with those before his life by Archbishop Parker, only here dis- 
tinguished by the descent as the arms of a younger family. 
Under the lords temporal stiinds Lord Cromwel, the king’s vice- 
gerent, Its appears by his arms placed at his feet, as the arch- 
bishop’s are : his lord8hj.p is represented standing with his cap on, 
and a roll of paper in one hand, and in the other a book clasped, 
with Verbvm Dei on the cover of it, which he delivers to a noble- 
man, who receives it of him bare-headed, with these words on a 
label going out of his mouth, Diverte a malo etfac bmikm^ inquire 
pacem et sequere eam.j;— Psalm xxxiv. 14. .At the bottom, on the 
right hand, is represented a priest with his square xap on in a 
pulpit, preaching to a pretty large auditory of persons of all ranks 
and qualities, orders, sexes and ages, men, women, children, 
nobles, priests, soldiers, tradesmen, wd epuntrymen; who are 
represented some otanding and others sitting on* forms, and ex- 
pressing themselves very thank Ail. Out of the; preacher’s mouth 
goes a label with these words, Obsecro igitur primum omnium 
fieri cbsecraHones, orationes^ poUulationes, gratiarum actiones pro 
oqmibus hominibus, pro rigibuSjf ^c.^— 1 Tim. ii. 1, 2. On the 
right side of the pulpit are these words, Vivat Rex, and in labels 
coining from the people’s and children’s mouths, Vtvat Rex, God 
save the King, to express the gr^t and universal joy and satisfac- 

* Pronounce whatsoeyer is juat, so may ye hear the small as well as the 
great.” 

t ” Feed the flock of Christ which is among you. 

X ** Depart from evil anil do good ^ ri.-ek peace and pursue it.” 
b y I exhort, therefore, that, first of all, supplications, prayers, interces- 
sions, and giving of thanks be made for all men, forkings, &c.” 
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tion which all the hiag^a subjecta* high and low, great and little, 
had, and their thankfulness to the king,< for his gn||nting them 
this privilege of jiving and reading the Holy Scriptures in their 
mother-tongue. On the left side are represented prisoners look- 
ing out of the prison grates, and partakipg of this great and 
■ common joy.” 

Grafton was in so much favour, that find in Rymer’s Fcsdera 
a patent dated Jan. 28, 1543, as follows - 

" Pro divino servicio, de libris mprimendis. 

•*^Henry the Eighth, by the grace of God, 8ic. to all prynters 
^f bookea within this our realme, and to all other our officers, 
ministers, and subjectes, theis our letters patents hering or seing, 
greting. We do you to understand, that wherein tymes past it 
hath been usually accustomed, that theis bookes of divine service, 
that is to sey, the masse booke, the graill, the antyphoner, the 
himptuall, the portans, and the prymer, ^oth in Latyn and in ' 
Englyshe of Sarum use, for the province of Canterbury, have 
been prynted by stranglers in other, and strange countreys, 
partely to the great losse and hynderance of our subjectes, who 
both have the sufficient arte, feate^and treade of Printing, and 
by imprinting suche bodkes myght profitably, and to thuse of the 
commonw'elthe, be set on wofke, and partely to the setting forthe 
the byshopp of Rome’s usurped auctoritie, and keping the same 
in contynuall memoi^^e, coi^trary to the decrees, statutes, and 
lawes of this our realffie ; and considering ■ also the greate ex- 
pences and provision of so necessary workes as tlfeis arre, and yet 
the same not a littld chargeable, and to thin tent that hereafler we 
woll have theym more perfectly, and faithfully, and truly done, 
to the high honour of Almighty God, and safeguard and quyetnes 
of our subjects, which dayly doo, ^and ‘further may incurre no* 
small parill and daunger of our injunctions, proclamacions, and 
lawes, by reason of not oblitterati^^he seid name, and usurped 
power and authoritie of the by&opp of Rome as aforesaid : We of 
bur grace especiall have graunted, and geveif privilege to our wel- 
biloved subjects, Richard . Grafton and Edward Whitchurch, 
citezeins^of London, that they and tbdr ^ignes,. and noon other 
person nor persons, saving the said Richard dhd Edward, and their 
assignee only, have libertie to prynte the bookes abovesaid, and 
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every Borte and sortes of thfeym, whiche either at thia present 
daye arre in use, or hereafter Bhall be auctorised for Sarum use, 
within any parte of oure reahnes or domynions, and that no 
manor of person shall prynte the seid bookes, nor any other 
booke or bookes, that our seid subjects at tbeir..proper expencea 
shall prynte within the space of seven yeres next. ensuing the 
printing of every suche booke or bookes, so printed by our seid 
subjects, and either of theym ; or of their assignes or any of theym. 
Wherfore we well and commaunde you, that ye noon of you pre- 
sume to prynte any of the bookes, that our seid subjects shall 
have prynted as aforesaid, during the seid tyme of this our privi- 
lege, upon payne to forfeyte to our use all suche bookes, wher- 
soever the same shall be founde, emprynted contrary to the tenour 
and fourme of this our privilege. In witness whereof, 8lc. witness 
our self at Westminster the twenty-eight daye of Januarye.” 

In 1545 he printed King Henry Vlllth’s Primer, both in Latin 
and English, with re\i and black ink, for which he had a patent 
which is inserted at the end of the Primer, expressed in much the 
same words as the preceding one of 1543. 

In the first year of Edward VI. Grafton was favoured with a 
special patent granted to him for the sole printing of all the 
statute books. This is the first patent that is taken notice of by 
that diligent and accurate antiquary; Sir William Dugdale. 

There is a patent, dated Dec. 18, 1548, to R. Grafton and E. 
Whitchurch, printers, by which they are authorised to take up 
and provide, for one year, printers, compositors, &c. together with 
papers, ink, presses, 8(c. at reasonable rates and prices. 

In 1549, the 3rd year of Edward VI. a proclamation was issued, 
printe(H)y Grafton, for abolishing and putting away divers books 
and images, which passed into an act of parliament, in the follow* 
'ing words 

** Whereas the King’s most excellent majesty hath of late set 
forth, and established, by authority of parlistnent, an uniform, 
quiet, and godly order of common and open prayer, in a book 
intituled^ The Book of Cepnmon Prayer and Administration of 
the Sacraments, and other Rites and Cereihonies after the Church 
of England, to be used and observed in the said Church of 
England, agreeable to the ordhr of the Primitive Church, much 
more comfortable unto his lovjng subjects than other diversity of 
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service, as heretofore of long time &ath been used, being in the 
said book ordained* nothing to be read but the very pure word of 
God* or which is evidently grounded thereon, 8cc.’^ It then pro-* 
ceeds to order the abolishing of all other religious books, as they 
tend to superstition and idolatry ; and commands all persons to 
deface and destroy images of all kinds that were erected for reli- 
gious worship, under a penalty for any & prevent the same. In 
this proclamation are the following clauses : ** Provided always, 
that this act, or any thing therein contained, shall not extend to 
any image, or picture, set, or engraven upon any tomb in any 
church, chapel, or church-yard, only for a monument of any dead 
person, which hath not been commonly reputed and taken for a 
saint/’ It was also enacted, that the people»might still keep the 
primers set forth by the late King Henry the eighth, provided 
they erased the sentences of invocation, and names of popish 
saints. This act was repealed by Queen Mary, but King James I 
re-established it. 

In 1553, on the death of King Edward VI, Grafton, in conse- 
quence of being king’s printer, was employed to print the pro- 
clamation, by which Lady Jane Grey was declared successor to 
the crown, by virtue of the measureS that had been concerted by 
her father-in-law, the fluke of Northumberland ; but on Queen 
Mary’s accession to the throne, Grafton, though he had done no more 
than discharged the duty of his office, lost a debt of 300/. which 
was owing to him from the crown at the time of King Edward’s 
death, and was immediately deprived of his patent, and John 
Cawood put in his room. The reason of this deprivation, as it is 
given in the patent granted to his successor, was, his having 
printed the proclamation for declaring Lady Jane Grey Queen of 
England. This, it seems, was considered as nothing less than 
high treason in those days. Besides the loss of his debt and* 
patent, he was.prosecuted and imprisoned six weeks in the Fl^et 
prison. Whether this pro8ecutio%was carried on against him on 
account of the above-mentioned proclamation, or for printing* the 
Bible in English, is not so evident. • His reforaiation principles, 
of winch he could not give greater proof than by encouraging the 
English Bible, might excite the disgust i^a^st him ; though the 
affiur of the proclamation was made the handle, as the more 
plausible and political pretence. During his confinement, or at 
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least while he was out of ^uBiness^ he employed himself in 
writing* The subject upon which he fell was the History of 
England an abridgment of the chronicles of which he put toge- 
ther ; but it was not printed till 1562. 

1540.-^Anthony Malert had a patent for printing a folio Bible. 
— Ante, p. 120. 

Reynold Wolfe was king’s printer in Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. 
—Antei p. 121. 

1663 to 1667.-— John Day bad licenses to print works on various 
subjects.— p. 122. 

William S*eres was privileged to print all psalters, primers, .and 
prayer-books. Mr. Strype speaks of him thus, “ Sir William 
Cecil, principal secretary of state to King Edward, procured for 
him, being his servant, a licence to print all manner of private 
prayers, called primers, as should be agreeable to the common- 
prayer established in the court of parliament ; and that none else 
should print the same.* Provided, that before the said Seres, or 
his assigns, did begin to print off the same, he or they should 
present a copy thereof, to be allowed by the lords of the privy- 
council, or by the lord chancellor for the time being; or by the 
king’s four ordinary chaplains, or two of them. And when the 
same was and should be from time to time printed, that the said 
lords, and other of the said privy-council, or by the lord 
chancellor, or with the advice of the said occupation, the reason- 
able price thereof be set, as well in sheets as 'bound, in like manner 
as was expresse4 at the end of The Bo6k of Com^non Prayer.” Mr. 
Strype says, Seres had a<> privilege for the printing of all 
psalters, primers, and prayer-books; that this privilege was taken 
away by Queen Mary, but restored by Queen Elizabeth, by the 
means of Lord Cecil, with the addition of the grant to him and to 
his son during the life of the longest liver ; this gave occasion to 
a dispute, for Seres, the father, in the latter part pf his life, not 
being well able to follow his bminess, assigned his privilege, mih 
all his presses, letter, &c. to Henry Denham, for an annuity. 
Denham engaged seven persons out of the Company of Sta- 
tioners to join with him in the same ; but some others of the 
Company of Stationers tit the same time endeavouring to invade 
on the patentee s rights, presented a petition to the privy-council, 
wherein they pretended that in justice it stood with the best 
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policy of this realin, that the printing of all good and usefiil books 
should be at liberty for every man to do, without granting or 
allowing of any privilege by the prince to the contrary. And 
they said it was against law, and that the queen ought not to 
grant any such. • Seres upon this, in a petition to the lord-trea- 
surer, urged against these men that privileges for special books 
were ever granted by the prince ; for that for the moat part in all 
ancient books we read these words. Cum privHegio ad imprimen- 
dum solum ; and that many records might be found of the same, 
whereby it appeped, that the prince or magistrate had ever care 
to aommit the printing of all good books, especially of the best 
sort, to some special men well known and tried for their fidelity, 
skill, and ability : examples whereof might be shewed as well in 
England as other Christian countries. And that the reason hereof 
was, that printing of itself was most dangerous and pernioious if 
it were not straitened and restrained by politic order of the prince 
or magistrate. This afiair at last was made up by a friendly 
agreement. The expedient was this, tliat those that had privi- 
leges were to grant some allowances unto the Company of Sta- 
tioners, for the expenses attending of this dispute, and the future 
maintenance of their poor. Thus Seres, who had the privilege of 
printing primers and psalters, and all books of private prayer, 
yielded the best part of the said privilege for the relief of the 
whole Company, out of tfiat privilege reserving only the little 
primer and psalter. * ^Several other Stationers in like manner 
granted many of their copies for the same purpos^. 

1560. — Richard Jugge and John Cawood, printers to Queen 
Elizabeth.— p. 124. 

John Cawood had a patent referred to in page 127. * 

" The Queen, to all whom it may ooncem, sends greeting. 
Know ye, that of our special favour* &c. for the good, true, and 
acceptable ser^ce of our beloved Jghn Cawood, printer, already 
performed, by these presents for ua, our heirs, and successors, we 
do give and grant to •the said John Cawqpd, the office of our 
printer of all and singular our statute books, acts, proc^mations, 
injunctions, and othef volumes and things, under what name or 
title soever, either already or hereafter *to published in the 
English language. Which office is now vacant, and in bur dis« 
posal, forasmuch as R. Grafton, who lately had arid exercised that 
office, hath forfeited it by printing a certain proclamation setting 
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forth that one Jane^ wife of Giulford Dudley^ liw QueOn of Eng- 
land« which Jane is indeed a false traitor^ and not Queen of 
England ; and by these presents we constitute the said John 
Cawood our printer in the premises, to have and exercise, by 
himself, or sufficient deputies, the said officer with all the profits 
and advantages any way appertaining ^hereunto, during his 
natural life, in as ampfe manner as R. Grafton or any others 
have, or ought to hare, enjoyed it heretofore. 

** Wherefore we prohibit all our subjects, whatsoever and where- 
soever, and all other persons whatsoever, to print, or cause to be 
printed, either by themselves or others, in our dominions, oi^out 
of them, any books or volumes, the printii^ of which is granted 
to the aforesaid John Cawood; and that none cause to be reprinted, 
import, or cause to be imported, or sell within our kingdom, any 
books, printed in our dominions by the said John Cawood, or 
hereafter to be printed by him in foreign parts, under the penalty 
of forfeiting all such books, &c. 

''And we do grant power unto John Cawood, and his assigns, to 
seize and confiscate to our use all such books, &c. as he or they 
shall find so prohibited, without let or hindrance ; and to enjoy 
the sum of 6 /. 135. 4d. per Unnum during life, to be received out 
of our treasury. And whereas our dear brother, Edward VI &c. 
did grant unto Reginald Wolf the ofiice of printer and bookseller 
in Latin, Greek, and Hebrew ; we, out of our abundant grace, &c. 
for ourselves, heirs, and successors, do give and grant to the said 
John Cawood the said office, with the fee' of I 69 . 8 d. per annum, 
and all other profits and advantages thereto belonging, to be 
entered upon immediately after the death of the aforesaid 
Reginald, and to be eiyoyed by him during his natural life, in as 
full* and ample manner^as the said Reginald now has, and ex- 
ercises that office, &c. Given at Westminster, 29 Dec. 1563.^’ 

In 1655 the following 4 >roclamation against wicked and sedi- 
tious books was printed by h^, and issued by order of Philip 
and Mary. 

" Whereas dyvers\xx>kesj^filled both with heresye, sedition, and 
treason, have of late, and be dayly brou^t into this realme, out 
of forreigne countrys, and places beyond the seas, and some also 
covertly printed wit£in this realme, and cast abroade in sundty 
partes thereof, whereby not only God is dishonoured, but also an 
encouragement geven to disobey lawful princes and govemours ; 
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thakii|g f|iid^uee&.’B maje«tieB» fof^redreBs tlMwff 
thyr present prodaymation declare and publysh to all tlieyr sub** 
jectes^ that whosoever shall, after the proclaymation hereof, be 
found to have any of the sayd wicked and seditious bookes* ov 
fyndyng them, do not forthwith bume the same, without showing 
or readyng the same to«any other person, shall in that case bee 
reputed and taken for a rebell, and shdl without delays be exe- 
cuted for that offence, according to thorder of martiall law. 
Geven at oure manor of sainct Jameses, the sixt day of June/’ 

The same year, viz. 1555, he printed *a proclamation in the 
following words 

** Whereas by the statute made in the secunde yeare of Kings 
Henrye IV. concerning the repressynge of h^esies, tliere is or- 
deyned and provyded, of greate punyshment, not only for the 
authors, makers, and wry ters of bookes, conteynynge wycked doc* 
tryne, and erronious and heretycall opynions, coutrarye to the 
catholyque ffaythe, and determynatyon of tfle holye cliurche, and 
lykewyse for the fautours and supporters, but also for suche as 
shall have, or keape any suche bookes or wrytings, and not make 
delyvery of them to the ordenarye of the dyoces, or his mynisters, 
withyn a certeyne tyme lymytted in the sayd statute, as by the 
sayde statute joaore att large it dothe appeare ; whych acte, or 
statute, being by aucthoryti^ of parlyament of late revy ved, was 
also openly proclaymed to tkynte the subjects of the realme upon 
suche proclamatyon, should ,the rather eschue the c^punger and 
penaltie of the sayde Statute, and as yet nevertheless in moste 
partes of the realme, the same ys neglected and lytle regarded : 

The Kynge and Quene, our soveraigne lorde and lady, there- 
fore moste entirely and earnestly tenderynge the preservation and 
saulsty, as well of the soules as of the bodyes, landes, and sub* 
staunce, of all their good lovynge*subjectes, and others, and* 
myndynge to root oute and extingui^he all false doctryne and 
heresyes, and other opcasyons of s^ismes, dyvisyons, and secfs^ 
that come by the same heresi^, and false doctryne, straightly 
charge and command toat no person or peFsons of what estate, 
degree, or condytion soever he or they be, frodi henceforthe pre- 
sume to bringe, or convey, or cause to*be«broughte and conveyed 
into this realme anye bookes, wrytlnges, or wbrkes hereafter men* 
tyoned : that ys to saye, any booke, or bookes». wrytinges, or 
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workes, made or sett fourtbe hy, or in the name of Martyn 
Lnther; or any booke^ or bookes, wrytinges, or workes, made or 
sett forthe by, or in the name of Oecolampadyus, Sivinglius, John 
Calvyn, Pomerane, John Alasco, Bullynger, Bucer, Malancthon, 
Bamardinus, Ochinus, Erasmus Sarcerius, Peter Martyr, Hughe 
Latymer, Roberte Barnes, otherwyse called Freere Barnes, John 
Bale, otherwyse called ‘Freere Bale, Justus Jonas, John Hoper, 
Miles Coyerdale, William Tyndale, Thomas Cranmer, late Arche- 
byshop of Canterburye, Wylliam Turner, Theodore Basyll, other- 
wyse called Thomas Beacon, John Frythe Roye, and the book 
commonly called Halles Cronycles; or any of them in the Latyn 
tonge, Duche tonge, English tonge, Italyan tonge, or French 
tonge; or any other lyke booke, paper, wrytinge, or wourke, 
made, prynted, or sett forth by any other persone, or persons, 
conteynynge false doctryne, controrye, and agaynste the Catho- 
lyque faythe, and the doctryne of the Catholyque churche. 

''And also, that no persone, or persons, presume to wryte, 
prynte, utter, sell, reade, or keape, or cause to be wrytten, 
prynted, uttered, rede, or kepte, any of the sayde bookes, papers, 
workes, or wrytings, or any booke, or bookes, wrytteu or prynted 
in the Latten or Englyshe tonge, concernynge the common ser- 
vice and ministratyon, sett forthe in Englyshe, to be used in the 
churches of this realme, in the tyme of Kinge Edward the VI, com- 
monly called the communyon booke, br books of common service, 
and orderynge of mynisters, otherwyse cdlled, the booke sette 
forthe by tlie aucthorytie of parlyament for common prayer, and 
admynistration of the sacraments, to be used m the mother tonge, 
wytbin the churche of Englande, but shall wythin the space of 
fyfl^ne*' dayes next after the publicatyon of this proclamatyon, 
brynge, or delyver, or. cause the sayde bookes, wrytings, and 
* works, and everye of them ‘remayneinge in their custodies, and 
kepinge, to be broughte,« and delyvered to thordinarye of the 
dioces^ where suche books, wtrks^ or wrytings be, or remayne, to 
his chauncelloure, or commyssar^es, witkoute firaude, colour, or 
deceipte, at the sayde ordinaries will and disposition to be bumte, 
or otherwyse to be usyde, <>r orderyd by the said ordenaries, as 
by the cannons and ^spitituall l^wes it is in that case lymyted, 
and apoynted, upon payne that everye offender contrary to this 
piodamatyon, shall incurre the daunger and penalties conteyned 
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in the sayde statute, and as they will avoide their majeatyes highe 
indignatyon and displeasure, and further awnswer att thire utter- 
most perilcs. 

And their majestyes by this proclamatyon gereth full power 
and aucthorytl^ ft) all byshops, and ordyharyes, and all justices 
of peace, mayors, sheriffes, baylyffes of cyties, and townes cor- 
porate, and other hedde offycers within this realme, and the 
domynions theirof, and expressleye commaundeth and willethe 
the same, and everye of them, that thpy, and everye of theim, 
within their several lymyts and jurisdictions, shall, in the dcfaultc 
and neglygence of the said subjects, after the sayd fyftene dayes 
expyred, enquyer, and serche oute the sayde bookes, wrytings, 
and works, and for this purpose enter into •the bowse, or bowses, 
clossetts, and secrete places of every person of whatsoever degre^ 
beinge negligente in this behalf, and suspected to kepe anye suche 
booke, wrytinge, or workes, contrarye toJLhis proclamation. 

^ And that the saide justices, mayors, sheryffs, baylyffs, and 
other hede officers above specified, and every of them, within 
their sayde lymytes and jurysdictions, fyndinge anye of the sayde 
Bubjectes* negligent and faultie in this behalfe, shall commytte 
everye suche offendpur to warde, theire to remayne withoute 
bayle, or maynepryse, tyll^the same offendour, or offendours, have 
receavid suche punyshment as the said statute dothe l 3 rmitte and 
appoynte in this behalfe*. Geven under our signes manuell, at 
oure honour of Haqjpton "Courte, the xiiith day^ of June, the 
fyrste and seeonde yeres of our reignes.” , 

We find in Dugd. Orig. Juitd. p. 69 and 60, the Allowing 
licences : '' A special licence to Richard Tathille, or Tottel, 
citizen, stationer, and printer, of London, for him and his assigns, 
to imprint, for the space of seven years next ensuing the date 
hereof, all manner of books of the temporal law, called the common 
law ; so as the copies be allowed, aufi adjudged meet to be printed 
by one of the justices of the la%, or two serjeants, or three ap- 
prentices of the laup, wherdbf the one tp be a reader in court. 
And that none other shall imprifit any bpok, which the said 
Richard Totell shall ^ rst take and imprint, during the said term, 
upon pain of forfeiture of all su^ bookS.” •T. R: apud Westm. 12 
April, 7 Edward VI. p. 3. " A licence to Richard Tottiie, sta- 
tioner, of London, to imprint, or cause to be imprinted, (or the 
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9paoe of Beren years next enfcuing» all maimer of books which 
touch or concern the common law^ whether already imprinted^ or 
not.” T, R. apud Westm. 1 Muii« Pat. 2, and 3 Phil, and Mary, 
p. 1. " licence to Richard Tottell, citizen, printer, and stationer, 
of London, to print all manner of books, touching the common 
laws of England, for his life.” T. R. 12 Jam Pat. 1 Eliz. p. 4. 

There was a 'patent read:y drawn for Queen Elizabeth’s signing 
for seven years, privileging Richard TothUl, stationer, to imprint 
all manner of books or tables whatsoever, which touched or con- 
cerned cosmography, or any part thereof; as geography, or topo- 
graphy, writ in the English tongue, or translated out of any othpr 
language into English, of whatsoever countries they treated, and 
whosoever was the author. But whether this was ever actually 
signed or not, is uncertain. 

1666.T-In the year 1666, John Audeley printed the following 
ordinances decreed by the court of Star-chamber, high commission 
court, for the reformation of divers disorders in printing and utter- 
ing of books, dated from the Star-chamber, June 29, 1666. 

I. ” That no person should print, or cause to be printed, or 
brii^, or procure to be brought into the realm printed, any 
book against the force and medhing of any ordinance, prohibition, 
or commandment, contained, or to be contained, in any the statutes 
or laws of this realm, or in any injunctions, letters, patents, or 
ordinances, past or set forth, or to be past or set forth, by the 
Queen’s grantp commission, or authority. 

II. 'Diat whosoever should offend agmnst.the said ordi- 
nances, should forfeit all such books and copies ;*and from thence- 
forth should never use, or exercise, or take benefit by any using 
or exerciitog, the feat of printing ; and to sustain three months 
imprisonment without bail, or mainprize. 

' III. That no person should*^sell, or put to sale, bind, stitch, 
or sow, any such books, or copies, upon pain to fo^eit all such 
books and copies, and for eveiy ]|K>ok 205. • 

IV. ** That all books so forfeited should* be brought into 
Stationers-hall, and there one jnoiety of the money forfeited to be 
reserved to the Queen’s use, and the other moiety to be delivered 
to him, or them,^ that ^should first seize the books, or make com- 
plaint thereof to the warden of ihe said company; and all the 
books so to be forfeited, to be destroyed, dr made waste paper. 
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V. " That it sfiould be lawful fbl the wardens of the company 
for the time being, or any two of the said company, thereto 
deputed by the said wardens, as well in any ports, or other sus- 
pected places, to open and view all packs, dryfats, maunds, and 
other things. Wherein books or paper shall be contained, brought 
into this realm, and make search in all workhouses, shops, ware- 
houses, and other places of printers,* booksellers, and such as 
bring books into the realm to be sold, or where they have reason- 
able cause of suspicion. And aU books ^to be found against the 
said ordinances, to seize and carry to the hall, to the uses above- 
smd ; and to bring the persons offending before the Queen's com* 
missioners in causes ecclesiastical. 

VI. Every stationer, printer, bookseller; merchant, using any 
trade of book-printing, binding, selling, or bringing into the realm, 
should, before the commissioners, or before any other •persons 
thereto to be assigned by the Queen's j^rivy-council, enter into 
several recognizances of reasonable sums of money to her majesty, 
with sureties, or without, as to the commissioners should be 
thought expedient, that he should truly observe all the said 
ordinances, well and truly yield and pay all such forfeitures, and 
in no point be resisting, but in* all things aiding to the said 
wardens, and their deputies, for the true execution of the pre- 
mises." And this was thus subscribed : " Upon the considera- 
tion before expressed, and upon the motion of the commissioners, 
we of the privy-couhcil haVfe agreed this to be obseilred, and kept, 
upon the pains therein contained.~At the Star^hamber, the 29 
June, anno 1666, aUd the eighth year of the Queen’s majesties reign. 

** N, Bacon, C. S. Winchester, R. Leicester, 

E. Clynton, E. Rogers, F. Knollysr" 

Ambr. Cave, W. Cecyl, * 

To which the commissioners fo^ ecclesiastical causes also 
underwrit. " We jinderwrit thyik* these ordinances meet and 
necessary to be decreed, and pbserved : 

" Matthue Cantuar. Ambr. Gave, Tho. Yale, 

Edm« London. David Lewis, Rob. Weston, 

T. Huydke/^ * 

1567. — Henry Denham had a privilege granted him for printing 
the New Testament in the Welsh tongue. 
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^ :»The 27th of March, 1663, a^hill was brought into the House of 
CommoQs, that the Bible, and the divine service, may be 
translated into the Welsh, or British tongue, and used in the 
churches of Wales. See ^Journals of the House of Commons at 
that time.’ Which bill expresses that, 

" The Bisho|>s of Hertford, Saint David’i^, Asaph, Bangor, and 
Landaif, and their successors, shall take such order amongst 
themselves for the soule’s health of the flocks committed to their 
charge, within Wales, that the whole Bible, containing the New 
Testament, and the Old, with the book of Common Prayer, and 
administration of the sacraments, as is now used within the realm 
in English, to be truly and exactly translated into the British or 
Welch tongue. 2. And that the same so translated being by them 
viewed, perused, and allowed, be imprinted to such number at 
the least, that one of every sort may be had for every cathedral, 
collegiate, and parish churCh, and chappel of ease, in such places, 
and countrys, of every the said diocesses, where that tongue is 
commonly spoken or used, before the first day of March, anno 
Domini 1666. 3. That from that day forth, the whole divine 
service shall be used and said by the curates and* ministers, 
throughout all the said diocesses, where the Welch tongue is 
commonly used, in the said British, or Welch tongue, in such 
manner and form as is now used in the English tongue, and 
differing nothing in any order or fonA from the English book. 
4. For the which books so imprinted, the parishioners of every the 
said parishes shall pay the one-half or moiety, and the said parson 
and vicar of every of the said parishes (where both be) or else the 
one of them, where there is but one, shall pay the other half or 
moiety. ^6. The prices of which books shall be appointed and 
rated by the said bishops', and their successors, or by three of 
diem at the least. 6. Tbe which things, if the said bishops, or 
their successors, neglect to do, then every one of them shall forfeit 
to the Queen’s majesty, her heirr, and successors, the sum of 40L 
to be levied of their goods and chattels. « 

II. ** And one book containing the Bible, and one other book of 
Common Prayer, in the English tongue, shall be brought, and had 
in every church throughout Wales, in which the Bible, and book 
of Conunon Prayer in Welch is to be had by force of this act (if 
there be none already) before the first day of March, one thousand 
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five hundred aixty*Bix. 2. And thb same bookB to lemain in such 
convenient places within the said churches, that such as under* 
stand them, may resort at all convenient times to read and peruse 
the same ; and also such as do not understand the said language^ 
may, by conferring both tongues together,«the sooner attain to the 
knowledge of the English tongue ; any thing in this act to the 
contrary notwithstanding/’ 

1569 to 1600. — Thomas Tallis and William Birde had a patent 
for printing music, of which the following is a copy : 

" Elizabeth by the grace of God, Quene of Englande, Fraunce, 
and Ireland, defender of the faith, &c. to all printers, bokeseliers, 
and other officers, ministers, and subjects, greting. Know ye, 
diat we for the especiall effection, and good will, that we haue 
and bare to the science of musick, and for the aduancemeni 
thereof, by our letters patents, dated the xxii of January^ in the 
XVII yere of our raigne, have graunted full priviledge and licence 
vnto our welbeloued servants, Thomas TSfllis, and William Birde, 
gent, of our chappell, and to^ the ouerlyuer of them, and to the 
assignes of them, and of the suruiuer of them, for xxi yeares next 
ensuing, to imprint any, and so many, as they will, of set songe, 
or songes in partes, either in Engli^, Latine, French, Italian, or 
other tongues, that may serve for musicke, either in churche or 
chamber, or otherwise to *be either plaid, or soonge. And that 
they may rule, and cause •to be ruled, by impression, any paper to 
seme for printing, or pricking of any songe or songes, and may 
sell and vtter any printed Hokes, or papers of an^ songe, or songes, 
or any bookes, or quieres of such t^led paper imprinted. Also we 
straightly by the 8*ame forbid all printers, booksellers, subjects, and 
strangers, other then as is aforesaid, to do any the prenlisses, or 
to bring, or cause to be brought, of tg^y forren realmes into any 
our dominions, any songe, or songes, made and printed in any 
forren countrip, to sell, or put to sale, uppon paine of our dis- 
pleasure ; and the offender in anj of the premisses, for euery time 
to forfet to us, our he^res, and successors, fortie shillings, and to 
the said Thomas Tallis, and Williagi Birde, or to their assignes, 
and to the assignees of the suruiuer of them, all, and euery the 
said bookes, papers, songe, or songes. Vf e have also by the same 
willed and commaunded our printers, maisters, and wardens of the 
misterie of Stationers, to assist the said Thomas Tallis, and Willism 
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Birde, and their assignees^ fo^ the dewe executing of the pre- 
misses/’ 

Patents were granted by Queen Elizabeth, for printing cards, 
almanacks, songs, and various other works, mentioned in 
Luckombe, as follows : 

Towards the close of Queen Elizabeth’s reign a patent was 
granted to Thomas Mori^y for printing musick; but it being 
much the same with Tails and Birde’s before mentioned, we 
forbear reciting it. Patents were also granted to John Spilman, 
to make cards ; to Richard Watkins and James Roberts, to print 
almanacks; to Richard Wrighte, to print the History .of 
Cornelius Tacitus ; to John Norden, to print Speculum Britannim; 
to Sir Henry Singer, touching the printing of School-books ; to 
Thomas Morley, to print songs, in three parts ; to Thomas Wight 
and Bopham Norton, to print law books; Edward Darcy, for 
cards. Sic. 

In the debates concerning monopolies, when that of cards was 
mentioned. Sir Walter Rawleigh blushed. Upon reading of the 
list of patents, Mr. Hackwell, of Lincoln’s-Inn, stood up, and 
asked, •• Is not bread there ?” " Bread !” says one, Bread!” says 
another. " This request seeilis strange,” says one of the mem- 
bers. No, not in the least,” says Mr, Hackwell, V for, if not 
speedily prevented, a patent for bread*^will be procur^ before the 
next session of parliament.” 


LAW PRINTERS. 

IS??.— Nicasius Yetsweirt had a patent, Nov.*^18, 1677, 20th of 
Elizabeth, to print for thirty years all manner of books concerning 
the common laws of this realm. Anti, p. 135. 

* 1696. — ^Charles, son of the' foregoing, had, in the 37th of 
Elizabeth, a like patent to print all books concerning the laws, for 
thirty years from the date of the grant ; v4iich, however, he 
rajoyed but one year, as he died«in the beginning of the year 
1686. Anti, p. 136. 

1699.— A special licence gave Thomas Wright, or Wight, the 
exclusive right of printing all law books for thirty years. T. R. 
apud Westm. 10 Martii, pat. 41st Eliz. p. 4. Dugdale’s Orig. p. 
61. [Ames, p. 307.] 
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ORIGIN OF THE EXISTING PATENT OF KING« 
PRINTER. 

Christopher Barker, and Robert his son, had a Patent 
granted to them by Queen Elizabeth, in eonsideration of the father*8 
great improvement in the art of printing. This appearing to be 
the origin of the present patent, I shall give it verbatim, as in 
Ames, and conclude the article with a \^opy of the patent now 
held by the King’s printer. 

Pat. 31, Elfz. Pb. 9. 

Pe con. ad offic. pro Rolierto Barker. 

Regina omnibus ad quos &c. salutem: cum nos, per litcras patentee, 
magno sigillo nostro Angliae sigillatas, gerentcs datum apud castrum 
nostrum dc Windesor, vicesimo octavo die Septembris, anno regfhi nostii 
dccimo nono, dederimus ct concesscrimus dilccto subdito nostro Christoforo 
Barker, de civitate London, impressori, ofHcium impressoris nostri omnium 
et singulomm statutorum, libromm, libellomm, actuum parliamenti, proclaim 
mationum, injunctionum, ac bibliorum, et novornm teatamentonim, quorum* 
cunque, in linguk Anglican^ alicujus tranilationis, cum notis, aut sine notis, 
ante tunc impressorum, aut tunc postea j^er mandatum nostnim imprlmen* 
dorum ; necnon omnium alionim libromm quommeunque, quos nos pro Dei 
servitio in Templis hujus regni nostii Angliae uti mandaveramus, aut turn 
postea uti maiidaremus, ac aliomm voluminum, ac remm quanimcunque* 
quocunque,>qpminc, termino. titulo, aut sensu, seu quibuscumpie nominibuB, 
terminis, titulis, aut sensibus nominarentur, vocarentur, vcl fcnserentur, aut 
eoruin aliquis nominaretuP,YOcaBetur,cenBeretur,aut tunc postea nominarentur, 
vocarentur, vel ccntcrentur, seu per parliamentum regol nostri predictum in 
Anglicank llnguk, vcj in Anglicank, vePali& linguk quftcunque, mixta, turn 
editomm, impressomm, vel excussorum, aut turn postea edendomm, excuden* 
donim, et ad impressionem ponendomm; exceptis solummodo fudimenits 
grammaticae institutionis Latine lingue : ac ip|um Christoferum Barker, im* 
pressorem nostmm omninm et singulomm premissomm fecerimut, ordinavu- 
rimus, et constituerimus, per predictas litteras patentes, habendum, gaudendum, 
occupandum, et*exercendum, oflicium predictum prefato Christofero Barker, 
per se, vel sufficienten? deputatum sdhm, sive deputatos suos sufficientes, 
durante vita suk naturaM, unk diim omnibus profieiis, commoditalibas, 
advantagiis, prehcminenciis, et privileg^isHeidcm officio quoquomodo spectau* 
tibus sive pertinentibus ^rout, per predictas literaa* patentee (inter alia) in 
eifldem contenla plemus liquet et apparet * cupique etiam prefatuB Christo- 
ferns Barker, suk proprik industrik, cifra, et sumptitius, scientiam imprimendi 
in hoc regno nostro Anglie typis, cbaracteribus, aliisque nonnulUs instra- 
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mentis, ad ofBciuni predictum impre38ori8 nostri pertinedftibuB, multo quam 
ante hac retroactis temporibus copiosius adauxerit, atq ; omatius expresserit . 
Sciatis infitur, quod nos, de gratia nostr& special!, ac ex cert& scienti^, et mere 
motu nostris, dedimus, et concessimus, ac per prese^ites pro nobis, beredibus, 
et succesBoribuB nostris, damus, et concedimus, dilecto subdito nostro, 
Roberto Barker, filio predict! Christoferi Barker, officii.m Impressoris nostril 
omniniD ec singulorum statiitorum, libromm, libeUoruid, actuum parlia- 
ment!, pTOclamatibnum, injunotionum ac bibliomm, et novorum testamen- 
torum, quorumeunque, in linguk Anglicank fdicujus translationis, cum notis, 
aut sine notis, ontehac impressorum, aut imposterum, per mandatum, pri- 
vilegium, sive autboritatem,^ nostri, beredum, aut successorum nostrorum, 
imprimendorum ; necnon omnium aliorum libromm quommeunque, quos 
nos, aut successores nostri, pro Dei serritio in templis bujus regni nostri 
Anglie uti mandavimus, aut impostemm uti mandaverimus, ac aliomm 
voluminum, ac rerum quarumeunque, quocunque nomiqe, termino, titulo> 
aut sensu, seu quibuscunque nominibus, terminis, titulis, aut sensibus, 
nominentur, vocentur, vel censeantur, aut eomm aliquod nominetur, yocetur, 
eenseatu/, aut impostemm vocabuntur, velcen6ebuntur,Bcq*perparliamentum 
regni nostri predict! in Anj^licana lingua, vd in Anglicanb, et alift lingub 
quftcunq; mixta, jam editomm, impressomm, vel excussomm, aut impos- 
temm edendomm, excudendomm, et ad impressionem ponendonun i exceptis 
‘ solummodo mdimentis grammaticae institutionis Latine lingue. Ac ipsum 
Robertum Barker, impressoremnostmm omnium et singulomm p^missomm 
facimUB, ordinamus, et constituimug, per presentes, babendum, gaudendum, . 
occupandum, et exercendum, officium predictum, un^ cum omnibus prolicuis, 
commoditatibus, advantagiis, prebeminentiis, . et privilegiis, eidem officio 
quoquomodo* spectantibus sive pertinentibuB,^prefato Roberto Barker, et 
assignatis suis^ per se vel per sufficientem deputatum suum, .||u deputatoa 
suos Bufficientes, immediate post mortem, sive deccssum diet! Cbristoferi 
Barker, pro et durante vitft natural! prefati Roberd Barker. Et ulterius de 
uberiori gratia nostra special!, cert& scientia, et mero motu nostris^ damus, et 
concedimus, prefato Roberto Barker, durante vitk sub n^turali, autboritatem, 
privilegium, et facultatem imprimendi omnia, et omnimoda abreviamenta 
omnium ei singulomm statutorum, et actuum parliament6mm,.quommcunq ; 
antebac editomm, et impostemm edendomm Ac ulterius de uberiori gratia 
nbstra, ex certb scientia, et mero motu nostris, volumus, et concedimus, quod 
si prefatus Robertus Barker in vitb predict! Cbristoferi decesserit, quod tunc 
prefttus Robertus Barker, executores, administratores, et assignat! sui, per 
se, vel per sufficientem deputatum Saum^ sive deputatos suos sufficientes, 
habeant, teneant, et gaudeant predictum officium impressoris nostri, beredum, 
et successomm nostromm, omnium et singulomm pvedictorum libromm, 
actuum porliamentoram, bibliomm, et ceteromm praemissomm, cum omni- 
bus commoditatibus feodis, et privilegiis predictis, pro et durante termino 
quatuor annomm proxime et immedBktb sequentium post mortem prefati 
Cbristoferi Barker. Quare probibemus, vetamps, et inbibemus, omnibus et 
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suignlis sabditis nos^is quibuscunquo, ubins gentium ct loconim agentibus, 
et ceteiifl aliis quiboscuiique, ne illi, vcl eoruin aliquis, per sc, vel per alium, 
vel alio8» durante vita prefati Robert! Barjier, el predictis quatuor annia* 
imprimat, sen imprimi faciat, vel faciant, infra, vcl extra domiiiia nostra que- 
eunque, aliquod voluftien, Hbrum, aut opus, aliqua volumina, libros, aut 
opera quecunque, Me^quibus- impressio per presirntcs per nos conceditur pre- 
fato Roberto Barker ; ac <ptod nullos alios libros, volumina, Aut opus quod- 
4 ^unque> in vemaculA aut AnglicaiiA llngiiA, aiif AnglicaAfl cum aliis, iit prc- 
fertur, infra regna, seu dominia nostra, per.prefatum Christoferuin Barker 
impressa, aut que in futurum crunt per ipsum Christophcmm, nut per prc> 
fatum Rohertum Barker, aut eorum aliqpem deputatum, seu assignatos suos, 
seu eorum alicujus, impressu in partibus transinarinis, aut in partibus 
foriacecis imprimi faciat, vel faciant, ncc ea, seu coruiu aliquod, importet, 
vel importent, seu importari faciat, vel faciant, uut ca, vcl eorum aliquod 
vcndat, vel vcndant, sub peiiA forisfacturae decern s(didoruin Icgalis monetae 
Anglie pro quolibet tali libro, volumine, vcl opere, sic imprimendo vcl 
vendendo, ac coniiscationis et amissionis tuliiini libroniin, voluminiiin, 
opemin, matcriaruin, et rcrum* qtiarumeuiique, ct corum cujuslibet ; fjue 
quidem libri, volumina, materie, et res quccunqi^^ sic impressa, vcl durante 
vitA prefati Robert! Barker, ct prcdicto termino quatuor uiinoriim, contra 
tenorem presentium Iroprlmcnda, aut infra hoc regnum nostrum sivc dominia 
quecunque importanda, ct sicut premittitur, forisfaeienda ct confiscanda, nos 
concessimus, ac autlioritatcin ct potestatem per presentes, pro nobis, 1icrc> 
dibits, et successoribus nostris, concedimusaprefato Roberto Barker, cxccuto- 
ribus, deputatis. ct assignatiB suis, apprehendendum, capicnduni, seisienduin, 
ct ad opus nostfum arrestandum codfiscandum sine impcdiinento, interrupt 
tione, dilatione, contradictione, seu perturbationc quacunque; vetantes 
insuper, et AriBter prohibentes* virtute et-vigorc presentium, iiequis alius, 
quocunq; inodo, colore, \el pretentu, libniin, vel libros, aut opera quecunq ; 
per dictum Robertum BaAter, Axecutorcs, deputatos, seu assignatos suos 
imprimenda de novo jraprimere, vel alibi impressa vendere, aut emere 
presumat, aut audeat^ quo vis modo. A insuper de ampHori gratia nostra 
concessimus, et licentiam dedimus, ac per presentes, pro nobis, hcrq^libus, ct 
successoribus nostris, concedimus, et liccntinm damus, prefato Roberto 
Baii(;er,'cxecutoribu8, deputatis, et assignatis auis, quod ipsi, vel comm 
aliquis, de tempore in tern pus, durante vfta prefati Robert! Barker, et prc- 
dicto termino quatuor annonim, operarios arte ct mistcrio impressoris 
capere, apprebendqre, et conduccre possit, vcl poasint, ad operandum in arte 
predictA ad appunctuationem, sive'assi^ationem prefati Roberti Barker, 
executorum, deputatorum, vel assignatorum suomm,* tali tempore, et talibus 
temporibus durantibus, quo vel quibua ideuTRobertus, •executores, deputali, 
vel assignati ani, hnjusmOdi operariU ege^jit, vcl egebunt. Concessimus 
etiam, ac per presentes, pro nobis, keredibus, et Successoribus nostris, conce- 
dimus dicto Roberto Barker, executoriTms, et assignatis suis pro exercitio 

N 
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offidr predict! feodunn, sire annuitalfem, sex librarum tresdecim soKdonim ist 
quatuor denarionim, habendum^ et annuatim percipiendum predictum 
feodum^ sive annuitatein> sex librarum tresdecim solidorum et quatuor 
denariorum prefato Roberto Barker, executoribus, et asaignatis suis, 
ad festa sancti Miehaelis et Pasche, equu proportionibiis solvendum, durante 
vU& prefati Robert! Barker, et durante termino predictofum quatuor anno- 
rum, de thesaup nostro, ad receptam scacaril \io6tri Westmonasteiii per 
manuB tliesaurarii, et camcrariorum nostrorum, pro tempore existente; 
mandantes etiarn, et per presentee ilrmiter iigungendo precipientes, omnibue 
et singulis majoribus, vicecomitibus, Bainvis, constabulariis, et alixs officiariis, 
ininistris, ct subditis nostri8''quibuscunq; quod prefato Roberto, executoribus, 
et assignatis suis, in exccutione officii prcdicti, ac factione omnium et singu-* 
lorum in hiis literie nostris patentibus speciiicatorum agendorum de tenTpore 
in tcmpiis, quando nccessb fiierit, sint intendentes, attendentes pariter, et 
auxiliantes in omnibus, prout decet. £o quod expressil mentio, &c. 

In cujuB rei, &c. teste regina apud Westmonasterium octavo die 
August!. 

King James I, May 10, 1602, in the first year of his reign, 
granted the same patent to Christopher, son of the said Robert, 
to hold the same after the death of his father, with a proviso, that 
if Christopher should die before his father, then his heirs, &c. 
should have it for four years, after his father Robert’s death. 

Robert Barker of Southley, or Southlee, in the county of 
Bucks, esq. married tw'o wives, Rachael daughter of*Richard Day, 
Bishop of Winchester, by whom he had several children, and Ann, 
relict of Nicholas Cage of London. Others, besides his sons, 
were concerned with him in the bu^inesj of printing. July 19, 
160?, a special licence was granted to Robert for printing all the 
Statutes during his life. Mr. William Ball, in a treatise on 
printing, 1661, says, Robert Barker had paid for amending 
or Correcting, the translation of the Bible, the considerable sum of 
3,500/. &c. therefore his he\]rs had the right of printing it. This 
great family had their changes in fortune, for this same Robert 
Barker lay in prison above ien years, as appears from a certificate, 
in these words : ** These are to certify whom it may concern, that 
Robert Barker, esq.", was committed a prisoner to the custody of 
the Marshal of the King’s-bench, the 27th of November, 1635, 
and died in the prison of the King’s-bench, the 10th of January, 
1645.’» 

King James I, in the fourteenth year of his reign, anno 1616, 
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on the 11th of February* granted, tAe same to Robert* son of the 
said Robert* for thirty years, to commence from the death of 
Robert the father. 

King Charles I, July 20, 1627, in the third of his reign, having 
notice that the several interests of the Barkers were assigned over 
to Bonham Norton and John Bill, confirmed the said 
assignment to Norton and Bill. 

King Charles I, Sept. 26, 1635, in the eleventh year of his 
reign, granted the same to Charles and^ Matthew Barker, two 
other sons of Robert the father, after the expiration of the four 
yea^s to Christopher’s heirs, and the thirty years to Robert tlieir 
brother. 

Robert, to whom Queen Elizabeth granted the office for life, 
1689, died in the Queen’s-bench, January 10, 1646 ; so that 
Christopher’s four years ended the 10th of January, 1689. • 

Robert the son’s, began January 10, 1649, and expired January 
10, 1679. 

King Charles II, December 24, 1676, in the 27th of his reign, 
grants the same to Thomas Newcomb and Henry Hills, for 
thirty years,* to commence after the expiration of the respective 
terms granted to the Barkers.f 

Charles and Matthew Barker’s, began January 10, 1679, and 
expired January 10, 1709. 

Thomas Newcomb and Henry Hills, began January 10, 1709, 
and expired in 1739. 

Note.— When Charles II granted the offiq^ of printer, &c. 

to Thomas Newcomb and Henry Hills, there were then of the 
respective terms, formerly granted to the Barkers, thirty-four 
years unexpired. 

Note. — Also, that the same patent was assigned over by the 
exexutors of Thomas Newcomb and Henry Hills unto John 
Baskett and others. There have beeq tontests about the meaning 
of this patent since the Union, ^s Mrs. Anderson’s case, and that 
between John Baskett, esq. and* Henry ParsQps, &c. printed 1720. 

* Mr. Nichols says, thiity*four years. 

t I hsKve a small Bible (between Nonfmr^ ai^ Pearl), Printed by Jifhn 
Bill, Chriitopher Barker, Tho. Newcomb, and Hewf^f HUU, Printers to tbe 
King’s Most Excellent Mi^esty, 1678.— >Cvm Pr^vilboio.**— H. 

N 2 
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The neaet grafted patent was to Mn Todte and Mv. Bariber, as 

by the following petition : 

To the Queen's most Excellent Majesty. 

''The humble Petitiojx of Benjamin Tooke and John Barber, 
citizens and stationers of London, 

" Sheweth, 

" That his late majesty King Charles the second, did by his 
letters patent, under the great seal of England, bearing date at 
Westminster, the 24th day of December, in the 24th year of his 
reign, grant unto Thomas Newcomb and Henry Hills, of the city 
of London, the office of his Majesty's Printer, for the printing of 
all Bibles, New Testaments, Books of Common Prayer of all 
Translations, with notes, or without. Statutes, Abridgements of the 
same. Proclamations and Injunctions; to hold to them, their 
executors and assigns, by themselves, or their sufficient deputy or 
deputies, for thirty years, from the determination of the several 
and respective estates and interests therein then formerly granted 
to Robert Barker the younger, and Charles and Matthew Barker. 
-—And whereas the said office hath been usually from time to time 
granted by the crown for thaterm of thirty years, in reversion as 
aforesaid, ' 

" Your petitioners most humbly pray your majesty would be 
graciously pleased to grant unto them the said offices and 
premises, to hold to them, their executors, and assigns, for 
thirty years, from the determination of the several and 
respective estates and interests now in J3eing, 

" And your petitioners, as in duty bound, shall ever pray, &c. 

" It appears that this petition was received and granted the 
13th day of October 1713, the twelfth year of queen Anne. 

" Per breve de private sigillo. Cocks." 

.John Baskbtt, Esq., some years ago, bought out Todie's 
moiety, and also that of aldemmn Barber: soon after the fire, which 
burnt the printing house*; he had a new patent granted him by king 
Qeoige U. for 60 years,* with the privilege to serve the parliament 

* TUis patent was to eommenee after the espiratiim of the tem then 
existing to Mr* BaskeU, ws. in, Jannacgs *1739> and with its addition of 3D 
years, would expire in 1769. 
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frith 8tatiteera’wueB» addeil to it. * Thirty yearii <^thiB grant was 
then conr^ed, for a valuable consideraition,* to Chariea Byre, esq. 
of Clapham, and his heirs. ' 

In the year 1769, Mr. Baskett’s term of the patent expired, and 
the consigned laversion ibr 30 years, beixlg the sole property of 
Charles Eyre, esq. he took possession of the same, and appointed 
William Strahan, sen. esq. his printer, who, in 1770, purchased a 
share of the patent. He died in 1785, in the 7l8t year of his age ; 
and was succeeded by his third son, Andrew ; now one of the 
joint patentees, ^as printer to his majesty ; having also the patent 
of law printer. See p. 184. 

The following is a summary account bf the rise and progress of 
the patent of king’s printer, as before given in detail. 

1589 In 1589, the grant from queen Elizabeth to Christopher 
and Robert Barker, for life. 

1602 In 1602, the grant from James to Christopher, son of 
Robert, last named, which provided, that if he died before 
his father, his heirs, &c., should possess the right for four 
years after the death of his father : and it so happened 
that Christopher did die before his father. 

1645 In 1645, thejfather, Robert, died, therefore four years 

1 remained due as provided to Christopher’s heirs. 

1649 In 1616, James I granted the reversionary right of 
3 Q patent to Robert,* another son, for thirty years, which 
expired in 16^§. 

In 1627, Charles I confirmed an assignment of the 
patent froiq the Barkers to Norton and Bill: and 

In 1635, granted to Charles and Matthew Barker, two 
other sons of Robert, another thirty years patent, to com- 
mence after the expiration of the "four years’ right, vested^ 
^ in the heirs of Christopher before-mentioned, and the 
thirty years granted by James *1, to tha before-mentioned 
1709 Robert Baikbr, which oonMnued it down to 1709. 

In 1675, Charles IF granted to Newcomb and HUM, 
30 thirty years in .addition to the granta conferred op the 
Barkers. These patentees appear to have survived the 
grant but a short time^ aa it was* amjgned over by their 
executors to Mr. John Basket!. 

* £.10,000.— Lemoine. 
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l?3^ In 1713, Queen Ai&oe grimfted another, patent to Tooke 
30 and Barber, for thirty years, which, as ^s explained 
at the time by a public advertisement, was to commence 
at the expiration of the term then existing to Baskett, 
namely, 1739.”^ But this reversionary interest was 
bought up b V Baskett, who afterwards obtained a further 
renewal for bixt^ years, thirty of which, were conveyed 
for the sum of 10,000/4 to Charles Eyre, esq. This 
* 1769 comes down to 1769, when Mr. Eyre came into posses- 

sion. Mr. Strahan in Uie following year purchased a 

share in the patent, which expired in 1799, when a 
new patent for tUb usual term, was granted to Mr. Eyre 
1799 and the present Mr. Strahan, including also a new partner 
^ in the person of John Reeves, esq., who thus became 
1829 a sort of lay -brother of our profession, by means of Mr. 
Pitt, as a reward for some political services which he 
had rendered to the cause of that statesman. Mr. 
Reeves embarked pretty largely in his new profession of 
Prayer-book and Bible-printing, until his interest in the 
Patent was purchased by Mr. Strahan. 

This mode of requiting political services in the late reign, gave 
rise to some parliamentary inquiries,^ which produced the follow- 
ing:— 


COPY OF THE PATENT. 

GEORGE the Tliird by the giace of God of Great Britain France and 
Ireland King Defender of the Faith and so forth, TO all to whom these 
Present^ shall come Greeting : WHEREAS Our Royal Ancestor George the 


4 

♦ See ** Evening Post,*' Oct. 17th, 1713, N. i, 73. 

This appears to be an inadonracy which has escaped both Lemoine and 
Nichols, since a further renewal of sycty years, would have continued the 
grant until 1829 : and in addition to this reasoOv the copy of the patent of 
1799, it will be seen, recites Alr^ Haskett’s, as for thirty years. It is, there- 
fore, probable that the passage should have stoo^ thus : Mr. Baskett having 
purchased Tooke and Barber’a term of thirty years, obtained a further 
renewal of thirty year8,'^which gave him a total of sixty years, tiie last thirty 
of which, were conveyed, &c. &c. 

{ Lemoine, 77. 
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EIttt lateKtngf of Cfreat Britai% &c. byliis Letters Patent niifier his Great 
Seal of Great Britain, bearing date at Westminster the 15th day of December 
in the second year of his Reign, for himself his Heirs and Sttccessora, did 
gire and grant to his beloved and trusty John Baskett, of his Cky of 
London, Bookseller, his executors and assigns, the Ollice of Printer to the 
said late King His^Hdirs and Successors, of all and singular Statutes, Books, 
small Books, Acts of Parliament, Proclamations and Injunctions, and Bibles 
and New Testaments whatsoever, in the £i%lish tongue^ or in any other 
tongue whatsoever of any translation, with notes or without notes ; and also 
of all Books of Common-Prayer and Administration of the Sacraments and 
other Rites and Ceremonies of the Church of England, in any volumes what> 
soever theretofore, printed by the Royal Typographers for the time being, or 
thereafter to be printed by the command privilege or authority of Him His 
Heirs or Successors ; and also of all other Bboks whatsoever which lie had 
commanded or should command or His Heirs or Successors should cominnnd 
to be used for the service of God in the Churches of that part of His Realm 
of Great Britain called England ; and of all other books volumes and tilings 
whatsoever, by whatsoever name term title or meaning, or by whatsoever 
names terms titles or meanings they were named ^jailed or distinguished, or 
any of them was named collctl or distinguished, or thereafter should be 
named called or distinguished thentofore printed by the Royal Typographers 
for the time being, or then already by the Parliament of Great Britain in the 
English tongue or in any other mixed tongue, ]>ublished printed or worked 
off, or thereafter to be published worked eff or put to the press, by the com- 
mand privilege or authority of Him His Heirs or Successors (except only the 
Rudiments of *the Grammatical Institutions of the Latin Tongue) : To have 
enjoy occupy and exercise the said Odice, together with all prodts, commo- 
dities, and advantages, pre-eminences and privileges to the same Oflicc in 
anywise belonging or appertaining^ to the said John Baskett his executors and 
assigns, by him or themselves, efr by his or their sufficient deputy or deputies, 
for the term of 30 ^'^ars, to commence and be computed from and imme- 
diately after the expiration or other determination of the several and 
respective estates and interests in the said Office before that time gg'anted by 
Our Royal Predecessor Ann Queen of Great Britain, by Her Letters Batent 
made under her Seal of Great Britain, bearing«datc at Westminalcr the 13th 
day of October, in the 12th year of her Reign to her beloved subjects 
Benjamin Tooke and John Barber, of Her C^ty of Ldndon, Booksellers, and 
each of them their and ^each of their exechtors and assigns, to have ei\ioy 
exercise and occupy the said Uffieft teethe said Benjamin Tooke and Johp 
Barber for the term of 36 Years, to commence and be computed from 
immediately after the expiration or other ilboner detcrpiination of thejieverdi 
and xespective estates anti interests before^ that time granted by Our late 
Royal Predecessor Charles the Second, late King of^ngland Scotland FVance 
and Ireland, by his Letters Patent made under his Great Seal of England 
bearii^^ date at Westminster the 24th .day of December in the 27th year .of 
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Mb reign, to his beloved subjects *rhom«iK|||fewcom and Henry HUis^ to 
have enjoy exercise and occupy the said OiSee to the said Thomas Newcomb 
and Henry Hills for ^he term of 30 Years, which last mentioned term of 30 
Years begun at and from the 10th day of January 1709 : as by the smd Letters 
Patent made to the said John Baskett, amongst other things in the same con- 
tained, relation being thereunto had, will more plainly^ancl at large appear : 
NOW know ye. That We, for divers good causes anti considerations Us at this 
time specially moving, of Ohr special grace certain knowledge and mere 
motion. Have given and granted, and by these Presents for Us Our Heirs and 
Successors, Do give and grant unto Our beloved and trusty John Reeves of 
Cecil-strect within the Liberty of the Savoy parcel of Our Duchy of 
Lancaster, George Eyre of Lyndhurst in Our County of Hants, and Andrew 
Strahan of Our City of London, Stationer, and each of them their and Ach 
of their executors administrated and assigns, the Office of Printer to Us Our 
Heirs and Successors, of all and singular Statutes, Books, small Books, Acts 
of Parliament, Proclamations and Injunctions, Bibles and New Testaments 
whatsoever, in the English tongue or in any other tongue whatsoever of any 
translation, with notes or without notes ^ and also of all Books of Common- 
Prayer and Adniinistration«of the Sacraments and other Rites and Ceremonies 
of the Church of England, in any volumes whatsoever heretofore printed by 
the Royal Typographers for the time being, or hereafter to be printed by the 
command privilege or authority of Us Our Heirs or Successors ; and also of 
all other books whatsoever which We have commanded or hereafter shall 
command, or Our Heirs or Sucoecsors shall command to be used for the ser- 
vice of God in the Churches of that part of Our Realm of Great Britain called 
England, and of all other books volumes, and things whatsoever, by what- 
soever naine term title or meaning, or by whatsoever names terms titles or 
meanings they are named called or distinguished, nr any of them is named 
called or distinguished, or hereafter shall Le named called or distinguished, 
heretofore printed by the Royal Typographefts for* the time being, or by the 
Parliament of Great Britain, in the English tongue or in any other mixed 
tongue, already published printed or worked off, or hen’eafter to be published 
worked off or put to the press, by the command privilege or authority of Us 
Our Heirs or Successors ; (except only the Rudiments of the Grammatical 
Institutions of the Latin tongue) : And them the said John Reeves, George 
Eyre, and Andrew Strahan, and their Executors and Assigns, printer to Us 
Our Heirs and Successors, of all and singular the premises,^ We make ordain 
anii constitute by these Presents, to have enjoy occupy and exercise the said 
Office, together with all profits commodities and advantages, pre-eminences 
and privileges to the said Office in anywise belonging or appertaining, to the 
said Jphn Reeves, George Eyre,' and Andrew Strphan, their Executors and 
Assigns, by themselves or by tljieir sufficient Deputy or Deputies, for and 
during the term of Thjrty Years, to commence and be computed from and 
immediately after the expiradon or other determination of the Estate and 
'interest in the said Office before granted to the said John Bask/ett his 
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Executan and Assigns, or wii|||^r as sfton as the said OAee shill he vacant 
and shall happen by any means #liatsoever to be in Our hands, in the same 
manner as if such Grant had not been made : AND farther, We of Our more 
abundant grace certain knowledge and mere motion Do give and grant to the 
said John Reeves, George Eyre, and Andrew Strahan, and each of them, their 
and each of thei^ Executors Administrators and* Assigns, during the same 
term of 30 Years last altove mentioned, authority privile^ and faculty of 
printing all and all inunner of Abridgments of Ul Statutes and Acta of Pirlla* 
ment whatsoever published or hereafter to be published : AND in order that 
no one do presume to impede or ip anywise disturb the said John Reeves, 
George Eyre, and Andrew Strahan, or Either of them, their or either of their 
Executors Administrators or Assigns, during the aforesaid term to them 
granted in the said Office, in rightfully and duly exercising their said Office, 
or to do any thing whatsoever, whereby the jfiroiits which may accrue to the 
said John Reeves, George Eyre, and Andrew Strahan, or any of them, their or 
either of their Executors Administrators or Assigns, by reason of the said 
Office, may be diminished. We prohibit and enjoin and by these presents for 
Us Our Heirs and Successors forbid all and singular the subjects fif Us Our 
Heirs and Successors, whatsoever and wheresoever abiding, and all others 
whatsoever, that neither they nor any of them, neither by themselves or by 
any other or others during the said last-mentioned term of 3() Years, print or 
cause to be printed ^vithiii that part of our Realm of Great Britain called 
England, any volume book or work, or any voliimes books or works, the 
printing of which We by these presents have granted to the said John Reeves, 
George Eyre, and Andrew Strahan, their Executors and Assigns, nor any 
Bibles or Nedr Testaments in the English tongue of any translation, with 
notes or without notes, nor any Books of Common Prayer and Administration 
of the SaiTurneiits and other Riles and Ceremonies of the Church of England, 
nor any other books, byTTs Our Heirs or Successors for the sarvrcc of Godin 
the Churches of Us Giir itclrs (ft* Successors commanded or to be commanded 
to be used, nor impoyt or cause to be Imported, sell or cause to be sold any 
books volumes or woAs whatsoever, in Ihe English tongue or in the English 
mixed with any other tongue whatsoever, printeil in parts beyond t^e seas, or 
in foreign parts out of that part of Our Realm of Great Britain called Eng- 
land, being such as have l>ccn or may be lawfully printed by the said John 
Reeves, George Eyre, and Andrew Strahkn, or cither of them, their of either 
of their Administrators Executors or Assies, or their or either of their 
Deputy or Deputies by virtue of these IVesents, under the penalties and 
forfeitures by the Lawa and StatuWs of this realm in that behalf made and 
provided, or that may be liereafter provided; Forbidding also, and by these 
presents for Us Our Heirs and Successoif firmly prohibiting and enjpinlng, 
that no other shall in any manner or by any colour or pretext Whatsoever 
presume or dare^o reprint in any manner whatilbevv> or purchase, elsewhere 
printed, any book or books or any work or works whatsoever, that may be 
printed by the said John Reeves, George Eyre, and Andrew Stralian, or either 
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their or either of their fizecutoi^ A4muiietAtorit ^ Assif^s by 
virtue of thesePresents : AND further, of Our more abundant grace We have 
granted and given licence and by these Presents We do for Us our Heirs and 
Successors grant and give licence to the said JohnUeeves, Gemrge Eyre, and 
Andrew Strahan, them and each of them, and to their and each of their 
Executors Administrators dhd Assigns, that they or any of them during the 
aforesaid term to them above granted, may take retain and hire Workmen in 
the art and myst&y of Piintiil|r, to work in such art or mystery at the ap- 
pointment and by the assignment of the said John Reeves, George Eyre, and 
Andrew Strahan, their Executors or Assigns, for such time or times during 
which the said John Reeves, George Eyre, and Andrew Strahan, their 
Executors or Assigns or any of them, shall want such Wprkmen, We have 
also given and granted, and by these Presents for Us Our Heirs and Succes- 
sors, do give and grant to the^aid John Reeves, George Eyre, and Andrew 
Strahan, and each of them, their and each of their Executors Administrators 
and Assigns, for exercising the said Office, a Fee or Annuity of 6/. 13s. 4d. of 
lawful Money of Great Britain, by the 3 rear, To have and annually receive the 
said Fee or Annuity of 61. 13s. 4d. to the said John Reeves, George Eyre, and 
Andrew Strahan, their Ex^utors Administrators and Assigns, at the Feasts 
of Easter and St. Michael the Archangel, to be paid in equal portions during 
the sidd term of 30 Years above by these Presents granted, from the Treasury 
of Us Our Heirs and Successors, at the Receipt of our Exchequer at West- 
minster, by the hands of the Commissioners of our Treasury, or the Treasurer 
and Chamberlain of Us, Our Il^irs and Successors for the time being; 
Commanding and by these Presents for Us Our Heirs and Successors firmly 
ei^joining and ordering all and singular iV^ayors Sheriffs Bailiffs Constables 
Officers Ministers and Subjects whatsoever, of Us Our Heirs and Successors, 
that they b^ from time to time when there shall be occasion, assisting 
attendant and qlding, as they ought, to th^ said John Reeves, George Eyre, 
and Andrew Strahan, their Executors and Assignt, In the execution of the 
aforesaid Office, an\l in the doing of all and singular the things specified in 
these Our Letters Patent to be donc^ PROVIDED always, and Our Will and 
Pleasure nevertheless is, that these our Letters Patent arc and shall be 
deempd to be made and granted, and to be valid and effectual only upon con- 
dition that the sud John Reeves, George Eyre, and Andrew Strahan, their 
*Executors and Assigns, from time* to time and at all times during the term 
hereinbefore granted, and wheq and as often as they or any of them shall be 
required by Our Lord High Treasurer; or the ^Commusioners of Our 
Treasury for the time being, or at liis Or their instance, or by his or their 
Order, to print for and* supply to Us bur Heirb or Successors, or in any 
mannw whatsoever f^r or on Oiu* behalf or for Our service, any of the 
articles matters or things which by virtue of these Our Letters Patent, and the 
Office hereby granted, they or any of them are authorized tc^rint ; and for or 
in respect of the printing and supplying of which, they can or may be 
entitled to require demand or receive any price or payment whatsoever, over 
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Md abm the said #ee herd>y granted, slidl and do aecoidingly pHal far and 
supply to Us Our Heirs and Successors, or in such manner for or on our 
behalf or for Our service, all and every such artides matters and things 
respectively, at and for such prices and rates of payment for the same 
respectively, as to Our said Treasurer or Lords of our TVeasury for the time 
being shall appear tb be just and reasonable. £aSTLV, We will, and by 
these Presents for Us Ouf Heirs and Successors, do grant unto the said John 
Reeves, George Eyre, and Andrew Strahan, thtit these Our Letters Patent, or 
the Inrollment of the same, shall be good firm valid and effectual in the Law, 
notwithstanding the not rightly or fully reciting the before recited Letters 
Patent, or the not naming or the not rightly niUning or mentioning the Office 
and Premises aforesaid, or any of them, and notwithstanding any other 
oiflission, imperfection defect thing cause or matter whatsoever, to the con- 
trary thereof in any wise notwithstanding. IN WITNESS whereof We have 
caused these Our Letters to be made Patent. WITNESS Ourself at West- 


minster, the 8th day of July, in the 39th year of Our Reign. 

By Writ of Privy Seal, Wlj^MOT. 

From this document the dates are clearly recited to be — 

Newcomb and Hills began 1709 

Their term 30 

Term of Tooke and Barber .... 30 

Term of Baskett . • 30 

Term of Beeves, Eyre, and Strahan . 30 

— 120 

Present Patent to expire in . .* 1829 


In the earliest period of the introduction of the art intoJEngland, 
printing-houses were set up in several cities and towns where they 
had any considerable religious l\puse.* Thus we see, besides 
Westminster, thatthe Abbey of St. Alban’s had printing there 
very soon ; anB several others, such as Tavistock, WoRcssi'kR, 
Canterbury, Ipswich, tiowever, as we have mentioned 
before, that the art wa's practised very early* at Oxford, we shall 
mention that place firat. 


OXii^RD. 

Theodoric Rood, a native of Cologne, printed here in 1480 
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w]Mffe..he continued till 1485* but. bow nuioh longer we caimot 
team. It aj^ears that he had a partner called 
< Thomas Hunte, an Englishman; but notwithstanding this 
might be so^ the care and diligence of curious and inquisitive 
persons have preserved but four books printed by these two 
printers, and one of those was not known till. 1735, unless we 
admit Hunte to be ^he printer of the three anonymous books in 
1468 and 1479. 

JF^rom these we are obliged to descend to the year 1506, when 
Pynson, or Wynkyn de Worde, printed for them till 1518. 

John Scolar printed here, in 1518, who was succeeded by • 

Charles Kyrfeth, a Dutchman, who resided here but a short 
rime, in whose name we have only one book, in 1519. Mr. 
Anthony Wood, in his History of the Antiquities of Oxford, 
printed* 1674, says Theodoric Rood was succeeded by Scolar, and 
he by 

Peter Trevers ; who, in 1527, removed to Southwark. 

In Rymer, Vol. xv, p. 628, is the following Grant, by Queen 
Elizabeth, to Thomas Cooper, Clerke of Oxforde,” for 
Twelve Years, for the sole*" Printing of his Latin Dictionary. 

" Elizabejh, by the grace of God, <^uene of England, Fraunce, 
and Ireland, defender of the faith, 8cc. To all and singuler 
printers oT bookes, bookesellers, statyoners, as well within this 
our realm of England, as in other our dominjons, and all other our 
officers, ministers, and subjects, greeting. We let you to wit, 
that in consideracion, that our ^oving subjecte, Thomas Cooper, 
of Oxforde, hathe diverse and sundrye tymes heretofore traveled 
in the correcting, and augmenting of the English Dictionarie 
(commonly called. Bibliotheca Eliotae), and now of late, as well to 
his further paynes and studie, as also to his great costes, and 
charges, of a zeale to further good letters, and the knowledge of 
the Laten tong, in these our realms and dondinions, hath altered 
and broughte the same to a more perfecte forme, in following the 
notable worke called, Thesamus Lingum l^tinee, then at any time 
heretofore it hath been used, or set forth ; we therefore, of our 
grace especial and more mocion,«baue lycenced and priviliged, and 
by these presents do graunte, and give lycence mid priviledge, 
.unto the said Thomas Cooper, and his assigueS onlye, to prynte. 
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aad^et toBale> the mid Ed^lysahe diotiomtfy (belbm 

naixKd Bibliotheca Eliotae) and now in this last edicaon antituM, 
Thesaurus utriusque linguae Latinae et Britamucae. Cbm- 
maunding and straytelye prohibiting, that neither ]rou, not any of 
you, nor any person, or persons whatsoeter, other then the saM 
Thomas Cooper, and his only assignee, shall, durying the space of 
twelve yeres next ensuyng the printing of the booke or woike, 
printe, or cause to be printed, or put to sale the said work, os 
booke abovenamed, eyther by the coppye heretofore ymprinted, 
or hereafter to be printed, by the said Thomas Cooper, or his 
assignes, or by any other copye, translation, alteration, addiciou, 
or abridgement, or by other whatsoever tolerable way, name^ or 
title, the said book, or work, shall, or may after be called, printed, 
or set fourthe, uppon payne and forfeiture, and conhscacion of all 
and every the same booke, and bookes, worke, and workes, so by 
you, or any of you, imprinted, or set fourthe to sale, contrary to 
the tenour of these presents, and further incurrying our highe 
displeasure and indignation for your attempting of the contrary 
at your extreme parill. Willying, therefore, and strayghtly 
charging and commanding all our officers, ministers, and subjects^ 
as they tender our favour, and wilTavoyde our high indignacion 
and displeasure, that they, and every of them, do ay^ and assiste 
the said Thomas Cooper, and his assignes, in the due accomplish* 
ment and execution of these our licence and priviledge; any 
statute ,lawe, or ordenaunce heretofore to the contrary notwith* 
standing. In witues whereof, &c. Witness ourse^ at Westminster, 
the XII daye of IVfarche. Per bres^e de private sigillo.” 

After this time we have observed no other printer resident at 
Oxford for the space of 60 years, for which chasm ihSre is no 
reason assigned. In 1585 a new printing press was erected, at 
the expense of the Earl of Leicester, chancellor of that University. 
The first book produced from it was published by John Case, 
fellow of St. John’s "College. 

Joseph Barnes was appointed University JPrinter in 1585, and 
continued till 1617. From that time John Litchfield and ^ James 
Short were printers to the University till 1624, but the books 
printed by them have not always both their»names. 

John Litchfield and William Turner were University Printers 
to 1635; William Turner and Leonard Litchfield in 1658 ; Henry 
HaU in 1648 ; and William Hall in 1662, who continued^ till 1676. 
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Mr. Wood, in his Athense, m%ntion8 Samuel Clark, a master of 
arts, as elected May 14, 1658, Architypographus, who was suc- 
ceeded by Martin Bold in 1669. 

Books printed ^ Theatro Sheldoniano from 1671, have usually 
no printer’s name to them. Henry Crutterden •printed a book 
Oxford in 1688, wherein he calls himself* one of his majesty’s 
printers. From this period the ofEce of Architypographus, or 
printer to the University, was attached to the superior Bedelship 
of Law, and was holden by the successive Bedels of that faculty, 
till the year 1716; when Heame, the Oxford antiquary, was 
elected to the office. At that time, in consequence of some ill-will 
conceived against tUe new Bedel (and his political principles), by 
the then Vice-Chancellor, and other leading persons, he was not 
permitted to exercise that part of his office which belonged to the 
Architypographus ; and he complains very bitterly, that a common 
printer was thrust into the place in defiance of the statute, which 
enjoins that one welf skilled in Greek, Latin, and philological 
learning,” should enjoy it. From that time it seems that the 
offices of superior Bedel of Law and Architypographus, have 
never been united. From the year 1768, the management of the 
University Press has been entrusted to certain delegates nomi- 
nated by thj| Vice-Chancellor and the Proctors, and approved by 
Convocation ; who engage from time to time, proper persons to 
conduct the* establishment. * 

The present superintendants are^Messri^. Samuel and John 
Collingwood (father and son). Mr. C. was invested with the office 
in 1792. 


CAMBRIDGE. 

In this University they received the Art of Printing at a very 
,ear)y period of its introduction into England, but it is uncertain 
who were the persons that brought it thither.' 

John Siberch settled at Cambridge in 1621, and styled himself 
the first Greek printer in England. As Erasmus was then resi- 
dent Iiere, it may fairly be presiuned that* he superintended the 
printing of his own work6. 

In July, 1534, King Henry VUI. granted to this University for 
ever, under his great seal, authority to name, and to have three 
stationers or printers of books, ** aliens, or strangers, not bom 
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within, or under his obedience, an& they to be reputed and taken 
as denizens.*^ 

Notwithstanding this favourable licence for the encouragement 
of the press, no books appear to have been printed here between 
1522 and 1584,*a«pace of 62 years, when Thomas Thomas, M.A. 
and formerly of King’s College, took up, and followed the busi- 
ness of printing; and was, besides being printer to the University, 
author of the dictionary which bears the name of Tliomas Thomas. 
He died in 1688. ^ • 

John Legate^ citizen and stationer of London, was printer to 
this University in 1589. In 1606 he used the impression of the 
Alnm Mater Cauiabrigia, and round it Hinc lucim et pacula sacra ^ 
which has frequently been used since. He died in 1626, when a 
licence was granted to John Legate, his son, to print Thomas's 
Dictionary, &c. In 1608 Chantrell Legge printed for the Uni- 
versity, and was succeeded, in 1627, by 'IQiomas Buck and Roger 
Daniell to 1650, and Buck alone to 1653. In 1665 he was suc- 
ceeded by John Field ; 1676, John Hayes ; 1688, Edward Hall. 
After the Revolution, Cornelius Crownfield, a Dutchman, held 
the office. In 1740, Mr. Jdseph Bentham. In 1763 he resigned 
in favour of Mr. Johi| Archdeacon? In 1794 it was in the joint 
names of Archdeacon and Burgess. In 1794, Burge|p alone. In 
1802, Mr. Richard Watts, upon whose resignation, in 1809, Mr. 
Smith was elected, who still (1824) retains the office. 

ST. ALBAN'S. — ‘"Vyho pfactised at St. Alban's Ve have not 
been able to learn ; but by the productions ftom his press we 
find he was a schdolmaster. He printed there so early as 1480, 
and produced several books between that year and 1486, from 
which time there appears a chasm till 1536 ; when John Hertford 
endeavoured to revive the trade, but not finding it to answer his 
expectation, removed, in 1638, to Alderegate-street, London. 

YORK. — Printing at this city was hf early date. In 1609 Hugo 
Goes, supposed to Be the somof «n ingenious printer at Antwerp, 
erected a printing-hotise her^ where he uontinued some years, 
and then removed to . 

BEVERLEY, wheVe he Uved in the Hye-gate, and used for a 
device an H and a Goose.* He.afterw«rdswemoved to London. 

* Almost M ridiculous a conundrum on his name as that of Gerard Pewes. 
--See p. 131, note f. 
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^%AVlSTbCK.-^-^e aft was exercised here so early as 1625, 
by Thomas Rychard, a monk of the monastery; where, among 
oth^ productions, was printed the Stannary Laws. 

SOUTHWARK.—Peter Treveris, a foreigner, erected a press 
at the sign of The Widftws, in 1514, and continued till 1532. He 
printed several^books for William Rastell, John Reynes, R. Cop- 
land, and others, in the City c London. James Nicholson printed 
here ih 1626 ; in 1637 he was living in St. Thomas’s Hospital ; 
arid had a licence in 1638 from King Henry VIII, for printing 
the New Testament in Latin and English. John Redman, about 
1640, printed here for Robert Redman. Christopher Truthall, 
supposed to be & reigned name, for in Queen Mary’s reign he 
printed several books against the Papists, to which it would have 
been dangerous to put a real name, and there is no further trace 
of him/ 

CANTERBURY. — In 1550 John Mychell lived in St. Paul’s 
parish, and soon after in St. Austin’s, where he printed a Chro- 
nicle, ‘ Cum priv. ad imprimendum solum. 

IPSWICH had a printing-house erected in Cardinal Wolsey’s 
time, 1639, by John Oswen, who lAde use of Cum priv. ad 
imprimendum solum** to his first production. John Overton, 1648. 
Anthony S<jploker, from London, in 1548. 

GREENWICH had a printer in 1654, but he did not insert 
his name to his productions. 

WORCESTER.— In the Rolls Chapel is a licence granted by 
Edward VI. to John Oswen, of the City of Worcester, and his 
tMgns, to print and reprint, &c. every kind of book or books set 
forth by his majesty, concerning the service to be used in 
Churches, Administration of the Sacraments, and Instruction of 
hip j»ub]eGts of )}ie Principality of Wales, and Marshes thereunto 
bdongtng, 8cc. for seven years; prohibiting all other persons what- 
soever from printing the same. He continued to print under this 
lieenee /till 1563, 7 Edward VT^ w^en he had a new appointment 
of printer for the Principality of Wales, and the Marshes there- 
unto belonging. o 

vNQRWJQH. — ^In 1565 many emigrants* from the Low Coun- 
tries came over hera» and settled in Nor^eh City, by some of 
whom printing was introduced, of whom we have only the name 
of Anthony Solmpne, who was so well encouraged as to have his 
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freedom presented to him ; he is noticed^ as a printer, at Norwioh^ 
in Leland’s Appendix to his Collectanea, Part IL Yoh* VI. p. 41. 

MOULSEY, near Kingston, Surrey, was chosen by the puri* 
tanical party, as a secluded situation, for a private press, daring 
the period whei^ sych numbers of scurrilous, snarling, ridiculous 
pamphlets on both sid^s of the question concerning ecclesiastical 
discipline, and religious rites ahd ceremonies, vfkre dispersed 
throughout the nation ; but, as Ames says, it might well have 
many errata^ for it was an erratic press : from Moulsey it made^a 
quick movement to Fawsley, in Northsthiptonshire ; thence to 
Norton, and afteVwards to Coventry; from Coventry to Woolston, 
in Warwickshire, and from thence to Mancllbster, where it was 
discovered by Henry, Earl of Derby, while printing " More Work 
for the Cooper.'^ This probably put an end to its perambulations. 
It was often visited by the messengers of the High Copimis- 
sioners, who seized the offensive books and Sir Richard 

Knightly and Sir Wigston, who wfte the owners of the 

concern, with the printer and disperser, were deeply fined in the 
Star Chamber .f 


SCQTLAND. 

The great extent to which printing is carried on, and the high 
degree of perfection it has attained in the city of Edipburgh and 
other parts of Scotland* would render it unpardonable if, as all 
works treating on the art have hitherto done, this *treatise were to 
omit to duly noticd those particulars which are most interesting 
with regard to the early progress of Printing in our Sister Nation, 

* lo an examination which took place abont th% year 1804, of a great mats ^ 
of books and papers which had been found m the attics and lofts of the House 
of Commons, mapy of these kind of pamphlets were brought to light, fropi 
which a selection was made of all that m^ht anyways tend to elucidate the 
history of the country, by the then Speaker (Abbot), now Lord Colcheeter, 
under the various heads of State Papers, Records, Parllkmentary Speeches, &o. 
forming between eighty and .ninety invaluable volumes,* which are preserved 
in the Speaker's Gallery ; Ihe remainder were again conrigned to thdr did 
receptacles. 

t Strype, Life of Archbishop l^itglft, p. 314.— Also, Camb. Anaaia of 
Queen EUznbtIk. 
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jrUch. bfui produced a Ruddisnan, the Foulis, BaUantyne^ and 
a Ruthven: to whom must be added, although they perhaps 
eught rather to have preceded, those eminent Founders of T^pe, 
Wilson and Son, of Glasgow, and Millar, of Edinburgh. 

The late ingenious James Watson, who, w^th, Freebaime, was 
patented by Queen Anne, for printing in Scotland, and was after- 
wards one of *the printert. to Gebrge I. published, in 1713, a short 
History of the Art of Printing ; from the preface of which some 
light is thrown upon the introduction of the Art, into Scotland; 
and from this information it appears, that it was introduced from 
the Low Countries, by the priests who fled thither from the per- 
secutions at home. However, time has destroyed, or rather the 
immoderate zeal of the reformers has done that which antiquaries 
lament, for no book of the Catholic persuasion is known to exist, 
printed in Scotland before the year 1500. 

In 1509 is found a Breviary of the Church of Aberdeen, printed 
at Edinburgh that yehr,‘ thirty-five y^ears after the introduction of 
this art by Caxton. Mr. Professor Ruddiman discovered a 
second part of this valuable relic, printed in 1510, at the same 
place. • 

Mr. Robertson, Keeper of Records in Scotland, has lately 
discovered a patent of K^ig James IV,^ which renders it certain 
that a printing-press was *first established at Edinburgh during 
the year 1507, thirty years after Caxton had brought it into 
England.* ^ 

Mr. Ames, who is very particular in his work, as well as his 
editor, Mr. Herbert, accounts for a chasm of thirty years from the 
last date to the next work Sprinted at Edinburgh; when it is 
hilown the Scotch acts of parliament, made in the reign of James 
V, were printed. Mackenzie, Vol. II, fol. p. 596, mentions the 
C^nicles of Scotland by Boethius, as printed at Edinburgh, by 
Thomas Davidson, in the.Fryere’s Winde, in 1536; and in 1540 
were printed there the whole works of Sir pavid* Lindsay. By a 
letter from Mr. Thomas Rud'duqhn to Mr. Ames, it appears t^ 
the above Davidsod had a parliament licence, and not a patent, to 
prim acts of parliament at this time, wh^h was towards the end 
of rim year 164L , 

. In the Harleian Catalogue, Vol. I, No. 8375, appears a book of 
the Life and Death of Cardinal Beaton, bishop of St. Andrew’s, 
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4aAed in 1646; and Scotland’s CAmptaint is said Watson to 
bave been printed in 1540, and another edition in 1548. Those 
who consult the aboye catalogue in the first volume will find 
many books of Scotch affairs with early dates, not within the 
plan of this short history to record. — See Herbert’s Ames, 4to. 
Vol. Ill, p. 1477 ; see«al 80 Dr. Mackenzie’s Writers of the Scotch 
Nation, Vol. Ill, p. 42 and 46. 

■ It appears from the Phcenix Briianmcus that Thomas Vaiitrollier 
made assignments of copy-right to Thomas Nelson, in 1585; 
when the first Scotch edition of Calvings Institutes was printed 
by^W. Lawne, minister. This is an abridgment of the original 
work in 8vo. containing 398 pages. In 168p was printed in 4to. 
Tusser’s 600 Points of €k)od Husbandry ; and in 1697, the De- 
monologie of King James VI, 4to. ; another edition in the >6ame 
size appeared in 1600. 

In Thomas Ruddiman Scotland produced an eminent scholar, 
and, eventually, one of its most learned printers. He was born in 
1674, and received the best education which the care of his parents 
could procure him, which was in a charity school at Boyndie. He, 
for years, acted as a private tutor and public school-master in se- 
veral parts of Scotland, llis firi^ pfbmotion to public notice was 
under the patronage of Dr. Pi tcaime# who « obtained for him the 
appointment of under librarian to the Advocate^ library, founded 
by Sir George Mackenzie, ap place of stich small emolument that it 
altogether brought hkn in scarcely 12/. sterling per annum. His 
talents as a scholiH brought^im to the notice of Mr. Freebaime, 
a respectable bookseller, who engaged him to correct Sir Robert 
Sibbald’s Introducflon to the History of the Romans in Britain, a 
Latin work of great merit. In 1707 his necessities cofiipelled 
him to act as an itinerant auctioneer ; and the same year he pub- 
lished his Volu$enu$, which proved that his public calling did * 
not prevent him from following the path of ihe Belles Lettr^. 
Of Ais first edition only 200 copieg were printed ; it is dedicated 
to his patron. Dr. Pit^aime, and the costs of the impression 
amounted to 61. lOs. ; the copies were^sold for Is. each. 

In 1709 he. published Johnston’s Psalms and Cimticles in 
Latin, with notes ; and was greatly assistant jn producing Free« 
baime’s edition of the works of Gawin Douglas, bishop of 
Dunkeld ; for which the bookseller paid him 81. 6s. 8d. sterling. 

o 2 
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His ropntation as a literary cUkraeter waft so hig&i that he receiTed 
the most flattering eucuuragement ; and the last auction he con- 
ducted was that of the library of his friend. Dr. Pitcaime, which 
was at last, mostly disposed of to Peter the Great of Russia, in 
1713. 

In 1714 he published his Rudiments of the.Latin Tongue ; and 
soon after edited the woi^ks of Buchanan, for which he received 
40/» His Gram. Imiiitdwtm Latina, came out in 1725 ; and he 
wgs soon after engaged to conduct a newspaper, which was called 
the Caledonian Mercury ; and all this while he continued as under 
librarian, until the death of Mr. Spottiswoode, whom he suc- 
ceeded ; and was* himself succeeded in that office by Mr. Goodall, 
the defender of Queen Mary. 

In 1739 he finished Anderson’s Diplomats, to which he wrote 
the preface. At this time he was in the printing business, in 
partnership with his brother Walter, who had been regularly bred 
to the art, and had carried it on from 1715. In 1740 they were 
appointed printers to the University, along with James Davidson, 
bookseller. 

His learning engaged him in many disputes ; but he canried 
them all on with temper arid moderation, even under irritating 
circumstances. His biographers agree in giving him an unble- 
mished character,, and the world must allow him to have been 
the first scholar of his time. He died 'at Edinburgh, January 19, 
1757, aged i83. All the publications he edited, while a printer, 
1 ^ particularly correct ; and it must Be allowed, upon the whole, 
that he was of great service to classical literature, and an honour 
to hift native country. 

Scotland, by the two Foulis, produced some of the most 
beautiful and correct printing whidi at present adorns the re- 
public of letters. Even Bodoni of Parma, or Barbou of Paris, 
have not gone beyond some of the productions from the press of 
Robert and Andrew Foulis. , 

]l^bert Foulis began printing aiK>ut the year 1740 ; and one of 
his first essays was, a good edition of Demetrius Phslereus, in 
4to. " In 1744 he brought out his immaculate edition of 

Horace, small 12mo.^ at^Glasgow; and soon afterwards was in 
partnership with his brother Andrew. These two printers were 
so industrious that in thirty years time they produced- as many 
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weU-printed booics as any of thaTaraous printers of dd. Their 
large classics^ as well as their smaller sizes^ either in Greek and 
Latin, or in Greek only, are as remarkable for their beauty and 
exactness as any in the Aldine series. 

It is melancholy to reflect that th^ir taste for the fine 
arts at last produced their ruin ; for, engaging to establish an 
academy for the instruction of youth in^painting and sculpture in 
Scotland, and the enormous expense necessary to send pupils to 
Italy, to study and copy the ancients, gradually brought on their 
decline in the printing business; and they found the city of 
Glasgow no fit soil into which to transplant the imitative arts 
although the literary genius of Greece and Rome had already 
produced to the Messieurs Foulis ample fortunes. 

Notwithstanding the beginning of this scheme was very weak, 
yet in some of the departments it rose above mediocrityt parti- 
cularly in drawing and engraving ; but in moulding, modelling, 
and painting, they proved that all temporary and private attempts 
must be abortive for want of continual support. Human life is 
too short for bringing to perfection those arts which require per- 
manent establishments to prevent their decline. This is particu- 
larly the case with painters, to whole studies no limits can be set, 
but whose encouragement is, of all others, the most precarious. 
However, it should be remembered, to the credit of Robert 
Foulis, that he was the first projector of a school of' the liberal 
arts in the island of Great Britain. Whatever may hereafter be 
construed of the. motives which urged this patfiotic institution, 
selfishness must be entirely banis^jed out of ^e question ; unless 
the pleasure that arises from endeavouring to do good to one’s 
country may be so considered. 

Robert was originally a barber, and Andrew taught French in 
the University of Glasgow ; but hkving a fine taste, and tumkig 
their thoughts.to casting letter, the]r produced some works tjiat 
will cause their names to be^ reqprded in the Temple of Fame, 
when their unsuccessful attempts at painting and statuary will be 
totally forgotten. 

Andrew Foulis died»m 1774 ; and^Kobert, in i77Cf, exhibited 
and sold at Christie’s, in Pall Mi^, the imnqpder of his paintings. 
The Chdalogue forms three volumes, and the result of the. sale was, 
that after aU die concomitant expenses were defirayed, the balance 
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in his favour amounted to the tnormms aum of fifteen Shillings! I! 
He died the same year on his reUixn from London* 

Uric pijnted some good Greek and Latin works, but was never 
considered as a rival of the above brothers. He died at Glasgow* 
in 1770.**— iewMwie, 94—97. , • 

About the year 1725 Mr. William Genn, a goldsmith of 
Edinburgh, embarked in ](lTinting^ and contrived a scheme to fa- 
cilitate the printing of bibles, common-prayer books, classics, &c. 
by a novel method.” I need scarcely add that this was by the 
means now denominated Stereotype, of which more hereafter* 
He brought up his son James as a printer, with whose assistance 
he completed plates for an edition of Sallust, which was printed 
at Edinburgh, in 1736. After various disappointments, losses, 
and mortifications, in the pursuit of his project, this ingenious 
man died about the year 1750. His two sons, James and William, 
who were both printers, died in Jamaica. 


IRELAND. 

Ireland, Mr. Ames observes, was one of the la^t European 
states into which the Art of Printing was introduced. Mr. Ames 
used his best endeavours to procure from thence an account of its 
rise and progress in that kingdom, before 1600; but all the in- 
formation he could collect, only amouAted £o what follows 

•• By a letter from Dr. Rutty, of Dublin,* to Dr. Clark, of 
London, dated June 21, 1744, it appears, that tlie Common-prayer 
was priiked in Dublin, by Humfrey Powel, in 4to. black letter, in 
1551. Before, and eve^ after this date, Irish authors caused 
Itheir works to be printed abread. The College library catalogue 
affords but one piece printed there so early as even 1633. Even 
down to 1700 very few books ^ere printed in Irelwd ; whatever 
was written there was generally sent to Lopdon. 

A Catechism, translated ipto Irish by J. Kemey, was the first 
book printed in Irish characters. This seems to have been done 
in 1577 ; though an Irah liturgy was undoubtedly printed there in 
1566, for the use of the Highlanders of Scotland. Other books 
are mentioned as being printed there hy Herbert* but I thinh upon 
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too slight a gronnd. However, the* first almanack printed there 
was by William Farmer, in 4to. Dublin, 1587. 

No doubt but small treatises, proclamations, ballads, &c- were 
currently printed there all the time ; but works of merit and isH 
portance were always sent to London, Paris, Antwerp, or Douay,‘ 
to be printed. 

The Irish Common-prayer was printed*in folio, in *1608, in Irish 
characters, by John Francton. Mr. Ames mentions also the 
English statutes in force in Ireland, and several proclamations 
printed by him as king’s printer ; but wtien he began, or left ofi^ 
doas not appear. 

Ireland, by its connection with London and Scotland, produces 
some very neat printing ; Wilson’s types are much approved of 
at Dublin. Alderman George Faulkner may be considered as the 
first printer in Ireland in his time ; but it must be remembered 
that his letter was all cast in London. One of his best books is 
his edition of Swift’s Works, 17 vols. 8vo.~Lewof/ie, 98, 99. 


PROGRESS ABROAD. 

(From Luckombe.) 

Having shown tlfie Introduction of the Art of Brinting into 
England, and by whom first* practised, we shall now, in as short a 
manner as the nature of the subject^ will admit, give our readers 
an account at what places in Italy, Germany, &c. it made its ap- 
pearance before 1500, and by whom it was first introduce ; and, 
as it is not our design to swell the following account, we shall not 
give a list of their works. Having ^ready treated of Mentz and* 
Haerlem, we slyall proceed to • , 

Subiaco, a monastery in the teni^ofies of Campania, in Naples, 
where it was introduced in 1465, as appears by an edition of pac- 
tantius’s Institutions, but it is unknofvn who was the printer. In 
this book are the first Greek types^Augsburg, in Germany, 
where John Bember first set up a printing pjess in 1466.— Rome 
received the art in 1466, in the popedom of Paul II, by Conrad 
Sweynheim and Amoldus Pannarts.-^Tours, in France, received 
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it in 1467, the printer not kftown.-— Rnetlingen, in 1466, had a 
printing house set up by John de Averbach, who printed a Latin 

bible.-^Venice had the art introduced in 1469, by John and 

Vindeline, of Spire, who exceeded all others at that time in the neat- 
ness of their letter and elegance of their impsessions. — Paris, in 
1469, engaged Martin Crantz and Michael Briburger, or de Colum- 
baria, or Colmar, in Al8adh,to set up presses there, being the first 
in France except that of Tours. — Cologne, in 1470, received it by 
Conrad Winters. — Milan, in 1470, by Anthony Zorat, the inventor 
of signatures. — Strasbui^h, in 1473, the birth-place of Guten- 
berg, had it introduced by John Mentel.— Bologna, in Italy, had 
the art conveyed' to it by a native called Balthezer Azzoguidi, in 
1471.— Treviso, in 1471, by Gerard de Lisa.— Ratisbon, in 1471, 
but it is not known by whom.— Amberg, in 1471, the printer also 
uidcnown.— Colle, in 1471, likewise unknown, notwithstanding 
thekr works are extant. — Naples, in 1471, by Sixtus Ruffinger.— 
Florence, in 1471, by Bernard Cennini. — Ferrara, in 1471, by 
Andreas Gallusw— Nuremburgh, in 1472, by Anthony Koburger.— 
Verona, in 1472, by John de Verona.— Parma, in 1472, by Ste- 
phen Corali.— Mantua, in 1472, George and Paul de Burschbach. 
— Derventer, in 1472, printer unknown. — Padua, in 1472, by 
Bartholomew de Val de Zochio. — Louvain, in 1473, by John de 
Westphalia. — Ulm, in 1473, by John Zeiner. — Utrecht, in 1473, 
the printer unknown. — Turin, in 1476/ by John Fabri and John 
de Peter. — Genoa, in 1474, by Matthias Moravus and Michael 
Monk.— Brescia, in 1474, by Henry de Cologne and Statius 
Gallicus. — Alost, in 1474, John de Westphalia, and Theod. 
Martin.— Basil, in 1476, unknown. — Esling, in 1476, by Conrad 
Fyner.— Placentia, in 1476, by John Peter. — Pignerol, in 1476, 
by James de Rouges or Rubeis.— Vincenza, in 1476, by 
Herman Lichtenstein. — Lub4b, in 1476, by Lucas Brandis 
de, SchafE.— Valentia, in 1476, unknown. — ^Rostoch, in 1475, 
unknown.— Bruges, in 1476,* by Colard Mansion.— Delft, in 
147t, unknown. — Spire, in 1477," by Peter Drach,— Lyons, in 
1477, by Bartholomew Buyer. — Geneva, in 1478, unknown.— 
Brussels, in 1478, unknown. — Coscenza, nn 1478, by Octavian 
Salamonio. — Pavia, in 1478, by Francis de St. Petro. — Gouge, in 

1479, by Gerard de Leen. — Swol, in 1479, unknown. — Caen, in 

1480, unknown.— Genzano, in 1480, unknown.— Quilembourg, in 
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1480, unknowD.~Lignitz, in 148?, uiiknowD«~Regio, in 1481, 
Prosper Odoard.«^Mont-RoyaI, in 1481, by Dominic de Niyaldis. 
— Wartsburg, in 1481, unknown.— * Pisa, in 1482, by Gregory d« 
Grente.wAquila, in 1482, by Adam de RotwilL— Ejford, in 1482, 
unknown. — Ghenti in 1483, unknown.— Memtning, in 1482, un- 
known.— Soncino or fioccino, in 1484, where the first Hebrew 
books were printed by Joshua and Mosfe, two Jewish rabbinsd— 
Leipsick, in 1484, by Mark Brandt. — ^Vienne in Dauphiny, in 
1484, by Peter Schenk. — Urbino, in 1484, unknown. — Antwerp, 
in 1486, by Gerard Leu, or De Leu. — ^Iteydelberg, in 1486, un- 
known. — Cremona, in 1486, by Bemardina de Misentii.— ^ 
Abbeville, in 1486, by John du Pre and Peter Gerard.-— Toledo, in 
1486, unknown. — Rimino, in 1486, by a Jew who printed Hebrew 
only. — Munster, in 1486, by John Limburgh. — Messina, 1486, by 
William Sconberger.-— Modena, in 1487, by Dominic Rocoaiola.— 
Boisleduc, in 1487, unknown.— Tubingen, in 1488, by Frederick 
Meynberger. — Rouen, in 1488, by John fe Bourgois.— Gaeta, in 

1488, by Master Justus. — ^Tholouse, in 1488, by John James 
Colomiez. — Sienna, in 1489, by Sigismund Rot. — Hagenaw, in 

1489, by John de Garlandia. — Lisbon, in 1491, a Hebrew book, 
by David Rimchi. — Seville, in 149 !• by Paul de Colonia. — Dole, 
in 1492, by John Hebertin.— Ingoldstad, in 1492, by Peter 
Appian, who was so great an aiitrologer that the Emperor Charles 
V made him a present of 6,000 crowns of gold for writing Opus 
Caesarum Astronomioum. — Lunenburgh, in 1493, by. John Luce, 
— Magdeburgh, in l493, unknown. — ^thessalonica, in 1493, a 
Hebrew book, printer unknown.— Friburgh, in 1493, by — — 
Kilian.— Angoul^me, in 1493, unknown.— Lyra, in 1494, a He- 
brew work, printer unknown^— Madrid, in 1494, unkfiown.— 
Barcelona, in 1494, unknown. — Grenada, in 1496, unknown.— 
Mirandula, in 1496, unknown.F— PaSnpelune, in 1496, by William* 
de BrocariOiF-^AvignoD, in 1497, by Nicholas Lepe.— Leyden, 
1497, unknown. — Pvovins, in the^county of Brie, in France, in 
1497, by William TaTemier.p-p-Bergamo, in 1498, unknorm^— 
Bemberg, in 1498, by John Pfeil. 
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ON PAPER. 


SECTION V. 


Invention qf Paper-^The Paptfrus of Egypt and Italy— Paper made from 
CoiUm^Bark— Chinese (or India) Paper— Linen Rags— General 
Description of the Method of making Paper by Hand— Machines for 
making Paper— Reasons for its adojstion in England— Injurious Effects 
to tUe Journeymen, and to the General Interest of Trade, of their frequent 
Combinations, particularly exemplified in the Paper Manufacture— 
Mr* Whatman, his Efforts for the real Improvement of Paper— How 
counteracted— Didot, Fourdrinier, Dickinson — Chemical Aids — Gypsum 
—Calculations of Value— Injurious Effects tf Earthy Substances, and 
Gas Bleaching— Specimen of what Paper ought to be* 

THIS art« as at present practised^ is not* of a very imcient date; 
paper made of linen rags appears to have been first used in 
Europe towards the beginning of the thirteenth century^ but of 
its origin noting can with certainty .]be affirmed. 

The ancients, as substitutes forpapcY, had recourse successively 
to palm-tree leases, to table-books of wax, ixory, and lead ; to 
linen and cotton cloths ; to the intestines, of thd skins, of different 
animals i and to the inner bark of plants. In some places and 
ages' they have even written on the skins of fishes ; on the intes- 
tines of serpents; and, in others, on the backs of tortoises. 
There are few plants but have at some time been used for paper 
or books, and hence the sevehd terms, biblos,. codex, liber, folium, 
tabula, &e., which express the difi^ent parts on which they were 
written ; and though *in Europe all these disappeared upon the in- 
troduction of the papyrus parchmentlu yet, in some other 
countries, the use of them remains to this day. In Ceylon, for 
instance, they write on the leaves of the talipot : and the Bramin 
MSS. in the Tulinga language, sent to Oxford from Fort St. 
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George, are written on leaves of {Rants. Hermannns gives an 
account of a monstrous palm-tree, which, about the thirty-fifth 
year of its age, rises to be sixty or seventy feet high, with plicated 
leaves, nearly round, twenty feet broad, wherewith they commonly 
cover their houses, ^nd on which they also write.; part of one leaf 
sufficing to make a moderate book. They write between the folds, 
marking the character through the outer^cuticle. 

** Of the several kinds of paper, used at different periods, and 
manufactured from various materials, the Egyptian is unquestioi^ 
ably the most ancient. The exact date *of its discovery is un- 
ktKffrn ; and even the place where it was first made is matter of 
dispute. According to Isidore, it was first made at Memphis ; and 
according to others in Seide, or Upper Egypt. It was manu- 
factured from the inner films of the papyrus, or biblos, a sort of 
or bulrush, growing in the marshes of Egypt. Th^ outer 
skinl)eing taken off, there are next several films or inner skins, 
one within another. These, when separated from the stalk, were 
laid on a table, and moistened with the glutinous waters of the 
Nile. They were afterwards pressed together, and dried in the 
sun. From this papyrus it is, that what we now make use of to 
write upon hath also the name of papyr, or paper ; though of quite 
another naturae from the ancient papyrus.”’— Illuit. of 
Biblical Lit. 

According to the description which Pliny, after Th^phrastus, 
gives of this plant, its stalk triangular, and of a thickness that 
may be grasped in the Sand fits root crooked ; and terminated by 
fibrous bunches composed of long and weak pedicles. It has been 
observed in Egypt By Guilandinus, Sin author of the 16 th century, 
who has given us a learned commentary on the passages of Pliny, 
where mention is made of it ; and it is also described in Prosper 
Alpinus and in Lobel. The Egyptians call it herd, and they eat * 
that part of the plant which is near ^e roots. A plant named 
papeio, much resembling the papyrus of Egypt, grows likewise in 
Sicily ; it is described jn Lobe's Adversaria ; Ray, and several 
others after him, believed it was the ^ame species ; however, it 
does not seem that the* ancients made any use of that of Sicily, 
and M. de Jussieu thinks they ouglit not^to be confounded, 
especially by reading, in Strabo, diat the papyrus grew oidy in 
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Egypt or in the Indies. Pliny, Guilaiidinus/ Montfaucon, and 
Ae Count de Caylus, are of this opinion. 

** The internal parts of the bark of this plant .were the only 
parts that were made into paper ; and the manner of the manufac- 
ture was as follows : r 

** Strips or leaves of every length that could be obtained being 
laid upon a thble, other^strips were placed across, and pasted to 
them by the means of water and a press, so that this paper was 
a texture of several strips ; and it even appears that, in the time 
of the Emperor Claudius, the Romans made paper of three layers. 

Pliny also informs us, that the leaves of the papyrus were let 
to dry in the sun, and afterwards distributed according to their 
different qualities fit for different kinds of paper ; scarcely more 
than twenty strips could be separated from each stalk. 

1l%6 paper of the Romans never exceeded thirteen fingers- 
breadths, and this was their finest and most beautiful, as that of 
Fannius. In order to be deemed perfect, it was to be thin, com- 
pact, white, and smooth ; which is much the same with what we 
require in our rag paper. It was sleeked with a tooth or shell ; 
and this kept it from soaking the ink, and made it glisten. 

The Roman paper received an agglutination as well as ours ; 
which was prepared vrith flour of wheaX diluted with boiling 
water, on which were thrown somb drops of vinegar; or with 
crumbs of leavened bread, diluted with boiling water, and passed 
through a bolting-cloth. Being afterwards beaten with a hammer, 
it was sized a second time, put to the prbss, and extended with 
the hammer. This account of Pliny is confirmed by Cassiodoms, 
who, speaking of the leaves oF papyrus used itf his time, says, that 
they were white as snow, and composed of a great number of 
small pieces without any junction appearing in them, which seems 
to suppose necessarily the rse of size. The Egyptian papyrus 
seems even to be known in the time of Homer; but it was not, 
according to the testimony of Vairo, till about the time of the 
conquest of Alexander, that it^be£^ to be manufisctured with the 
perfections which art always adds to nature. 

Paper made in this manner, with the »bark of this Egyptian 
plant, was that which was* chiefly need till the tenth centuiy; 
when some invented the makiflg of it with pounded cotton, or 
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reduced into a pul{i. Hue method^ •known in China eeveral agea 
before^ appeared at last in the empire of the Eaat» yet without any 
certain knowledge of the author, or the time and place of its in- 
vention/’— -X. 

Bruce, the well-known Abyssinian traveller, ^ had in hia. poe- 
eeeeion a large and ve(y perfect manuscript on papyrus, which 
had been dug up at Thebes, and which he believed to be the only 
perfect one known. ' Tlie boards/ or covers for binding* the 
leaves, ^ are,’ says he, * of Papyrus root, covered first with the 
coarse pieces of the paper ; and then with leather, in the same 
mapner as it would be done now. 

Casiri states paper to have been first njanufactured in 
Bucharia; and that the Arabs ascribe its invention to Joseph 
Amni, in the year of the Hegira 88, of Christ 706. Other learned 
men have thought, that we are indebted for it to the Chinese, 
from whom it passed successively to the Indians, Persians, and 
Arabs; and by the latter was communicated to the western 
nationi^ The manufacture of cotton paper is said to be still 
carried on to a considerable extent in the Levant. 

Paper made of bark, is said to have been anciently used for the 
Imperial Protocols, in order to rendes the forging of false diplomas 
more difficult Montfahcon notices a diploma, or charter, written 
on bark, in the Longobardic tharacter, about the beginning of the 
eighth €^entury, preserved .in the library of Antony Capello, a 
Senator of Florence.* It is p judgment* given at Reate, about 
guardianship. The pafties contending are either Oot&s, or, as is 
more likely, Lombards ; the judges are Romanif. It is remark- 
able, that the datfi was originally (bserted in it ; but has been 
defaced by a mouse gnawing it, as it lay rolled up : it is, hpwever, 
one of the first charters in which the Clmtian computation iuui 
been used. 

In the sixth volume of the Memoirs of the Royal Academy of 
InscriptionB and Belles-Lettres, therd is a Dissertation of FatUsr 
Mont^con, which proves, t^ Charta B<mbyein4t, or Cotton 
Paper, was discovered in the empire of the East towardathe'md 
of the ninth or early jn the tenth century. *There are several 
Greek manuscripts, both in parclunVn^ or vellum, and .cotton 
paper, that bear the of the y&r they .were written in; bntthe 

greatest part are without date. From the dated manuscripts a 
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Mrer Judgment may be formed by comparing the writinga of that 
age with those that are not dated. The most ancient manuscript 
in cotton paper, with a date, is that in the King of France’s 
library, numbered 2,889, written in 1060: another in the 
Emperor’s library, that bears also its date, is one of the year 1095 ; 
but,, as the manuscripts without a date are incomparably more 
numerous than those udiich are dated. Father Montfaucon, by 
comparing the writing, discovered some of the tenth century; 
among others, one in the king’s library. If the same search were 
made in all the libraries, both of the East and West, others 
perhaps might be found of the same time, or more ancient. 
Hence it may be judged that this bombycine, or cotton paper, 
was invented in the ninth century, or at latest in the beginning of 
the tenth. Towards the end of the eleventh, and the beginning 
of the twelfth, its use was common throughout the empire of the 
East, and even in Sicily. Roger, King of Sicily, says, in a 
diploma written in 1146, and quoted by Rocchus Pyrrhus, that 
he had renewed on parchment, a charter that had been jvritten 
on cotton paper, f in charta cuttunea*^ in the year 1102, and ano* 
ther dated in the year 1112. About the same time the empress 
Irene, consort of Alexis Comnenes, says, in her rule drawn up 
for the nuns she had founded at Constantinople, that she leaves 
them three copies of the rule, two on parchment and one on 
cotton paper. Since this time cotton paper was still more in 
use throughout the whole Turkish empire. 

Chinese paper is of various kinds ; ' some is made of the rind or 
bark of trees, es^iecially the mulberry tree and eJm, but chiefly of 
the bamboo and cotton tree,'' and occasionally from other sub- 
atanceSj as hemp, wheat, or rice straw, the cocoons of silk worms, 
and even old paper. The Rev. Robert Morrison, an English pro- 
testant missionary in China, sent out by the London Missionary 
Society m 1810, has translated into the Chinese language several 
portions of the Old and Netr Testament, some of which, beauti- 
fully printed on paper of Chinese manufacture, have been trans- 
mitted to England. * 

Tho Japanese* make an exceedingly strong paper from the 
Moms papyri/ira sativa, or <rue paper-tree, by the Japanese called 
Kaadsit, Several olJier eastern nations employ bark also, in the 
manufaeture of paper. In fact, almost each province has its 
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aereral sorts of paper. The preparadons of the paper made of the 
bark of trees, may be instanced in that of the bamboo, which 
is a tree of the cane or reed kind. The second skin of the bark, 
which is soft and white, is generally made use of for paper ; this 
is beat in fair water to a pulp, which they t^ke up in large moulds, 
so that some sheets are above twelve feet in length ; they are 
completed by dipping them in alum water, which serves instead 
of size among us, and not only binders the paper from imbibing 
the ink, but makes it look as if it were varnished over. This 
paper is white, soft, and close, withbut the least roughness, though 
it cracks more easily than the European paper, is very subject to 
be eaten by the worms, and its thinness makes it liable to be uoon 
worn out. 

" As to the origin of the paper we now use, nothing can, with 
certainty,^’ says Father Montfaucon, " be affirmed concerning it.^' 
Thomas Demster, in his Glossary on the Institutes of Justinian, 
says, that it was invented before the time xj( Accursius, who lived 
in the beginning of the thirteenth century. Notwithstanding he 
there speaks of bombycine paper, there is reason to believe he 
also comprehends under that name the linen-rag paper which is 
much like cotton paper. In some •countries both vi^ere equally 
used; as in Sicily, the state of Venice, and perhaps others. 
Several editions of Aldus 4danutius, made at Venice, are on 
cotton paper : the proximity of Greece had, no doubts introduced 
the use of it there Demster seems therefore to speak of both* 
But we have a more ancient and express passage on linen- 
rag-paper in Pefrus Mauritius, called the Vendrable, a cotem- 
porary of St. Benaurd, who died in *1153. The books we read 

every day,” says he, in his Treatise against the Jews, v® made 
of sheep, goat, or calf skin ; or of Oriental plants, that is,* the 
papyrus of Egypt ; or of rags : * £:i^ rasuris veterum pannonim.’ 
These last words signify undoubtedly the paper, such as is now 
used : there wSre therefore books of it in the 12th century ; afidj 
as public acts and diplomas ^er^ written on the Egyptian paper 
till the 11th, it is probable that linen-rag *paper was invchted 
about the same centuiy, and that it occasioned the disuse ef the 
Egyptian paper in the West, as thsCl o/ cotton did in thp East. 
Petrus Mauritius tells us, that thSre had bedEi already, in his time, 
some books of the linen-rag paper ; but they must have been very 
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*fiCfa^ : for, noMthstanding^ the most diligetit search of the 
learned antiquai^ Montfaucon^ both in Firanoe and Italy, he could 
never find a book or leaf of paper, such as is now used, before the 
year 1270; so that there is no hope of finding an exact date to this 
discovery/~i. , 

Paper fabricated from linen rags, is ^now used throughout 
Europe, and Idmost every part of the world whither Europeans 
have* penetrated ; and is a much more valuable material for 
^ting upon than the cotton paper. We are ignorant both of the 
inventor and of the date of this important discovery. Dr. Pri- 
deaux delivers it as his opimon, that linen paper was brought 
fr^Hs the East, h^cause many of the oriental manuscripts are 
written upon it. Mabillon believes its invention to have been in 
the twelfth century. One of the earliest specimens of paper from 
linen rags which has yet been discovered, is that in the possession 
of Pestel, professor in the University of Rinteln, in Germany. It 
is a document, with the seal preserved, dated a. n. 1239 ; and 
signed by Adolphus, Count of Schaumburg. But Casiri posi* 
tively affirms, that there are many MSS. in the Escurial, both 
upon cotton and linen paper, written prior to the thirteenth cen- 
tury. This^ invention appeaai to have been very early introduced 
into England ; for Dr. Prideaux assures us he had seen a register 
of some acts of John Cranden, Prior of Ely, made on linen paper, 
which bears date in the fourteenth year of King Edward II. 
A. D. 1320 ; and that in the bishopX registry at Norwich there is 
a register book of wills, all made of paper, wherein entries are 
made which bear date so far back as 1370, jus^b an hundred years 
before the time that Mr. Ray said the use of it began in Germany. 
In the (Cottonian Library are said to be several writings on this 
kind paper, as early as the year 133&. The first paper-mill 
^ected in this kingdom is said to have been at Dartford, in 1688, 
by M. Spilmaa, a German. Shakspeare, however, refers it to 
the reign of Henry VI. and makes Jack Cade (Henry VI. pt. ii.) 
say, in accusation of Lord Srmd^, ** Whereas, before, our fore- 
fothers had no other books but the Score and the Tally, thou hast 
caused Printing to be used, and contrary tp the king, his crown, 
and dignity, thou hast, built a paper-mUl.’’ During the same 
reign the head of the Duke of York, with a paper crown upon it, 
was placed on the walls of the city of York. 
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The inventor of the lineh-rag paper, whoever he was, is entitled 
to the gratitude of posterity, who are enjoying the advantage of 
the discovery. The art of printing would have been comparatively 
of little importance without having the means of procuring a pro* 
per material to j^eceive the impressions ; while the papyrus was the 
oity kind of paper^ it was impossible to have procured it in suffi- 
cient quantities to have made large editions of books, without 
which the great bulk of mankind would have for ever retained the 
ignorant barbarity of the dark ages ; the cotton paper, though an 
improvement, was but a rude and^coarse article, unfit for any of 
the nice purposes to which paper is now applied. The perfection 
of *the art of paper-making consisted in finding material wiSich 
could be procured in sufficient quantities, and would be easy of 
preparation. Of such is made the better kind of paper now in 
use, as, for instance, that upon which this work is prin^, the 
manufacture of which we shall endeavour to describe. 

A more common or economical substance could not be con- 

. 

ceived than the tattered remnants of our clothes, linen worn out 
and otherwise incapable of being applied to the least use, and of 
which the quantity every day increases. Nor could a more simple 
labour be imagined than a few hours trituration by mills. Hie 
dispatch is so great, that it has been observed by a French writer, 
that five workmen in a mill *may furnish sufficient paper for the 
continued labour of 3,000 Jtranscribers. This was on^ the suppo- 
sition of the process being ^conducted upon the old system of 
hand labour, but by\he improved system of our modem mills, 
where the paper is.produced in a constant and regular i^eet by a 
curious machine, instead of the workman making sheet by sheet 
separately, the quantity produced is infinitely greater. 

The operations of paper-making, as they succeed each othef, 

as follows 

1st. The rags are w^hed, if requisite, and then sorted. 

2nd. They are blc^hed to render them white, but this is some- 
times deferred to another stage, of the process. 

3rd. They are ground, with water| in the washing-eiigine, till 
they are reduced to a Jboarse or imperfect pulp, called half-staff, 
in which state the bleaching is sometimes ^performed; at other 
times it is bleached in the engine! 

p 
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4ih« The liaIf*Btttff is ground in the beating-engine, and water 
fl^ed in sufficient quantity to make a fine pulp, which being con- 
veyed to, • 

5th. The vat, the sheets of paper are made by i^ing up a 
quantity of the pulp upon a mould of fine wire cloth, through 
which the water drains away, and the pulp coagulates into a 
sheet of paper *; to take this off the wire is called couching. 

6th. This sheet is put in a pile with many others, with a felt 
between each, and the whole is subjected to a strong pressure to 
press out the superfluous watef. 

7th. The sheets are taken out, the felts removed, and the 
sheets of paper pressed again by themselves for a certain time. 

8th. The sheets are taken from the press and hung up, five or 
six together, to dry in the drying-loft. 

9th. ^The paper is dipped into a tub of fine size, and pressed to 
force out the superfiuity, after which it is dried again ; but, in 
printing-papers, this process is rendered unnecessary by sizing 
the stuff whilst in the engine, by adding certain ingredients. 

lOth. The paper now undergoes an examination of each indivi- 
dual sheet, and all knots and burs are removed, and bad sheets 
taken out, forming the cashyrand retree. 

. 11th. The dry sheets are packed in a very large pile, and 
pressed with a most immense force td render the sheets flat and 
smooth. 

12th. The paper is taken out, parted, and pressed again; 
parting means, to take down the pile sheet by sheet, and make 
another jrithout turning the sheets over ; by this means new 
surfaces are brought in contact with each other, and the sur&ce 
of the paper improved. 

13th. The paper is now finished, and is counted into quires, 
-folded, and packed up in reams for market. 

The • linen rags, used for making paper, being collected by 
itinerant merchants, are purchased by wholesale dealers or rag 
merchants, who, for the London trade, separate them into five 
sorts of white rags which they sell to the mills ; they are deno- 
mkiated Kos. 1, 2> 3, 4, 5, according to th^ir respective qualities. 
No. l,«called London superfine, being all linen, the remains of fine 
cloth, which, not being so much worn as the coarser sort, is used 
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for making the finest paper. No. ^ is coarse canrass^ which by 
bleaching may be brought to a good colour, but will not make 
paper of the strength and fineness of the finer sorts. The next 
sort is rag bagging, a worse canrass, of which the bags are made 
for packing the /a^. Coloured rags are genefally cotton of all 
colours, except blue, which is selected for making blue paper only. 

Superfine paper for writing or fine printing can •only be made 
from Nos. 1, 2, and 3 ; Nos. 4 and 5 are appropriated for mdking 
an inferior paper called news, because used for news-papers ; the 
coloured rags are only used for the^inferior papers. 

Woollen and Silk rags are used for brown paper, but even for 
this purpose they should be mixed up with a .large portion of 
coarse linen. 

Old paper may also serve for the same use, but the waste would 
be too considerable ; whence it is rather reserved for pasteboard, 
in the manufacture of which the material is worked in less time, 
with less force, and with the same water. •'It will also lose much 
less. Besides, paper that has been once sized, though passed 
through boiling water, still gives the pulp a viscidity which ought 
to be guarded against. 

The rags when first brought to the mill, if they are very dirty, 
as the coarse sorts geiferally are, are washed in hot water by a 
fulling mill, such as is usdd by dyers for washing cloth. The 
rags being well dried are (if they have not been previcAisly sorted 
by the rag merchant) deliv^ed to women to sort.and scrape 
them. These women are disposed of in a large room full of old 
linen, seated two by two on benches with a large chest or box 
divided into five dases before them, for containing the five dif- 
ferent sorts of rags as before mentioned. Each has a ^iece of 
pasteboard hung from her girdle and exiepded on her knees, upon 
which, with a long sharp knife, she unrips seams and stitches,* 
and scrapes off all filth.. Whatever cap be used after being well 
shaken is distributed into the thre^ cases according to the degree 
of fineness, and the wgmen tlirow the rest at their feet. Those 
manufacturers who choose to be mor^ exact in their sorting, have 
six cases for six difiereqt sorts of rags 9 the superfine, th^ fine, 
the seams, and stitches of the fine 9 the middling, the seams and 
stitches of the middling 9 and the coarse, without including the 
very coarse parts, which are reserved for making brown paper. 

p 2 
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Some manufacturers are persuaded that the labour of the 
sorters is never su£Eicientiy exacts and think that the hems and 
seams should be kept apart ; that the coarseness of the cloth 
should be considered, and that the cloth made of tow should be 
separated from that made of the lohger slips; clo|;h of hemp from 
cloth of flax ; and, lastly, that the degree of wearing in the cloth 
should be attended to ; for if rags which are almost new should be 
mixed with those that are much worn, the one will not be reduced 
to a pulp in the mill, whilst the other will be so attenuated as to 
be carried away by the u ater, knd pass through the hair-strainer, 
and hence there must be a considerable waste in the work^ a real 
loss to the manufacturer, and even to the beauty of the paper, for 
the particles already carried off are perhaps those which give it 
that smooth and velvet softness of which it is often deficient. 

This is not all, for the pulp of uneven tenuity produces those 
cloudy papers, wherein are seen by intervals parts more or less 
clear, and more or less* weak, occasioned by the flakes assembled 
on the mould in making the paper not being sufficiently tempered 
and diluted to incorporate with the more fluid parts. 

It would, therefore, be very advisable to have the different 
qualities of the cloths mill^ separately, as also the hems and 
threads of the stitching ; because sewing thread being never so 
much worn as that of the cloth, itnd being not so easy to be 
reduced, forms filaments in the paper^ When the rags unequally 
disposed for trituration have been milled apa.rt, then such different 
pulps may be mixed together without incbnveniency, which will 
be found hombgeneous, each having been .worked during the 
time that was necessary, according to the *'state of the rag. 
Without this precaution the finest particles will be always lost, 
and' the quality of the paper will be altered by an excess of the 
•'Coarsest. 

This great precaution in the sorting of .rags is, of course* very 
expensive ; but there is no doubt of its producing a total difference 
in the beauty of the paper, without hurting its goodness. It will 
besides be attended with the advantage of mixing a pulp, which is 
suppbsed to form* the strength of the pliper, with another that 
gives it softness and lustre"; and thus these two qualities may be 
united which hitherto existed separately. 

The greatest modem improvement in paper-making is the 
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bleaching the rags. Tliis enables the manufacturer to produce 
the finest paper, in point of colour, from any kind of rags. He 
has, therefore, only to find such materials as ivill make a paper of 
a strong texture and a fine even surface, knowing he can produce 
colour at pleasure.* 

The bleaching is coriducted in different methods, ^either bleach- 
ing the rags immediately after they are sorted, bleaching them in 
the state of half-stuff, that is, after it has been once ground in the 
washing engine, or while they are in the,engine. For the first 3F 
these methods Mr. Campbell had a patent in 1792. His method 
is Vbry similar to the process of bleaching of cotton thread. The 
apparatus consists of a receiver or chamber made of wood to con- 
tain the rags to be bleached ; it is of a cubical fii^rm, and the joints 
made air tight ; it is provided with several retorts, which being 
filled with a mixture of manganese, with two-thirds its quantity of 
sea salt, and a quantity of sulphuric acid ^ual to the salt, will, 
when moderately heated by a small sand-bath furnace, throw* 
into the receiver a gas which quickly discharges any colour the 
rags may ^contain. The patentee directs that the rags should, 
before they are put into the receiver Jo be bleached, contain about 
their own weight of water, the superabundant water being pressed 
out ; the rags should then be opened by a machine, called by the 
cotton manufacturers a deviU or some machine of that nature : 
they are to be distrd3uted in the receiver in layers, spread in 
frames so that they will not come in contact with each other, or 
the rags may be placed in the body of the receiver, and have 
stirrers or agitators«provided to expose every part of them to the 
action of the bleaching gas. After the process, which ipust be 
concluded as soon as ever the rags are sufficiently bleached, lest 
the gas should act upon and injure jtheir*quality, they are to be • 
washed in water, and will be ready for the mill ; here they are 
ground and redficed with water to a fine pulp till every individitUL 
fibre of the rag is separated. 

This is effected by a cylinder, having a niftnber of knives^ or 
cutters, fixed upon it, parallel to its axis, and projecting about, an 
inch from its circumference, which pas^ vgry close to other qjutters 
exactly similar, fixed on a block, %ut not coming in contact with 
each other. The velocity with which the cylinder revolves draws 
the rags, with which the trough is charged, between the cutters 
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on the cylinder and those on the block ; by this they are cut or 
tom in pieces, and by being, by the same action of the cylinder, 
repeatedly thrown over the top of an inclined plane, passing over 
the cylinder, and again falling under the action of the cutters, 
till they are reduced to a pulp. 

The proper ,^ianagement of the rags while in the mill is a great 
partpf the art of the paper manufacturer ; and for this no rule 
can be given, as it wholly depends upon the material he has to 
tvork, and the article he,.intends to produce from it. For making 
superfine paper, the following may be described a^ the established 
system of manufacture for the London market: one hundred 
weight of the best white rags, called No. 1, is put into the engine 
above described, and the cock opened, to let a considerable stream 
of water run through it. The screw of the cylinder is adjusted to 
raise it up, so that its teeth do not actually touch the teeth of the 
block : the rags are .not therefore cut, but rather rubbed in a 
violent manner, so as to open and expose every fibre to the action 
of the water, that it may carry off all dirt ; this gentle washing 
continues for a quarter of an hour or twenty minutes, when the 
cylinder is laid down, that Js, the screw is turned back till the 
cylinder is let down upon the cutters of the block, and rests its 
weight upon them ; in this state they begin with a most tre- 
mendous noise and vibration to cut the rags into pieces ; this is 
continued for about four hours, by which time the engine will 
come to work very steadily and with, less <aoise, because the rags 
are cut into pieces and chopped up very much, though not yet 
reduced to a pulp. The bleaching now commences, if it has not 
been dpne in the first stage upon the rags. To bleach the stuff 
in the engine they stop the water from running in or out, and 
. throw into the engine a quantity of bleaching salt, or muriate of 
lime ; for fine rags one or two pounds, more or less, are used 
abcording to circumstances ; in this state the engine is worked 
about an hour for the bleachiifg. ^ During this time the rags lose 
their colour, but ihis does not colour the water, though it is 
rendered rather white and milky by the salt. The very best rags, 
when first put into the engine, are of a very yellow and dirty 
colour, but they become by tiie bleaching a very perfect snow 
white. The cylinder is usually raised up a very little during the 
teaching; which being concluded, the water-cock is opened 
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again, and the washing continued about an hour to waah the salt 
away. This concludes the operation, and the half«*8tuff, as the 
rags are now called, is let off into a basket which suffers the water 
to drain through it : or if the manufacture is proceeding with dis* 
patch, and evely thing is ready, it is let off into the beating- 
engine at once ; here the stuff is worked for about five hours with 
a sufficient quantity of water to make a pulp : in this affair, great 
judgment is required as it materially influences the quality of the 
paper ; the water is not suffered tq run through the beater, as 'in 
the other engin^. The only difference between the two engines is 
the firmness of their teeth. The cylinder of the washer has twenty 
grooves in it, each containing two bars or teeth, but the beater 
has three in each, so as to have sixty teeth in all. The beater is 
made to turn with a greater velocity than the other ; the pinion 
which turns the beater having only twenty teeth, while the other 
has twenty-two. This greater velocity an^ number of teeth in the 
beater cause the strokes of the several knives passing by each 
other to be so rapid that they produce a coarse musical note or 
humming, which may be heard to a great distance from the mill ; 
but the washer being coarser and less rapid, produces the most 
horrible growling which can be conceived, and is so violent as to 
shake the whole building. « 

In many small mills, which have only a local tmde for the 
supply of the surrounding country, and where perhaps there is a 
deficiency of water, they qnly use one engine both for washing 
and beating, as it will do for either purpose ; but the mills near 
London, chiefly a( Maidstone in Kent, which have the advantage* 
of an immense power of water, have two, three, or even five 
engines. This great power is indispensably necessary to produce 
that great degree of velocity with which it is necessary the cylinder 
should revolve. ^ The stuff when finished is conveyed to a general 
receptacle called the stuff-chest, whefe it is kept till wanted te be 
made into paper, for the engines #ork day and night, though the 
making the paper, as it requires many workmen is, of course only 
carried on in the day-time. The Ibiplements employed jn this 
department of the manufacture are* as follows : the vat with its- 
stirrer, the moulds and deckles, the felts, iSoe^vat press, sxii another 
press similar to it for giving the paper a second pressure. 

The vat is made of wood in the form of a «tttb, and generally 
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about feet m diameter two and a hdf in depth. . It is 
kq[>t at a jmper temperature by means of a grate introdticed at a 
hole in the side, and stunounded on the inside of the vat with a 
case of copper. . For fuel to ibis grate, charcoal or wood is used, 
and frequently to prevent smoke the wall of the building comes 
in contact with one part of the vat, so that the fire has no commu- 
nication with the place where they make the paper. Every vat. is 
furnished on the upper part with planks, enclosed inwards, and 
ev 2 n railed in with wood ip preyent any of the stuff from runnii^ 
over in the operation. Across the vat is a plank pierced with 
holes at one of the extremities, and resting on the planks which 
surround the vats. This is used to rest the mould upon when a 
sheet of paper has been made. In different mills two methods are 
made use of to mix up the stuff and water with which the vat is 
filled ; and to keep it in such an agitation as will prevent any co- 
agulation or subsidence of the pulp, which would render the paper 
flaky and the different sheets of unequal thickness : in one, two 
instruments are employed to mix them, one of which is a simple 
pole, and the other a pole armed with a piece of board, rounded 
and full of boles. The operation of stirring is repeated as often as 
the stuff falls to the bottom'. In the principal paper-mills for 
making writing paper, they use for Ijiis purpose what is called a 
hog ; which is a machine within the vat, .that by means of a small 
wheel on the outside is made to turn constantly round, and keep 
the stuff in perpetual motion. When ^e stjijiff and water are pro- 
perly mixed, it is easy to perceive whether the previous operations 
have been complete ; for if t^e stuff floats close and in regular 
flakes, it is a proof that it has been well worked in the engine. . 

The nibuld is a square frame or box made of well seasoned 
mahogany, and covered at the top with wire. In the old way, the 
wires were disposed in parallel rows, with others across to 
strengthen them ; this may be readily understood fsom the exami- 
nation of a sheet of paper. Bui the modem paper is chiefly made 
upon>wire, woven in a manner similar to that of cloth. This wire 
cloth if made Imger^than the intended sheet of paper, and turned 
down over the sides of thefirame; the size of the sheet is determined 
by a square frame of maKogany bound with brass ; this, which is 
called the deckle, is moveable, and only held upon the mould 
frame by the workman , grasping them together with both hands 
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on the opposite sides, thas fonniiig a shallow dkh or mould, in 
which a quantity of the pulp is taken up, which by the draining 
through of the water is left in a sheet upon the wire, this frame 
is necessary to retain the stuff, of which the paper is made, on 
the cloth; it iftust be exactly adapted tO the wire cloth of the 
mould, otherwise the edges of the paper will be ragged and badly 
finished. The wire cloth of the frame^is varied in propor^on to 
the fineness of the paper and the nature of the stufiT. 

The deckle being removed, the fheet of paper may be taken up 
from the wire by applying the mould upon a piece of felt; it is 
then pressed with a felt between each sheet. The felts are pieces 
of woollen cloth spread over every sheet of paper^ and upon which 
the sheets are laid to detach them from the wire of the mould ; 
they prevent them from adherii^ together, and imbibe part of the 
water with which the stuff is charged, and the whole of it is 
placed together under the action of the press. 

The two sides of the felt are differently raised ; that to which the 
hair is longest is applied to the sheets which are laid dotvn, and 
any alteration of this disposition would produce a change in the 
texture of the paper. 

The stuff of which (he felts are*made should be sufficiently 
strong, to admit of being gtretched exactly on the sheets with- 
out falling into folds, and at the same time sufficiently pliant 
to yield in any direction without injury to the wet paper. As the 
felts have to resist tfiq reiteitited efforts of the press, it uppers 
necessary that the warp be made strong of combqd wool and well 
twisted. On the j!)ther hand, as ^ley have to imbibe a certain * 
quantity of water and to retain it, it is necessary that the woof be 
of carded wool, and drawn out into a slack thread. ThesS are the 
utensils, together with the presses, which are used in the apart* 
ments where the sheets of paper are* formed. 

Three workmen are employed in the operation of making the 
paper, which they manage thus ; the first caUed the dipper, stands 
in a niteh or hollow part of that kind of ledge or table whiGb.goes 
round the circumference of the vatf; he holds the mould and 
deckle in both hands & described above, then inclining it a little 
towards him he dips it into the vat anff brings it up agflSn in a 
horizontid position. The superfluous part of the pulp flows over 
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oh ollisides/ aoU tiie quantity thought sufficieiit is shaken gently 
ih>m the right to the left,* and up and down horizontally untM it is 
equally extended over the whole sur&ce of the mould. These two 
motions are also accompanied by a slight shake, that serves to fix 
and stop the sheet as the water drains through the wire ; and then 
the parts of th^ pulp uniting, the mould is immediately laid on the 
edge pf the vat, the deckle taken off, and the mould made to slide 
along the board which is laid across the vat to the part where the 
sheet is to be laid or taken off. This board which is but two 
inches in breadth where the sheet is laid is nothing more than a 
deal board, which runs along the length of the vat, and is pierced 
with several holes at the broad extremity for letting the mould 
drain into the vat. 

The dipper taking the deckle off the first mould, places it im- 
mediately on the second which is given him for dipping it imme- 
diately in its turn, and .the second workman called the coucher, 
taking the mould on the board that runs across the vat, with the 
left hand raises it gently and lays it in an inclined position against 
one or two small pins which are driven into the board on the edge 
of the vat. In this condition the mould remains two or three 
seconds of time for draining into the vat, whilst the coucher ex- 
tends a felt on which he applies the mould to take off the sheet, 
which being done he returns the mould to the dipper. 

These operations are performed in so short a time, that seven or 
eight sheets of a middling size can be made" in a minute; but it 
would be advisable to proceed more slowly, as m doubt the paper 
would be better made, and of a stronger consistence. 

The dipper should be attentive in distributing the matter on the 
mould to reinforce the comer he is to take hold of, in raising and 
extending the sheets ; for without this precaution he would break 
a great many. If he also takes up too much matter with his 
mould, if he does not equally extend it, of if he strikes his mould 
against the drainer, in all thes^ cases, the matter is accumulated 
in certain parts of ^he mould, which produces something like 
ridge%in the paper^; or, if he lets the matter rest on the mould, 
and does not distribute it •immediately, &ere will be parts of 
unequfll thickness. Whsa the vat is too hot, the stretching out 
of the dieet will be ill performed, because the water evaporates 
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too soon over the mould. Add to due, that, in letting the matter 
run towards one of the edges, by not giving his aim a reg^ar 
motion, he may form a feather-edged paper, which may likewise 
happen if he does not extend his stuff sufficiently ; if the vat ia 
too hot ; if the*feeula of the pulp is too dhide; and does not nm 
well ; if his arms are tt>o stiff, and if he gives a bad^shake, or if the 
mould is ill made. An indented sheet happens by not takjpg off 
the deckle properly, or by the fault of the felts having stitches, 
seams, and selvages in them. 

In examinii^ a sheet of paper, before the light, a greater 
o]|lBcity is seen on both sides of each brass wire than towards the 
midst of the space. This thickness is occasicmed by the pulp, 
which the motion of the mould could not distribute, being stopped 
by the wires, or the manicord, that serves to string them. This 
defect is completely remedied by the improvement of weating the 
wire of the mould like cloth. In order iP avoid drops of water, 
which, if they fall upon the paper will make disagreeable spots, 
the mould should be laid gently, and raised readily ; and, as often 
as the coucher returns his mould to the drainer, he ought to be 
careful to shake his hands behind him, for, without this precau- 
tion, his fingers, which are wet, would drop upon the sheet already 
laid, whilst* he is covering k with the felt. If he is also too quick 
in laying, the air, detained and compressed under the^sheet, occa- 
sions a bloating, and makes some parts more clear than others. 

The coucher having taken off the several sheets ffom the mould 
as fast as they afe made, lays them one by one ki a pile under the 
press, with the fek between each individual sheet, until they have^ 
in this manner, made six quires of paper, which quantity is called 
a post, and contains one hundred and forty-four sheets. When 
the last sheet of the post is covered with* the last felt, the workm^ 
about the vat assist each other to submit the whole heap to the 
action of thd press.' They begin,. *at first, to press it with a 
middling lever, and, afterwards, a lever fifteen feet in length ; 
this operation expresses the water and thus gives the paper a 
strength which it did not possess* before. The. vestige% of the 
protuberances made by the wires of ffie mould, are altogether 
flattened, and, of consequence, ' the hoUoWh opposite to ffiem dis- 
appear also ; but the traces formed by the interstices of the wire. 
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in consequence of their thickness^ appear on both , 8 ide 8 « -imd are 
ronnded by the press. ^ 

. The business of the third workman, called the lifter, < begins 
after the operation of the press, and consists in takmg the sheets 
off the felts (for they are caused to adhere to tfiem by the action 
of the press), ,and ihen making the sheets up in a second pile : 
but if<the ooucher works too fast, and the lifter finds himself hard 
pressed, he cannot stretch out his sheets exactly upon one another, 
8(^08 to make a neat and compact pile, for this is very necessaiy 
to make the paper of a regular and equal thjickness,i when it is put 
under a second press, which is done as soon as several of the pifos 
aie completed, and can be collected together ; this second pressure 
being made with all the sheets in contact with each other ex- 
presses a great quantity of water from the paper, and gives the 
sheets & very considerable strength ; it also tends to take out 
those freckles in the surface of the sheets, which were occasioned 
by the impression of the felt ; though it is necessary to have felts 
in the first pressure, because the paper is then so wet that it would 
be pressed into a solid mass if the sheets touched each other. 
The paper remains in the second press as long as it can, until 
another pile is made ready by the lifter, when it is taken out and 
the sheets carried to the drying-house.* 

When the sheets are very thin, and it is found after the second 
pressure that they are formed by a fecula which is still saturated 
with a great deal of water, so that they have little consistence, it 
is probable that •the second press has so joiiied them to one 
another, that it is difficult to separate them ; and, indeed, they, 
cannot well be taken ofi*, one by one, without tearing a great 
number ; but, happily, this separation, sheet by sheet, is not 
qecessary for drying, so that seven or eight may be taken together, 
which is called forming the pages ; sometimes, also, a less num- 
ber may do when the paper f&of a laige size, but n&ver less thsm 
three sheets are hung up together, dt is of more importance than 
we are at first aware ef, that the sheets should remain, as it were, 
pasted /several of them together; if they were single, and one by 
one, they would not resist ' the moisture of the size, yet this 
moisture is sufficients facilitate the operation; and, to hinder 
them separating, when they are hung up to dry, they should be to 
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placed that the peges may receive ihe wind in the snrlhce and not 
in the sides and edges. 

The drying-lofts are very extensive apartments^ usually 'Ae 
upper parts of all the buildings of the mill ; the sides are Torided 
by Ipffer board%» which are a kind of lattipe, or boarding, ' which 
can be opened and shut to admit more or less air at pleasure. 
The sheets are taken up upon a piece ofiwood like vi T» and hung 
upon hair lines, stretched across large horizontal wooden ftames, 
called tribbles ; and then, as they are filled, are lifted up between 
upright posts, to the top of the rofim, and retained by pegs put in 
the posts ; then another frame being fill^, is put up in its turn, 
and so on, till the loft is filled from top to bottoip. 

Mr. Bramah has made an improvement on this method, which 
enables women or children to perform the business of the drying- 
house instead of men, and adds considerable facility to the^process 
of hanging and re-hanging the sheets. Instead of using tribbles, 
he has a proper number of frames, madcf 'Cf wood, mounted with 
leaves, to represent so many frames or clothes’-horses, similar to 
those used by any comm6n laundress, but of a length proportioned 
to the dimensions of the drying-house, which may be divided into 
two or more rows, so as to leave room and proper aisles or passages 
for the convenience df the operators to hang and re-hang the 
sheets; and the height of*the frames may be equal, or nearly 
equal, to one half the story in which they are fixed. They are 
stationed at proper distances, from each other by means of upright 
posts with grooves lifted to the frames, so that each may slide 
vertically up and down, by means of lines and pulleys affixed tq 
each, just like safih windows that fire double hung ; so that while 
one of the frames is sliding up to touch the ceiling of the building 
with its upper edges, the alternate one may be depressed till its 
lower edge, or the paper which hangs upon it, may come nearly ' in 
contact with the floor.. By this means children can reach to hang 
the paper, anU can afterwards eleVkte the frames to their proper 
height in the loft. 

The paper, when dry, is carried^ to an apartment where it is 
sized; thb is done by dipping each page, that is,* each bihidle of 
thirty-four or thirty-five sheets, which ^ave b^n dried together, 
into a vat, containing a weak size. This is made from shreds and 
parings got from tanners, curriers, and parchment-makets; all the 
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putiMed parts, and the lime,c are careflBilf separated from them, 
and they are enclosed in a kind of basket, and let down by a rope 
and pulley into the caldron. This is a late invention, and serves 
two valuable purposes. It makes it easy to draw out the pieces 
of leather when the siz^ is extracted from them by^boiling, or easy 
to return them into the boiler if the operation is not complete. 
When the glutinous substance is sufficiently extn^ted, it is 
aHowed to settle for some time, and it is twice filtered before it is 
put into the vat where they dip the paper. Immediately before 
ffie operation, a certain quantity of alum is added to the size. 
The workman takes a handful of the sheets, 'smoothed and 
rendered as supple as possible, in his left hand, dips them into 
the vat, and holds them separate with his right, that they equally 
imbibe the size. After holding them above the vessel for a space 
of time;^ he seizes on the other side with his right hand, and again 
dips them into the vessel. When he has finished ten or a dozen 
of these handfuls, the}rare submitted to the action of the press, 
^m which the superfluous size is carried back into the vat, by 
ineanstif a small pipe. The vessel in which the paper is sized is 
sometimes made of copper, and furnished with a grate, to give the 
size, when necessary, a due temperature, and a piece of thin board 
or felt is placed between every handful US they are laid. on the 
talde of the press. This method is denominated tub*sizing. 

After the* sheets are sized and pressed they must be quickly 
separated from each other, to prevent their adhering together, but 
it is to be observed that the size is an extlemely weak solution, 
,so that the sheets will be in no danger of adhering, until they are 
dry. In some* of the most improved mills the sizing is performed 
in a machine, consisting of a large square vat, or wooden cistern, 
oontainuig the size: in this a strong screw press is situated 
horizontally, the side beams of the press forming the outsides of 
the vat, and the screw works through a tight collar of leather. 
The press being open, the sheefe of paper are suspended- on lines,' 
stretched in a frame, similar to those on which they are dried, and 
this is let down to immerse them in the size ; and, after remaining 
a propter time, die screw of the press is woftked, and the sheets 
thus gathered up into a close parcel; then the lines being with- 
drawn, a strong, pressure is given, and the paper, when taken out, 
is finished ready to be hung up again to dry. By this means the 
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paper is sized yery equally, wherm, in the old method of tub» 
sizing, some sheets drained off more size than others, and ren« 
dered them unequal, as well as making maiks in them.**^ 

This operation of sizing is very expensiye ; but, Tor printing 
papers, and sonje others, it is frequently dispelled with. In this 
case, a small quantity of oil mixed with alum, pounded very fine, 
is thrown into the beating-engine towards the end of the process. 
About a pint and a half, or less, is sufficient to give the ptfper a 
proper quality for printing, and is rather better than tub-sizing 
This method is denominated * eiigine-sizing.’ Powder blue is 
also put into the engine to give a bloom to the paper. 

V^en the paper is sufficiently dry it is carried to the finishing 
room, called the Saul, where it is pressed, selected, and examined, 
by women, who remove all damaged and imperfect sheets ; it is 
then put into the dry press, and squeezed with a most immense 
force, to render the paper flat, and give it a good surface. The 
lever of this press is fifteen or eighteen* feet long, and ten or 
twenty people are employed at the last io work it, though they 
sometimes use Sampson/ that is, a windlas like a crane, with 
which they purchase the lever of the screw. The dry press is 
generally large enough to hold twc^packs of ordinary paper side 
by side. The Saul is surrounded by the dry presses, often twenty 
or thirty, but one windlas serves them all. The paper remains 
under pressure as long as Jhe demand of the mill wiU admit, but 
while it is in this operation it is parted, once, twice, or even three 
times : to do this, thelieaps are carried back to the table, and the 
whole turned, she*et by sheet, in such a manner*that the sur&oe. 
of every sheet is dumged as relative to its neighbour, and in this 
situation they are again brought under the press. It is in conducting 
these two operations, of parting and pressing sometimes four«or five 
times, or as often as the nature of the paper requires, that the per* 
fection and finish of the finest writing^md drawing-paper consist 
If the stuff is fine, or the paper slender, the parting is less frequently 
repeated. In this operation it*is Pessary to alter the situation 
of the heaps, with regard to one anoAer, ev^ time they are put 
under the press ; and,.a8 the heaps are highest iif the nuddle, to 

* Mi|^t not Mr. Oldham’s method of ^etfinj^ paper ts Sscss, as 

described in Chapter 111 of this ufork, be made available to the improve* 
meat of this process? 
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place small pieces of felt^ wbich will bring all parts of the pile 
to an equal pressure. 

Mr. Bramab’s ingenious hydiostatic-press* is most admirably 
adapted for dry-pressing the paper ; for, in a large paper-mill, an 
injecting pump may be kept in constant action the water-mill, 

« Ab tlu8 beautiM machine is now of very general use in printing-offices, 
while the princiiAe upon whicffi it acts, there is reason to believe, is far less 
generffily understood, I shall here give the following description of its 
mechanism : — This press has no screw, but, in lieu thereof, a piston 
or plunger, fitted accurately into .a chamber, or barrel of cast iron, - by 
collars of leather ; a small force-pump is situated near to the press, by 
which water is injected into the great chamber, the piston is thus 
expelled from it at every stroke, in proportion to the quantity of water 
injected, and this presses up the board, or follower of the press, with a power 
in proportion to the relative diameters of the pump and the piston. 

The bottom of the cylinder is made sufficiently strong, with the other 
parts cf the surface, to resist the greatest stndn which can ever be applied 
to it i the pipe from the forcing-pump communicates with the cylinder 
at the bottom, and the pump has, of course, valves to prevent the return 
of the water. 

The action of the press may very readily be comprehended. — Suppose the 
space between the press piston and its cylinder, the conducting tube, and the 
interval between the injecting piston and its cylinder, to be filled with water 
and that an adequate supply of water be included in the reservoir ;-^if the 
injecting piston be raised, the water will flow from the reservoir into the 
iqlecting cylinder, through the valve. On the descent of the injecting 
piston, the v2dvc closes, the water forces up ihe valve and passes through the 
conducting tube into the press cylinder,, where ia raises the press piston, 
together with its load, in proportion to the quantity of fluid injected, as stated 
^ aboxre. On the subsequent rise of the ii^ecting piston, the descent of the 
valve prevents the retupi of the fimd, and, consequently the descent of 
the piston, and the operation is repeated as before described. — ^When the full 
effort of Ihe press has been exerted on the objects submitted to its action, 
the ffisbharging cock Is loosened, and the water returns through the aperture 
into the reservoir. > 

The mechanical effect of the pump will admit of an easy calculation. It is 
known, that if there be a mutual communication between two columns of any 
fluid, whatever pressure or effort may be exerted on the one, will be trans- 
mitted to the other, in a ratio, proportional to the respective areas of each ; 
consequently, the rektive areas cf the iqjecting and press pistons, constitute 
the hydrostatic power of the press i' and the mechanical effort exerted on the 
iigecting* piston is transmitted to the press piston by the intervention of the 
fluid, in a ratio proportional to their comparative areas. 

Let us suppose, as an example, that the diameter of the press piston* be 8 
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find ihject water into an air vessel; from which 

dueled to presses in all parts of the milU und by siniply opening 

a cock at any press^ the required pressure will be instantly given 

inches : and that sf 'the two injecting pistons bo two •inches, and one inch. 
The areas of the press, an^ two-inch injecting^ piston, are proportional to the 
squares of their diameters, which are as 4 to 64^ or as 1 to 16 ; those of the 
press and the one-inch iqjectiiig piston, are as i to 64 ; this constitiltes the 
hydrostatic power of the press. The mechanical power of the levers is as 1 to 
10, when the pin or fulcrums are in the qpter holes ; and as 1 to when A 
the others ; and by the multiplication of ratios, the four hydro-ineclianlcal 
poui^rs will stand thus ; 16 x 10 = 160 to 1 ; 16 x 20 = 320 to 1 ; 64 x 
10 = 640 to 1 ; and 64 x 20 = 1280 to 1 ; which are inq[iroportion to each 
other, as 1,2, 4, and 8. If we, therefore, suppose the centre of effort on the 
levers, to be depressed with a force of 1 man 1681b. 2 men will bo = 3361b. 
or 3 cwt X 1280 = 3840 cwt. or 192 tons ; the objects submitted to the 
action of the press will therefore sustain a pressure equal to the direct action 
.of 192 tons. 

These proportions may be erroneous in a slig^ht degree, as according to tin? 
recent discovery of Mr. Perkins it is proved that water is not a totally incom- 
pressible fluid, but the calculation will be sufficiently accurate for all prac- 
tical purposes. 

The press should be kept clean and neat ^^hc reservoir should l>e filled with 
pure water $ and the best sweet oil alone should be applied to the pistons. 

From the simplicity of its construction, the press is by no means liable to 
be out of order ; but if any extraneous matter attaches itself to either of the 
valves, their action will neceasflrily be suspended, until the substance be 
removed ; but this, it is psesumed, will scarcely ever be found peccssary. 

In using this press, it Is de^rable to begin with the two-inch injecting 
pump, the pin of its l^er being in the outer hole, iii order to save time ; when , 
the resistance has become greater than thi%power ean overcome, the pin of 
the lever should be fixed in the inner hole, and the action continued ; when 
however this power is insuffident to overcome the resistance, recourse must 
be had to the one-inch injecting pump, with the«pin of its lever in the outer 
hole; and finally the utmost power of the press exerted, by shifting it to the* 
inner hole. 

In a screw-press, of affine thread, it requires nearly as much labour to 
unscrew as to screw it down, an evidencAif the enormous friction of a screw 
when acting against a great pressure ; but the hydrostatic-press only reqiiires 
a cock to be opened to let out the water froift beneath the piston, whi^ then 
descends quickly by its own gravity, or the q^wtidty of the substance under 
the pressure. The greatest convenience of the bydrqgtatio-press Is, fhat the 
.power can so easily be transmitted to it from any distance, and in asiy direc- 
tion, by means of pipes conducted along in situations where all other means 
of conveying the motion would be complicated and expensive in the extreme. 

Q 
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by the elftstieity of the confined air operating on the enlaiged 
surface of the piston of any press* The air vessel has, of course^ 
a safety-valve, to allow the escape of the water, when the pressure 
becomes so great as to endanger the rupture of any of the vessels ; 
for it is to be observed, that the power of this principle is irre- 
sistible when 4he pump js worked by a niiU, and will burst any 
vessels without the least appearances of strain on the moving 
^arts of the pump. 

To avoid the necessity of having a great number of presses 
for the dry-work of a mill, Mr. Bramah proposes to use another 
kind of apps.ratps called retainers, which consist of a top and 
bottom bed, of wood or metal, of sufSicient strength to resist the 
re-action of the paper when the press is slackened from its severest 
squeeze, and to retain it, in its most compressed state, for any 
required length of time, after the grasp of the press has been finally 
withdrawn. In these' retainers vertical bars are fixed at the 
comers of the lower bed, passing through the holes in the upper 
one, and have each several holes to receive wedges or keys, by 
which the upper bed of the retainer is confined to preserve the 
state into which it has been pressed, notwithstanding any efforts 
of the paper or felts to expand to the sptfce they originally occu- 
pied. These retainers are mounted upon wheels, applied to the 
lower boards, in the manner of a truckp and a railway is laid which 
goes through the press, so that the paper may be piled upon the 
trucks, the top board put on, and the whole wheeled into the 
. press ; and the operation being finished, the retainer is made fast ; 
the press is then 8lilbkened,*and the whole il^ wheeled forwards, 
leaving 4the press vacant for the reception of another retainer. 

After the dry-pressing, the paper is finished, and only requires 
*to be assorted into different lots, according to its quality and 
faults ; after which it is made up into quires. The person who 
does this must possess great skill, and be worthy of confidence, 
because he acts as a check on those who separated the paper into 
different lots. He takes the sheets with his right hand to fold 
and examine tnem, laying them over his l^ft arm till he has the 
number requisite for a qnire ; then brings the sides paraUel to one 
another, and places them in heaps under the table. 

The paper is afterwards collected into reams, of twenty quires 
each, packed up for the last time, and put under the press, where 
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it is conthiaed for ten or twelve hoiini^ or as long as the demand 
of the paper-market permits. 

A great revolution has been recently made in the art of paper* 
making, by the jadoption of machinery for fabricating it from the 
pulp and, at one ^operation, presung it between the felts, and 
rendering it fit for tiSe second pressure, by whish an immense 
saving of labour is made, and the quality of the paper improved. 
Messrs. Fourdrinier had a patent for these machines, of which 
they erected great numbers in different parts of the kingdom. 
Their construction is extremely curious and not easily explained 
without drawings. A wire-cloth, of many yajjis in length, is 
used, its ends being sewed together; and it is extended hori- 
zontally between two rollers, so as to represent a table, which, by 
the revolution of the rollers, is in constant motion ; at one end the 
vat, containing the pulp, is situated, having a lip, or low side, at 
which the pulp runs over in a continued*stream upon the cloth, 
and is, by its motion, carried forwards ; the cloth is contrived to 
have a continual shaking^iotion sideways, which tends, with the 
draining through of the water, to coagulate the pulp into a sheet 
of paper; this is taken off from ths wire, at the other end, in a 
continued sheet, betweto a pair of rollers, like those of a flatting- 
mill ; each of these has an endless felt passing round it, and the 
paper is introduced to receive its pressure between riie felts, so 
that it is delivered from the piachine in an endless^ dry and firm 
sheet. A reel, tumecT by the machine, receives the paper, and 
winds it up as it comes off the cloth ; and when a sufficient quan-. 
tity is wound on it, it is cut off Uy a knife, which, by cutting 
through the folds, divides the paper into separate sheets, which 
are then ready for the operation of the secpnd press. The machines 
are constructed with the cloth so wide, that the continual sheet itf 
cut up into two, and spmetimes three^^ in width, by which means 
it produces an Tsumense number o^slfeets in a short time ; but the 
greatest advantage is in making very large sheets, which it will do 
to almost any extent in length, an^ as much as two yar^ in 
width. This machine is only adapted for mskiig wove^paper, 
but a patent has lately been taken out for carrying this inventkm 
further, and making the paper with lines in it, which is done in 
separate moulds, similar to those at present used, but worked by 
machinery. 

Q 9 
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The idea of a machine for this purpose originated in France ; 
and about sixteen years ago Mr. Leger Didot brought to this 
country a very rude and imperfect models which, after a variety of 
alterations and additions by himself, and ^ English artists, princi- 
pally, Mr. Donkin, engineer, has been improved into one of the 
most beautifulrand efficaqious machines that can be imagined. It 
would be impossible, without entering into an immense detail, to 
give more than a sketch of this elaborate machine, which consists 
of a great variety of apparatus, and abounds in ingenious con- 
trivances. The same may be said of a machine since invented by 
Mr. Dickenson, yvhich accomplishes the same object by a met^iod 
entirely different. He employs a hollow cylinder, the surface of 
which is pervious, and is covered with woven wire ; and this re- 
volves in a vat of pulp, though not completely immersed ; but by 
the axis, which is a hollow tube, there is a communication from 
some internal apparatus to a pair of air-pumps; and by their 
action the paper is formed, and made to adhere to the cylinder, 
and afterwards detached from it to an endless cloth, which con- 
ducts it to the pressing rollers. The pulp for this machine is 
much more dilated than for any other mode of making paper, and 
therefore admits of the fibres which compose it l^ing longer, 
which haS’ a beneficial effect with regard to the texture of the 
paper, and Fenders it better adapted to. receive a clear and distinct 
impre8sion/’~Dt6. Dec. 341. 

Tlie adoption, in England, of this ntachihe, owed its origin prin- 
, cipally, I believe, to the difficulties experienced by the manufac- 
turers generally of properly ‘ controlling the bperations of their 
workmen. During the existence of the patent, and under the 
pressure of a heavy ani^ual charge, many were set to work ; and 
*since then the number has been amazingly increased ; and were it 
generally applicable to the various descriptions of paper required 
by the public, I am persuaded its use would become almost uni- 
•versal. No class of bur manufactu^s in this kingdom has suffered 
so much as that of paper ffom the sad and miserable effects of 
those hssociatibns amongst the labouring artisans which pervade, 
more or less, almost every branch of business- How injuriously 
they have operated in retarding the improvements which would, 
otherwise, have taken place in those manufactures, in which both 
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masters and men* are mutually interested, has been here most 
fatally exemplified. 

Time and care and attention, aided by skill and ingenuity, are 
requisite to the attainment of perfection in every branch of busi- 
ness ; and where Jhe former points are disregarded, it is well- 
known that a contrary ^fiect must be produced. In the fabrication 
of good paper this is particularly requ&ite, no less than in the. 
excellence of superior printing; and the introduction o^ tliis. 
counteracting spirit of combination, whether into the interior ot 
the printing-office, or of a paper-mill, m*UBt always give cause to 
regret that the views of the labouring artisans are not more in 
unison with those of their employers, and that they regard less the 
perfecting of the work under their hands than the obtaining of a 
higher rate of wages and fewer hours of employment. Too ardent 
a desire for expedition in their movements ruins every tiling under 
such circumstances. 

•• 

The late Mr. .Whatman, than whom no person added more to* 
the rea/ improvement of the^manufacture, had not, for many years of 
the. earlier part of his life, much of opposition to meet with from the. 
workmen ; and by a judiciops application of moderate encourage- 
ment they were stimulated to aid his endeavours by contributing 
their due proportion of care and attentive workmanship. At that 
period each individual stood singly ; no associations were then in 
existence ; and the employer could exact from the labourer a just 
return for the wages pa^d him.* But the latter years vf this gen-, 
tleman were clouded with regret, at finding his plans opposed in 
every stage of theij progress by his ^ork-people; and, foreseeing 
nothing but an increase of the evil, and no means of establishing 
a just and necessary controul, he retired from the manufacture 
with disgust and disappointment. 

The increasing population of the country, and the great exten-* 
sion of education throilgh every par/;* of it, has rendered the 
demands of late years for paper ^ch, that in the present age 
those of the last have been more than doubled. The conse- 
quent encouragement thus given to the erection of ^anufa(;^rieB 
in a country rich and speculative like ours, has produced its natu- 
ral result in an increased competition for Ae ^ocuration • of mate- 
rials, And tije sale of paper : for, as might also have been expected, 
the supply of materials could scarcely.be found to keep equal 
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pace therewith, notwithstanding the immense importation of rags 
from every country whence *they could by any means be obtained. 

But the taste of the public must, at all events, be gratified, 
however fastidious, and perhaps injudicious, it may be deemed ; 
and to cohmr every thing, in fact, has been sacrificed : firmness, 
durability, and usefiilness, have been madecto yield to this exterior 
displays and nothing wilfat present meet a liberal purchase unless 
a whiteness superior to snow be first obtained, as an indispensable 
ciedium for showing off an ink of intensely jetty blackness. 

Another thing is also demanded from the manufacturer — that 
these requisites be obtaihM at a price below a due compensation 
to him for the c6st. Hence the introduction of mineral substances 
to the original vegetable matter, and the aid of chemical agencies 
to produce this demanded effect; and hence the foundation of the 
various grounds of complaint arising from the consequent dete- 
rioration of the paper. 

To retrace the steps that have been trod, and to return the 
operations of the manufacture to the point when the improve- 
ments, improperly so termed, commenced, is not, 1 conceive, a 
task of easy accomplishment ; the chapge can only be wrought by 
degrees, and by awakening tlie public mind to a due consideration 
of the necessity of discriminating, in future, between durable utility 
and transient show : and by not suffering external appearances, 
however imposing, to warp their judginent, the result would be, 
tliat a good substantial and lasting article .would then find its way 
into the market^ to the ultimate satisfaction of posterity, who are 
‘ deeply interested therein, no^less than the prejsent age, instead of 
the present evanescent and perishing article. 

The science of chemistry has, as stated above, been very much 
applied to aid the manufacture of paper, but never to so great an 
extent as since the invention'’ of the machinery before spoken of. 
For giving a delicate whitibpess, and a prbfitable weight, to paper 
made from rag of an inferior quality, even earthy substances have 
been resorted to, and with this, and various applications of the 
acids ^in the form of gas, with other chemical preparations, to aid 
appearance, a showy article is now produced, for which those who 
use it, or those wh6 live after them, will pay right dear. Whole 
piles of quire-stock are already nearly crumbling to dust m the 
warehouses of bookselleis, never to come to light as books : and 
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many a voliiiiie, dfesigned to enrick tlm Ubnury of its posao B sor, 
and to descend as an heirdoom to posterity^ now preaento to the 
mortified owner its elegant print surrounded by a margin of tan- 
colour, which, in some instances, forms, as it were, a complete 
frame round each p/«e ; the oil-vamish in the composition of the 
ink seeming to preserve^ the interstices between the print from the 
same kind of discolouration. School-books printed An this species 
of paper will scarcely last out their destined period from one 
vacation to the next* A favourite love-letter written upon it wili 
endure but few unfoldings and caresses, *and prove as fragile as 
the^vows it contains. Indeed, I have now a sample of some which 
is so brittle as to break short upon being creased ; and, when in 
tatters, so incombustible does the gypsum make the fragments, 
they will scarcely serve to light a candle; nor are they sufficiently 
trustworthy for even the most ordinary domestic purposest The 
plaster gives colour and weight without body, and the over- 
delicacy of colour which it presents is a sure sign that such an 
article will soon fade and wax dingy, like an over-fair complexion. 
But a pretty good profit must accrue, both to the paper-maker 
and the excise-revenue, upon the many tons used in the course of 
a year. The cost of it, which, at odh time, was three-halfpence a 
pound, is now not a penny. 

The above was written, and some calculations made merely 
upon my own idea of what the machine-working-paper-mills were 
doing, without the iC^t expectation that I should find any one 
who would pubUcly second me in this line of argument ; and I 
must confess that I*felt considerable reluctance, first from a diffi- * 
dence of giving an opinion upon so important a subject, next, 
from a feeling of respect towards gentlemen of a profeSsion so 
closely connected with my own, before I could make up my mind^ 
to commit my observations and objections to the public eye. 
However, my diffidence* is removed 9ad my objections strength- 
ened by a paper in a*monthly publication of some celebrity in the 
scientific world, the writer of which, with Uttle measure o£ ex- 
pression, goes much further than I do, and althoijgh I ce^^tainly 
dissent from the imputhtion implied by the word frauds yet, as 
the facts exist, I shall give an extract from the Annals of Phi- 
losophy.” 
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Frauds and ImperfecHms Hn Paper^akk^%^ln order to in* 
crease the weight of printing papers, some manu&cturers are in 
the habit of mixine sulphate of lime, or gypsum, with the rags, 
to a great extenu I have been informed, by authority upon 
which I place great reliance, that some paper ^contains more than 
one-fourth of its weight of gypsum, and I lately examined a sample 
which had thb appearance of a good paper, that contained about 
twelve per cent. The mode of detecting this fraud is extremely 
simple : bum 100 grains, or any given weight; of the paper in a 
platina, or earthen crucible, and continue the heat until the resi- 
duum becomes white, which it will readily do* if the papeir is 
mixed with gypsum. It is certainly true that all paper contains 
a small quantity of incombustible matteti derived from accidental 
impurities, but it does not amount to more than about one per 
cent ; .the weight, then, will indicate the extent of the fraud. With 
respect to the imperfection of paper, I allude to the slovenly 
mode in which the bleaching by means of chlorine or oxy- 
muriatic acid is effected ; this, after its operation, is frequently 
left in such quantity in the paper, that it may be readily detected 
by the smell. Some time since, a button-maker in Birmingham, 
who had manufactured the^buttoni^m the usual way, was sur- 
prised to find that, after being a short time kept, .they were so 
tarnished as to be unsaleable; on searching for the cause, he 
found that\t was derived from the action of the chlorine, which 
had been left in the paper to such an extent as to act upon the 
metallic buttons. — Edit/’ Annals of Philosophy^ July, 1823, 

• No. xxxi. p. 68. 

This amounts to precisely what I had brought my own mind to 
upon tHe subject ; namely, that we printers were having a worse 
article to work upon, and thalbooksellers and the public a worse 

* to pay for, from the use of gypsum in paper-making. Let us 
sep how the account will stand in figures. * This sUiff is not merely 
used' in a process where its ccjouijng mattef is extracted, and the 
residuum let run ofif to waste ; but care is taken, as I understand, 
that no loss shall accrue of its weight, for after the beating of the 
rag into pulp, the gypsuqi is mixed in separate vessel, and 
added* to the mass^ to*be drawn out with it into the machine. 
Then, supposing half the quantity stated, or l-8th per cent of the 
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w«i^t of mackine-made paper •!» be the qwuitk^ of gypston in 
its composition, does it not amount to something like tiie cha- 
racter given of it in the Annals 

Take, for example, a sheet of paper which was offered with a 
view of its hejpg used for this very ^ork. The weight was 
markftd 35 lbs. price which is about Is. 6d. per lb. ; say for 
this a purchaser will have seven-eigltths or 30 lbs. 10 oz. of what 
the paper ought to be wholly made of, viz. 21. 5s. 6d. for the 
other eighth, or ‘4 lb. 6oz. he would pay 6s. 6d. for what wassiiot 
worth more than 4jd. 

• This is the account between the paper maker and the consumer : 
in any further calculation it must be remembered that the excise 
duty gets part of this profit, viz* one-sixth, the duty upon paper 
being 3d. per lb., so that the excise gets a duty of 3d. per lb. 
upon an article originally costing one penny. 

The difficulties presented to the printer in working this 
machine-made paper, are manifold. First, in making up his fiir- 
niture : the dimensions^of all cut paper (as this is generally termed 
by the men) are various in the same quire ; he, therefore, cannot 
make margin with any certainty of the sheets folding even and 
square, out-and-out. ^ If 4ie happen to take a smaller sheet, the 
fore edge, ’when folded, will hang over the other parts ; if he take 
a larger sheet, the smaller ones must be deficient in their margin ; 
if he take a medium sizd, the consequence is still no other than a 
medium mischief. 

Next, as to the wetting : this will be a matter of some hazard, 
and not until af^er the experience of several reams will the wetter 
get sufficiently acquainted with each lot of paper, to proportion 
the wetting ; one dip for a quire, or three times for tub quires, is 
generally quite sufficient; absorbing *the water very rapidly, it 
soon becomes a mass of inseparable pulp, as far as the water 
penetrates, and will* require to be^ "taken to a table the next day, 
and every sheet to be turqed ¥)ver and smoothed by the hand 
being passed over it, to take out the cr^pases and cockles, the 
sheet appearing like the leaf of a^avoy cabbage ; the Imap must 
be then pressed, dnd lie twelve liours more before it is fidrly 
ready for working. 

At press, to a man careful of his work, more di£Biculties arise : 
some of the machine-made paper, from the prevalence ^ of the 
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matoml before-mentioned* andfiomtlie great pree^nre necessarily 
^pUed to giye it a smooth face* has really no adequate substance 
left into which printing* or impression* can be forced ; it is mere 
surface-colouring; consequently* the ink on the surface of the 
type becomes spread^ abqye its proper dimensions* pn the paper* 
producing a slurred or ragged appearance;^ to thi« it mgy be 
added* that the manner in which machine-made paper is sized* is 
calculate most effectually to resist any absorption of either the 
vaijush or colouring matter of the. ink. In the old way of paper- 
making* by tub-sizing* the substance used as size* as has lately 
been stated* is made* by the usual process* froih parchment- 
cuttings* skins* ficob and this* generally* in such a manner as to 
give to the paper firmness and tenacity. In the new process no 
such substance would answer. The size is a production from the 
soap-manpfacturer**— a composition of soap-lees and oil. This 
accounts* at once* for the difficulties above stated in the wetting 
prqcess of printing* and *ihe subsequent trouble to a printer* be- 
cause the ink will not set. All this paper* in a greater or less 
degree* resists the absorption of the ink* — it has no affinity to the 
compound : the ink only dries skin deep : set-off sheets for the 
tympans* in the reiterations* fire requisite to a great extent* 
and the ink, when supposed to be dry* is acted upon by the book- 
binder’s, paste-boards and leather throughout the whole book* 
until one page'mTr off upqp its opposite one* and type upon type 
obliterates each other* — then add the •want ofr opaqueness in the 
paper and you will^see the full effect of machine-n\ade paper. 

•In this, as in all other manufactures* there are different qualities. 
The finer may not possess all cfiese imperfections ; but, varying 
in degree*, < have given the general characteristics* more or less 
of whictf will be found in all machine-made paper j and to this I 
.mdy add, what I know will startle some great mechanics, it 
is at, least equally liable to, the imperfection of iivegularity in 
substance, from any inattention qr wqnt of confpetent Aill in the 
attendant, in supplying it with the requisite quantity of matter, 
with any hand-m^ Rupor ; and it is possible, from my practice 
as a printer, to point out instqpces where paper has been as irre- 
gularly aild indifferently wri)ught by the machine as it ever was 
by the most careless and unprincipled manual operation. 

But taste is as likely to vary in paper-fimoying as in any ntHr 
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friicy,«>--afkerlh4 ej« and ih» tOMk^have bew 
vellum-like wire-doth paper, without an atnaa d: wr^uiavity to 
oflend either sense, taste is veering round to an imitation of the 
hand-sieve, or kid paper; and to accommodate all putties, 
fine macbine«[ii^e paper is now to undergQ another procese to 
give h' an appearance of the sieve-made article, by passin|f 
through fluted rollers, and pressing k into a rilH>ed-13i:e appear- 
ance, an effect the very reverse of that for which formerly so 
much care and trouble were bestowed to get out every particle of 
irregularity or roughness arising* fromTthe wire mould. This will 
iV)t be very conducive to a beautifid display of the type printed 
upon it, nor, as I suspect, to keeping register in working. How- 
ever, this, like other fashions, will have its day, and then we shall, 
perhaps, once more get round to that kind of paper which will 
do equal justice and service to bookseller, printer, and the public. 

Now, after all this history, may reader my say * Show us, 
then, what paper ought to be.* I answer, * Look before 
The paper upon which^ this work is printed has been made as an 
eflbrt for reviving a genuine paper, from linen-rag. I challenge the 
judges of the article, who are at all acquainted, as practical men, 
with the processes it has' to go through in printing and binding, 
to show any machine-made paper that can equal it, in every ne- 
cessary qualification ; and as to service to the purchaser (that is 
durability), if that may be allowed any weight in the reckoning, 1 
am certain time will, prove that the one will bear no comparison 
with the other. . 

The great price which rags acquired some few years since, in 
consequence of the great increase of printing and the paper trade, 
induced many ingenious men to turn their attention fo discover 
other materials for making paper. A very large manufactory was 
established some years ago, in LdYidon, for making straw-paper at . 
Mill Bank, by the river-side, but the scheme proved abortive, and 
the premises were lately disposed of. 

In 1802, Mr. Matthias Koop invented the following method of 
making straw-paper, for which he obtained a patent. For each 
pound of straw, or hay, a pound or a pound and a half of quick- 
lime is to be dissolved in about a ^lon or six quark of river 
water. The bay, or straw, is to be cut into portions about two 
inches in length, then boiled in a considerable quantity of water. 
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about two gallons to a pound of . materials, f<$r three quarters 
of an hour. It is then to be macerated in the solution of lime and 
water for five, six, seven, or more days, taking care to agitate the. 
mass , by frequently stirring and turning it over. At the end of 
this time the lime-water is to be drawn off, and the materials to be 
washed very clean, then boiled in a large portion of clean river 
urater. This pail of the operation is to be repeated ; and, for the 
sake of improving the colour of the paper, one pound of dissolved 
crystal of soda, or pot-ash, may be used to every thirty-six pounds 
of straw or hay. When the materials are pressed out of the 
water, the manufacture of them into paper may be proceeded with 
by the usual andv well-known processes. In some cases, the 
patentee has thought it advisable to suffer the materials to ferment 
and heat before they were reduced to a. pulp, as was formerly the 
case with the rags for paper-making. This, however, will always 
depend upon the warmth of the season. 

When thistles are used, they are to be cut down when the 
bloom begins to fall, to be dried, and reduced into lengths of two 
inches ; and then the same process to be made use of, as has been 
already described with regard to the straw and hay. 
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SECTION V\. 

• 

The Stationersi* Company .••^Their Antiquitif^Their HallA^^Descripm 
turn cf the present— Its Site— Eletmliats— Great Room— Court Room- 
Stock Room — Paintings— Stained Class— Anecdote of Alfred attd the 
Pilgrim— Escape of Mary, Queenoqf Scots— Portraits— Government, 
Charters,^ Grants, of the Company— Powers formerly exercised by 
them— Mode qf Appointment of Court and Officers— Renter-Wardens^ 
Stock— How rose and divided— Dividends — Widows— Charitable Dona* 
ikns. 

THE COMPANY op STATIONERS, or aTEXT-WRiTERs, 
who wrote and «old all sorts of^books then in use, namely, 
A, B, C, or, by quick pronunciation, Abms, with the Pater-noster, 
Ave Mary, Creed, Graces, &c.- dwelt in and about Pater-jioster 
Row: hence we have, in that neighbodrhood, Pater-noster Roy, 
Creed-lane, Amen-comer, Ave-maria-lane, all places of clerical 

allusion.* This fraternity was of.^reat antiquity, even before 
the Art of Printing was invented; and notwithstanding all the 
endeavours that have been made, no privilege or charter has as 
yet been discovered, though sevefal of thi? old^prihters^re said 
to be of the Stationers’ Company, nor can we find what authority 

* Stow, in his Survey of London, edition 1698, says, also turners of beads, 
who were called, Pater-noster makers, as maybe seen in a record of one 
Robert Nikke, Pater-noster maker, and dtizen, in the reign of Henry IV, ftc. 
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tliey hod gfanted them, with relation to printed books, as an 
incorporate body, till the Charter of Philip and Mary in the 
year 1556, 

By the authority of the Lord Mayor and Court of Aldermen, 
the Stationers were formed into a Guild, or fraternity, in the year 
1403, the fourth year of KJing Henry IV. and had then ordinances 
made for the good government of their fellowship, as appears by 
a Memorial presented by the Company to the Lord Mayor and 
Court of Aldermen, in 1645; in which they state that their 
Brotherhood, or Corporation, had then been governed by whole- 
some Ordinances for the space of two hundred and forty yearn. 
Thus constituted, they regularly assembled, under the government 
of a master and two wardens. Their first Hall was in Milk-street,* 
but, in 1550, they began to turn their thoughts to a removal of 
their Hail, and to a more substantial incorporation, and purchased 
the site of a college, caH^d SL Peter% at the south-west comer 
of‘ St. PauTs Churchyard, and, about 1553, adapted the old 
building to their own purposes. A causeway led directly from 
this hall to the door of St. Paul’s Church. The fitting up of the 
new Hall, which was a large building, was defrayed by the volun- 
tary subscriptions of the several members. Amongst other bene- 
factions, sixteen glazed windows were contributed, and also the 
wainscoting both of the parlour and the council chamber.f In. 
or about 1611, the Company thought proper to remove fiom their 
old Hall to the situation they now occupy, and, on the 11th of 
April, 1611, the purchase of Bergavenny House was ordered 
to be paid for from the stock o^the partners in the privilege. That 
house is described by Stow, p. 649, edit. 1618, as ** one great 
house, builded of stone and timber, of old time pertaining to 
John, Duke of Britaine, Earle of Richmond, as appeareth by the 
records of Edward the Second. Since that it was called Pern* 
broohe /nne, neere unto Ludgate, as belonging to the Earles of 

* The Gompsay ttlll pofseas two houiet hi Wood-street, sad three in 
FrIsrs-sUey sad Oleineni's-eourl, ih Iiilk«8trecl, built alter the fire of Lon- 
don, on the site of their original HiU. 

t Nk. Id Ct. iii. 544,^546, 565. In 556, ei *eq. is given some carious par- 
dculars of ** sU such stuffe, with other thyngs, as dothe appertayne to this 
howse* in 1557, and the expense of the first public dinner at the Hall, in 
1557. 
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Pembrooke, in the timet of Richard the Second^ Ihe ef^eenth 
yeere, and of Henry the Sixt in the fourteenth yeere. It was 
afterwards called Aburgavenny House, and belonged to Henry, 
late Lord of Aburgavennie. But the worshipful Company of 
Stationers have slhce that purchased it, and inade it the Hall for 
the meeting of their* Societie, conver^g the st<}ne*worke into a 
new faire frame of timber, and applying it to such serviceable use 
as themselves have thought convenient for the amending it in 
some particulars in which it had been ^und defective. 

The preceding owners/* Mr. Pennant says, " might boast of 
a&eirnobilUy, their successors of their treafrA, for the loss sustained 
by this company in the fire of London, Lord Clarendon computed 
was not less than two hundred thousand pounds.** 

In 1666, the Hall shared in the dreadful conflagration of the 
fire of London, and the first Court, Oct. 2, after that calamity 
was held in Cooke’s Hall, and afterwasds at St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital, in the Lame Hospital HalL In December following. Ml 
the ruined ground, as well belonging to the Hall as to the Other 
tenements of the Company, was ordered to be cleared and 
measured ; and in March 1668-9,^ the re-erection was so far pro- 
ceeded in, that the new-built warehouse was used for the meet- 
ings till the Hall should be finished, which was going on in 1670. 

I have the opportunity />f preserving a view of the old Hall, as 
it appeared prior tq its receiving the present front, not by the 
ordinary means of htfiring <tn engraving done " expressly for the 
work but from, a curious relic — the real original block—which, 
while it presents a resemblance ofr^e old elevation, furnishes at 
the same time, a specimen of wood-engraving of foipier days. 
Many who, as 1 flatter myself. Will turn over the pages of this work, 
will recognize the edifice in its ol(^ garb, and recollect where this 
engraving used to be displayed. And having looked on ** that 
picture,” may noM^ look on tbis”^-and view it iii its present 
state. 

The Company appear to have granted the Hall for varidhs oc- 
casional purposes ; , in 1677, to *the Parish ef St. Martin’s, 
Ludgate, for a year and a half, to fea4 divine service apd preach 
in. In 1684, the Music Feast on St. Cecifia’s day (and in several 
subsequent, though not regular years) was held in this Hall. In 
1685 (Sept. 12), an order was made (oT*renewed), for the Clerk to 
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have the letting of the Hall for Feasts and Funerals, with the 
consent of the Master and Wardens for the time being, as by 
order Sept. 26, 1676. But the Company appear to have been 
staunch to the Established Church, as in August 1688, the 
application of a NoncoAfonnist Minister, with 4he Elders of his 
Church, for the use of the Hall as a meeting place, was refused.* 

Mr. Malcolm, the modem historian of London, describes the 
situation of the present Hall, as abutting to the West on the old 
City wall, and separated from T^udgate Street, on the South, by 
St. Martin’s Church ; bounded on the North by tl^e houses of the 
Residentiaries of St. Paul’s ; and opening on the East, to the passage 
called Stationers^'Alley, on which side it has a paved court-yard, 
handsomely railed ; a circular flight of stone steps leading to the 
grand entrance on the left. The basement story, and some other 
parts of the building, serve as warehouses for the Company’s 
stock of printed books ; and for the stock of such individual 
members as choose to rent them. Sufficient room, however, is 
reserved fair an excellent kitchen and other offices. The front has 
a range of large arched windows, an ornamental entrance, a neat 
comice, and pannels-of 6as re/ie/i above it. A flight of steps leads 
to the great room, which is entered through.the arch of a screen of 
tlie composite order, with a pediment ; the Company’s arms and 
rich ornaments, finely carved, distributed in the intercolumnia- 
tions and other appropriate places. The room is surrounded by 
oak wainscoat^ and a court cupboard of antique origin, supports 
the Hall plate on gala days ; at the North end is a large arched 
window, entirely filled with stamed or painted glass, the border 
and fan of which are very vivid and splendid. Seven compart- 
ments are filled with the arms of London, the Royal arms, the 
Company’s arms, their cr^st, the arms of the Cadell family, and 
two emblematic figures designed Sngdrke. That on the left (of 
the spectator), is a wished female figure, seated, -with a flame 

* Moxon, writing in 1683, says, ** The printers of London, masters and 
journeymen, hare every year a general feast, which since the re-biiilding of 
StationerP Hall, is commonly kept there.” — See. the whole history and 
account oLthis feast, jmt. 

These feasts are now confined to such members as are of the Livery ; not 
regarding the particular branch of the Stotioners’ art and mystery to which 
they may belong. 
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issuing from her hhad ; but it may be observed, en pastant, tliat 
this figure would have had a more modest and pleasing efifect, if 
the drapery had been a little higher up the body. In Hie back 
ground is a circular temple ; the whole intended to be allegorical 
of learning, as the path to fame and honour* 'Uie figure on the 
right is also female, but upon which the eye and imagination 
may dwell with much more pleasure • than upoih the other; 
she is seated, contemplating the Holy Scriptures, while the whole 
seems lighted by a lamp over her head, which throws a warm tint^ 
over the compartment; at the boftom is the following inscrip- 
tion^: This window (except the anns and crest* of the Company, 

VI hare some reason for doubting the accuracy of this*^ assertion relative 
to the Crest ; at least according to the laws of heraldry. Soon after the 
incorporation of the Company, in 1556, armorial bearings were granted 
by sir Gilbert Dethick, Garter^ which, at a subsequent heraldic visitation, 
in Sept. 1634 (Adam Islip being then master of the Company) were again 
recorded in the Heralds’ College. The blason da as follows : A%ure^ vn 
a chevron between three bibles with leaves and clasps Or, an eagle volant* 
Gules with a diadem of the second between two roses of the third barbed atud 
seeded Vert : in chief, the raps of the sun issuing from a cloud proper, therein 
a dove (intending to represent a holy spirit) displayed Argent with a diadem Or. 
Neither in the grant by sir G. Dethick, in 1166, nor on occasion of the record 
at the visitation of 1634, is*there any mention of crest or supporters. Mr. 
Nichols (Anecdotes of 18th Cent. vol. iii. p. 667) describes the crest thus, 
** On a wreath, a bible, open, proper, clasped and garnished Qr* Motto— 
yerbum Domini manet in seternum,** And this was used over the arms at 
the head of the annual lisbi^of the Company down to the year 1789. The 
carved work about the HaU, and the composition ornaments on the cornice and 
ceiling of the Court-room, are repetitions of the same, surmounted with an 
eastern crown ; and th^ ancient silver badges and staff of state borne by the 
beadle has this bible with a crown as a crest, but I have not been ablp to find 
any authority under which either the crest or the supporters were asspmad. 
Equally fruitless has been my endeavour to ascerialn the time or motive for 
the change of the crest to this eagle, as displayed in the window above-men- 
tioned, and which viyn first used in the list of 1790, and in aU the draudngs 
of the arms subsequent to that period. Pro^Ay neither crest nor supporters, 
having* been granted by the College of Anns, they were adopted and changed 
at the pleasure of the rulers of the Company. The fhotto was first used tu 
the list of 1788. 

In searching after the crAt, I found that the visitation in lfS34 recorded 
also the Common Seal of the Company : 1 shall *gi^^* fho-simile skUeh of 
it as there entered, although the seal used by the Company is only the arms, 
as abovt^escribed. 

B 
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which for their excellence hnd antiquity it *has been thought 
adviseable to preserve), was the gift of Thomas Cadell, Esq., 
Aldertften and Sheriff of London.’’ 

A spacious gallery, for music and spectators, under which is 
the entrance to the Hall at the South end, appears supported in 
front by the fin'ely-oarved oak screen mentioned in page 240. 

Adooron*'the Westlside leads, through an anti-room, to the 
Court-room, a superb apartment, with fout* large windows. 
The arched ceiling commences on a composite cornice, and the 
ornaments in stucco on It, are very elegant. At the West end, 
over the Master’s chair, is Mr. West’s painting* (presented by Mr. 
Boydell), of Alfred the Great dividing his last loaf with the 
pilgrim.f The beauty of the females, the benevolent placid 
features of Alfred, and the regret expressed by the infants at the 
loss of their food, are well known to the public through the fine 
print engraved from it by Sharp. 

On the left of this painting is a portrait (by Sir Wm. Beachey), 
of William Strahan, Esq. master of the Company, 1774.” 

* One of his earliest performances ; I have been told, about the third. 

+ While the Danes were ravaf^ing all before them, Alfre<l, with a small 
company, retreated to a little inaccessible island in Somersetshire, called 
Athelncy $ where his first intention was, to build a fortress : thither he after- 
wants moved his family, whose security gave him the most anxious concern, 
'fhe principal inconvenience he laboured under in this forlorn situation, arose 
from a scarchy of provisions. It happened one day as he was reading, that 
he found himself disturbed hy a poor pilgrim, who with the greatest 
earnestness begged for something to satisfy his hunger, the humane king 
(whose attendants had been sent out in search of fsod), called to Elswitha, 
and requested her to relieve the miserable object with a part of what little 
there remmned in the fort ; the queen finding only one loaf, brought it to 
Alfred, but at the same time represented to him the distresses that the family 
would be driven to should the"' attendants prove unsuccessful. The king, 
however, not deterred, but rather rejoicing at this trial of* his humanity, 
lilvtded the loaf, and gave to^ the poor Christian half "of it : consoling the 
queen with this pious reflection, ^ Thdt he who could feed five thousand with 
five loaves and two fishes, could make, if it should so please him, the half of 
a lootf suffice for more than their necessities;” the pilgrim departed; the 
king resumed has studies ; and felt a satisfaction that ever results from bene- 
ficent' actions. His attendUnts returned with a vast quantity of fish, which 
greatly encouraged the king, and put him upon those glorious undertakings 
which restored the lustre of the Saxon diadem. 
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On the right (by Mr. Owen), of ‘‘^Andrew Strahan^ Esq. M.P. 

1816.” 

On the right of the chimney-place is a portrait (by the same 
artist), of Sir William: DomVille, bart. master of this 
Company in 1804, Jord mayor of London, *1814; in the robe in 
which he rode before his royal highness the priiice regent, the 
emperor of Russia, and the king of Prussia, and the other ijilus- 
trious personages who dined at Guildhall, 1 8th June, 1814, and 
again before the prince regent atten(|ed by both Houses of Parlia* 
ment, to St. Paul’s cathedral, on the public thanksgiving for 
pease, 7th July, 1814. 

On the other side of the chimney-place a portriiit, painted by 
Graham. The history of this picture is rather curious. It was 
originally much larger than at present, and contained a consider- 
able portion of allegorical flattery ; however, in order that the two 
pictures should correspond in size, that of ^Idennan Boydell has 
been considerably diminished in the lower part, most of the alle- • 
gory painted out, and fille<l up with subject more a|)propriate. 

A door opposite to and corresponding with that on the west 
side leading to the' Court-rtK>m, opens to another large and con- 
venient room, denominated the Stock-room, in which the trading 
business of the Company is transacted, the dividends paid, and 
the overflowing company from the Hall, on days of feasting, ac- 
commodated. It is ornamented with the following pictures, &c. 

Tycho Wing. This c^lebratM composer of almanac^ks is repre- 
sented as possessing very lively and expressive filatures, which 
are well painted, and with consideralde warmth of colouring. His 
right hand rests on a celestial sphere, his collar is open, and a 
loose drapery covers his shoulders. 

A scarce engraving of his relation, Viheent Wing: another of 
Lilly, the astrologer. 

Portraits (size* of life)! of Mr. Richsnrdson, author of Pamela, 
&c., and his lady. 

Prints of Earl Camden, and of Alfred, from the painting in 
the Court-room. 

An exceedingly goocf portrait of Matt. Prior, ob. 1721, mtat. 
57 the features full of animation and vivacity. 

A companion to the last. Sir Richard Steele; the picture of 
Steele exhibits a large man, inclined to corpulency, with handsome 

R 2 
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dark eyes and brows, with a Velvet cap on his head, and his collar 
open. They were formerly part of the collection of Edward Earf of 
Oxford, and were painted, it is believed, by Kneller. 

A half length of Bishop Hoadly, an excellent portrait, given 
by the will of Mrs. ‘Beata Wilkins, in 1773, according to the 
desire of her husband, who said " his (the bishop’s) principles 
were founded on the Gospel ; that he was a true Protestant ; and 
had always been a hrm friend in the cause of liberty, religious and 
• civil," directing her executors to cause it to be framed in a hand- 
some manner, to be put up in some conspicuous part of Stationers’ 
Hall. The bishop is habited in his robes, as Prelate of the Order 
of the Garter. ‘ He appears to have been more than sixty when 
the painting was made, and has pleasant features, shaded by a 
moderate-sized powdered wig. 

At the East end of the room is the bust of Mr. Bowyer, under 
which is a brass plate, thus inscribed, in his own words, in con- 
formity to a wish he had many years before communicated to 
his partner:— 

To the united Munificence of 
THE COMPANY OF STATIONERS, 
and other numerous Benefactors ; 
who, 

when a calamitous Fire, Jan. 30, 1712-13, 
had in one night destroyed the Effects * 

“ of William BoWyer, Printer, 
repaired the loss with unparalleled Humanity : 
William, his only surviving* Son, 
being continued Printer ot the Votes of the House of Commons, 
by his Father’s Merits, 

and the indulgence of three Honourable Speakers ; 
and appointed to print the Journals of the House of Losds, 
r at near LXX years of age, 

by the Patroiage of a noble Peer; 
struggling with a debt of gratitude which could not be repaid, 

, left this Tablet to suggest 
what worn-out Nature could fiot express. 

Ex Voto Patron! Optimi Amicissimi 
Pod! Lubenter Curavit Cliens Devinctus 
J. Nichols, M.DCC.LXXVIll. 
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. Archbishop Chifthley, the veneraUe founder of All Soul’s Col- 
1#, a fine old picture on board. 

A portrait of “ William Bowyer, Printer, bom July, 1663, died 
Dec. 27, 1737.” He had been many years a valuable member of 
the Company of.Stationers, and appears tg have been a pleasant 
round-faced man. 

" Robert Nelson, bom June 22, 1656,* died Jan.^0, 1714-16.” 
The excellence of this pious author's life, evinced by vaSrious 
admonitory publications, gave his features great placidity, which, ^ 
added to their beauty, has enabled Sir Godfrey Kneller to present 
us ^th a most ehgaging likeness. 

On the East side of the Hall, over the stepssi*leading to the 
room last-mentioned, is a large picture of Mary, Queen of Scots, 
escaping from Lochlevin Castle, by the assistance of George 
Douglass,* painted by Graham, presented by Mr. Boydell. Of 
this painting Malcolm t says, ‘'All contemporary authors agree 
in ascribing to Mary the utmost beauty of countenance and , 
elegance of shape of which tlie human form is cai>able. Hpr 
hair was black, though, 'according to the fashion of that age, 
she frequently wore borrowed locks, and of diiferent colours ; 
her eyes were a dark grey, her Complexion was exquisitely 
• 

* There was in the castle of L^^chlevin, a young gentleman called George 
Douglass, the brother to her keeper i he was not more than eiglftecn years of 
age. To him she paid a ^ilatteriii/^ attention. Her engaging manners, her 
misfortunes, her beauty, hef smiles, won him completely to hcr^iiterest. She 
opened her mind to him ; and even insinuated that she inigitt tender her hand 
as the reward of his service and fidelity.^ His heart was big with love, 
generosity, and the spirit of adventure. By Tiis means she corresponded with 
her friends, and prepared them fur her ciiterprize. Upon the secoilH day of 
May, 1568, about seven o’clock in the evening^ when her keeper ifaS at 
supper with his family, George Douglass, possessing himself secretly of the 
keys of the castle, hastened to her apartments. He conducted her out of her 
prison. She felt herself to be again a qucey.* He locked the gates of the 
castle behind him to prevent a suijiden epursiiit. They dew to the lake, 
entered the boat that was in readiness fof them, and instantly rowfsd to 
the opposite shore. There she was receivefl J>y the lord,Seton, with a chosen 
band of horsemen in complete armour. That night he conveyed he^to his 
house at Niddre, in West Lothian, she restd few hours, and set«out for 
Hamilton.’* Siuart*4 of Scot, 8vo. i. 298. 

t Londinum Redivivum, vol. iv, p. 375. 
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fine, her hands and armst remarkably delicate, both to 

shape and colour; her stature was of an height that rose to #te 

majestic. ' No man,’ says Brantome, ' ever beheld her person 

* without admiration and love; or will read her history without 

' soiTow.’ There is little to praise in this effort qf Mr. Graham’s 

** * < • • • ^ 

pencil, who has totally failed in delineating the beauty of the 
unfortunate queen. Heithat has seen the portrait of Mary in the 
hall of the Scottish Corporation in Crane-court, Fleet-^reet, will 
immediately discover that Mr. Graham’s Mary rather resembles a 
modern truant Miss ercapiiig from a boarding-school with a 
Scotch soldier to Gretna Green, than a queen of inajestic front.” 


FIRST CHARTER OF THE STATIONERS’ COMPANY, 155(i. 

t 

The Charter /framed to the Company <>/* Stationers, on the Ath day of May, 
in the year 1656, and> in the 'Third and Fourth of Philip and Mary, being 
a True Citpy of the Original Record remaining in the Chapel of the Rolls,- 
Examined, and translated from the originfil Latin Copy, by Mr, Henry 
Hook, Clerk of the Rolls.* 


'llic King and Queen to all tljose to whom these Presents shall come, 
greeting ; — 

I. Know ye that we considering and manifestly perceiving that several sedi- 
tious and heretical hooks,' both in verse* and prose, arc daily published, 
stamped, and printed, by divers scandalous,' schisinatical, and heretical per- 
sons, not only^ exciting our subjects and liegemen to sedition and disobedience 
against us, oiir crown and dignity, but also to fhc renewal and propagating 
very great and dctv:stable heresies against the faith and sound Catholic doc- 
trine of holy mother, the church ,t and Iwjing wilfiFg to provide a proper 
remedy in this case. • 


* The following extracts firom their Records will show the expense of obtaining this diarter 
** The ohargls iayde oute for our Corporation. 

Fyrste, for twotymes wrytlnge of our bokc b^oro yt was sygnud by the Kynge and theQuen^a 
MiOcstic's Highness . • • . • - **0 18 0 

Item, for the sygnoil and the prevy scale - - - .• -6G8 

fur the great seole ' .«». . *. -89 '0 

Item, for the wrytynge and inrolynge * • , - - -800 

Item, fbr wax, lace, and cxamcnaciun -a,- - - -034 

Item, to the elerkes for exjicdycioii •# - - - - 0 10 0 

Itcmp for lymnynge and for the skyn > • -100 

Item, payed to the serovener, for wrytingo of the indenturea of the surrender for the fellbia of 
truste unto the master aiuf wordyns of thA coin|ianye and thayre successors - - 0 14 0 


SI 1 0 


t Thno w(xe the rcgulationivvf a Cathotie princess ; but on equal authority was given by her Protestant 
oueecssors, who must certainly have hod a very difTcrent opinion of sediiioHs and Aerefioai boots, Nkb, 
Or iff, 163 
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U. We, of our own special favour, ceryiin knowlcd^, and mere motion, 
do jrill, give, and grant for ourselves, our heirs and successors of the above- 
mentioned queen, to our beloved and faithful liegemen, 

Thomas Dockwray (Master) 

John Cawooo, Hknrt Cokb (Keepers or Wardens) 
(The*Freeinen or Commonalty, oi nouies^, 

a 

freemen of the mystery or art of a stationer ^f our city sof l^ondon, and 
suburbs thereof, that from henceforth they may be, in deed, fiu't, and^iamc, 
one body of itself for ever, and one society cori>orated for ever, with one master 
and two keepers or wanlens, in the society of the same mystery or art of ua 
stationer of the cHy aforesaid, and that they*may enjoy a perpetual suc- 
cesiion. 

III. And further. We of our own special favour, certipii knowledge, and 
mere motion, do by these presents ordain, create, erect, make, and constitute 
the aforcsahl Thomas Dockwray the master of the same mystery or art of a 
stationer of the aforesaid city for one year next ensuing^ and the aforesaid 
John Oa>vo(Ml and Henry (Jooke, the ketq>crs or wardens of the same^nystery 
or art of a stationer, of the aforesaid city, for one ^eur next ensuing ; and we 
by these presents do make, create, and constitute the foresaid ninety-font; 
persons the commonalty of the said mystery or art of the city aforesaid. 

IV. And further, W c ordahi, create, erect, make, and constitute, hy these 

presents, the aforesaid master and keepers, or wardens and commonalty, one 
body, in deed anti name, of themselves for ever, and one society for ever cor- 
porate with one master and.two keepers or wardens and the commonalty of 
the same mystery or art of a stationer of the city of London aforesaid. And 
we do incorporate the same rnastifr, keepers, or wardens and commonalty, and 
hy these presents wc do really and fully will, grant, create,* erect, ordain, 
make, declare, and constitute the said master and keepers, or wardens and 
commonalty, a body corporate,* to continue for ever, by tile name of the 
master and keepers, or wardens and commonalty of the mystery or art of a 
stationer of the city pf London : and tlyit the same master and keeper, or* 
wardens and commonalty, may from henceforth have a pcr]>ctual succession : 
and that the master and keepers, or wardens and coirmioiialty, and •their suev 
cessors for ever may be styled, intitled, and called hy the name of tlie master 
and keepers, or wardens and commonalty ^f the mystery or art of a stationes 
of the city of London : and that they may be able to plead and to be im- 
pleaded, to ans\fer and to be answered that name in all and singular 
matters, suits, and plaints, actions, 4em»ds, and causes, before any of our 
judges and justices whomsoever in an/ courts or places whatsoever : aipl that 
they may have a common seal to serve a^d to be u^cd for their aifairs and 
business ; and for the sealing of all and singular their decA and writings any 
wise touching or concerning their affairs ancl business. • 

V. And that the same master and keepers, or wardens and commonalty, 
and their successors, may from time to time make, and ordain, and establish. 
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Cor the good and well ofdering end gorening of the Menen of the Coreeaad 
art or mystery, and of the foresaid society, ordinances, provisions, and laws, 
as often as they shall see proper and convenient. 

VI. Provided that those ordinances, provisions, and laws, be in no wise 
repi^piant or contrary to the laws and statutes of this our kingdom of Eng- 
land, or in prejudice, to the commonweal of our same kingdom. 

VII. And that the same and their successors for ever are enabled and may 
lawfully and safely, without molestation or disturbance of us, or the heirs or 
successors of our foresaid queen, or of any other person, hold, as often as 
they please, lawful and honest meetings of themselves for the enacting such 
'^WB. and ordinances, and transacting other business for the benefit of the 
same mystery or art, and of the same society, and for other lawful causes in 
the manner aforesud. 

VIII. And that the foresaid master and keepers, or wardens and the com- 
monalty of the said mystery or art of a stationer, of the foresaid city, and 
their successors, or the greater part of them being assembled lawfully and in 
a convenient place, may yearly for ever, or oftener, or seldomer, at such times 
and plates within lUie saideity, as they shall think fit, choose from amongst 
themselves, and make one master and two keepers, or wardens, of same 
mystery or art of a stationer of the foresaid city, to rule, govern, and super- 
vise the foresaid mystery and society, and all the men of the same mystery, 
and their business $ and to remove and displace the former master and the 
former keepers, or wardens, out of those offices, as they shall see best. 

IX. And that if, and as often as^ it shall happen in any flection that the 

master and keepers, or wardens, and the foresaid commonalty, are equal in 
votes, one part against another, in such an election, that then, and so often, 
the master of the foresaid mystery, if there »shall be then any master, or the 
upper keeper or warden of that mystery, if there shall then be no master, 
may have two votes in such elections. « 

X. And that the master and keepers, or warden^; and commonalty of the 
foresidd mystery, and their successors for the time being shall be deemed fit 
and able persons in law as well to give, grant, and to leS their lands and tene- 
ments, possessions, goods, and chattels, as to purchase, possess, take, and 
receive for themselves and their successors, lands, tenements, possessions, 
goods, chattels, and inheritaq.ees to be bad, enjoyed, and possessed by them- 
selves and their successors for ever, the statute against putting lands and 
tenements in mortmain, or any other statute, act, or ordinance tathe contrary 
notwithstanding. 

XL Provided that the said lands, tenements, and inheritances, so to be pur- 
chased and to be possqfwcd by them/ be within our said city of London, or 
suburbs, or the liberties of the same city ; and so that they do not in any 
wise ex&ed the yearly value of twenty pounds of lawful money of England. 

XII. lif oreover. We will, grant, ordain, and constitute for ourselves and 
the successors of our foresaid queen that no person within this our kingdom 
of England, or dominions thereof, either by himself or by his journeymen. 
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aemmts^orbyaaybtherpflKoo, ptietUe or exeidae the art or mystery 
of prindni^ or stamping any Inm^ or any thing to be sold or to be bafgdned 
for within this our kingdom of England^ or the dominions thereof^ unless the 
same person is or shall be one of the society of the foresaid mystery or art of 
a stationer of the dty aforesaid, at the time of Ids foresaid printing or stamp- 
ing j or has for that, purpose obtained our licence or the licence of the heirs 
and successors of ourTor^paid queen. 

XIII. Moreover, We will, grant, ordain, and constitute, for oursdves, the 

heirs and successors of our smd queen, to the foresaid master, keepers, or 
wardens and the commonalty of the mystery or art of a stationer of the foresaid * 
city of London, and to their successors for ever, that the foresaid master add 
keepers, or wardens, and their successors for the time being, shall very law- 
fuliy as well search, as often as they please, any place, shop, house, chamber, 
or building, of any stamper, printer, binder, or seller, of Any manner of books 
within our kingdom of England, or dominions thereof, concerning or for any 
books or things printed, stamped, or to be printed or stamped, and to seize, 
take away, have, bum, or convert to the proper use of the said society all 
and singular those books and those things, whicMwe difshall be (Arinted or 
stamped contrary to the form of any statute, act^pr proclamation made or to 
be made. « 

XIV. And that if any person shall practise or exercise the foresaid art or 
mystery contrary to the form above described } or shall disturb, refuse, or 
hinder the foresaid master and keepers, or wardens, for the time being, or 
any one of them for the time being, to q^ake the foresaid search, or to seize, 
take away, or bum, the foresaid books or things, which are, or any one of 
which has beftn printed or stamped, or are to be printed or stamped, contrary 
to the form of any statute, act,<or proclamation, that then the foresaid master 
or keepers, or wardens for tHb time being, shall imprison orkend to gaol, or 
cither of them, shall imprison or^end to gaol every such penon so practising 
or exercising the foresaid*art oi^mystery contrary to the form aforesdd, or so 
that, as aforesaid, the disturber, refuser, or hinderer,* shall there remain 
without bail or maioprize for the space of three months ; and that the same 
person so practising the art or mystery a&resaid contrary to the sud form, 
or so that, as aforesaid, the disturber, refuser, or hindercr shall tihy or cause 
to be paid for every such practising or exercising as aforesaid, contrai*/ to the 
said /orm, and for every such disturbance, let or hinderance, one hundral 
shillings of lawful money of England, one moiety thereof to ns, our heirs, 
and successors bf thq foresaid queen, and the other moiety thereof tb the 
foresaid master, keepers, or warden# and commonalty, &c. In witness 
whereof, the King and Queen at \l^tminster. May 4. By Writ of Privy . 
Seal, &c. 

Queen Elizabeth, upon her first *cofiing to the crow^ by her 
Letters renewed and confirmed the foregoing charter, in the fol- 
lowing manner 
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RENEWAL OF THE CHARTER BY ELIZABETH. 1558. 

The Queen, to whom these Presents, &c. 

Greeting : 

Wc have seen the Letters Patents of the Lord Philip, King, and the Lady 
Mary, late Queen of Bngland, our most dearly beloved sister, to the master, 
keepers, or wardens and commonalty of the mystery or art of a stationer of 
our city of Londod, lately granted at Westminster on the fourthe day of May, 
in the Srd and 4th years of their reigns : 

[Here the Charter is recited verbatim, as it was granted by Philip and 
" Mary, printed in the preceding pages, and then confirms the same in 
the following words.] 

And we ratifying and allowing the foresaid letters, and all and every thing 
contained therein, do, as much as in us lies, accept and approve them for 
ourselves, our heirs, and successors, and do ratify and confirm them to our 
beloved Reynold Wolfe, now the master of the foresaid mystery or art of a 
stationer, and Michfi^l Lol^y and Thomas Duxwcll, the keepers or wardens 
of the same mystery, and to their sueecssors, in such manner as the foresaid 
recited charter and letters do reasonably in themselves testify. In witness 
whereof, &e. The Queen at Westminster, on the tenth day of November, 
and* In the first year of our reign. 

Besides this confirniation by Queen Elizabeth, the charter by 
Philip and Mary was exemplified in the I9th year of Charles II. 
on the 10th of August, 1667, at the request of Humphry Robinson, 
the then master, and Evan Tyler and Jflichard Royston, the then 
wardens of the company. But in 1684 Charles II. granted, or 
perhaps rather forced, a charter containing some additions which 
the then reigning mode of paving the way to arbitrary power 
seems to have dictated. Such an abstract is here given of this 
cluirter as will sufficiently show nature. 

CHARTER BY CHARLES II 
•» 

Tlic KING, to all those to whom these Presents shall come, greeting : — 

1. Whereaa King i’hilip and Qpcen Mary by their Lctteis Patents sealed 
with their Great Seal of England, dsLcd ct Westminster on the fourth day of 
May the third and fou|;th years of their reigns, have for themselves and the 
heirs and successors of ^he said queen, given and granted to their beloved and 
faithful aegemen, Thomas Dockwray, John Cawoad» Henry Coke, William 
Bonham, |uid to divers other persons named in the same letters patents, being 
freemen of the mystery or art of stationers of the city of London and suburbs 
thereof, that they in deed, fact, and name, shall be one body of themselves 
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for erer, and one perpetual society corporate of one maater and two keepers, 
or wardens, in the society of the satne mystery or art of stationers of the city 
aforesaid ; and that they mif^ht have a perpetual succession. 

[Here the remainder of the charter is in the same manner recited, in 
clauses II. to XVI.] 

XVII. Wliereas oUr l>cloycd subjects, the maltcr aifd keepers, or wardens 
and commonalty, of the mystery or art of stationers of* the city of London 
have humbly Inssought us that we, by our Icttcf^ patents, under our own ^rcat 
seal of Kn{(land, would be graciously pleased to ratify and confinii tlie fore* 
cited letters patents, and all the liberties, franchises, and privileges contain<Ml 
therein. And, . 

XVIII. Further have also besought us, that by the same our letters patents 
such provisions might be made in them that the governing part of them, the 
aforesaid master and keepers, or wardens and commonalty, of the mystery oi 
art of stationers of the city of London, and also the clerk of the same society 
should for the future be such person as we mightaccount faithful and obcdicnl 
to us, our heirs and successors ; and that after the election of all such pcrsoiiE 
into any place of government in the society aforesaid, snch person upon jiisl 
complaint to be made to us, our heirs, and to oiir successors in our councilj 
might be liable to be removed by an order of our council : and that they shkll 
iinniediately thereupon proeped to the election of some other fit person in lib 
or their place or places. 

XIX. We, therefore, willing and desiring the safety of our beloved subjects, 
the master and keepers, or wardens and^.ominonalty of the mystery or art ol 
stationers of ^thc city of London, do, of our special grace, certain knowledge 
and mere motion, for us, our heirs, and successors, ratify, allow, approve am 
confirm to the foresaid master and keepers, or wardens and commonalty u 
the mystery or art of stationers of the city of London, and to their successor 
for ever, the foresaid *i(prc-rcciffcd letters patents, and all •and singular tin 
concessions or grants, liberties, privileges, franchises, and immunities, sped 
fically contained in the same letters patents under the provisions and rcguki 
tions mentioned hereafter in these our letters patents. 

These unjust and illegal additions were all subsequently re- 
pealed and declared null and void by.a special act of parHamem 
in d;be second year of King WiHiam and Queen Mary (1690^ ; 
which act agpin absolutely confimis.the original charter by Philip 
and JWary, in the following wordjf 

And be it enacted by the authoAty aforc8aid,^that all and every of thc^ 
several companies and corporations of wthe said city shall from henceforth 
stand and be incorporated by such name and names, aSd in sudh sort ami 
manner, as they respectively were at the of the said judgmeitt given, and 
every of them are hereby restored to all and every the lands, tenements, here- 
ditaments, rights, titles, estates, liberties, powers, privileges, precedencies, 
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uid immunities, which they lawfully had and enjoyed at the time of givtoft 
the said judgment; and that as well all surrenders, as charters, lettera 
patents, and grants for new incorporating any of the said companies, or 
touching or concerning any of their liberties, privileges, or franchises, made 
or granted by the said late King James, or by the said King Charles the 
Second, since the giving of the sud judgment, shall be void, and are hereby 
declared null and void, to all- intents and purposes whatsoever. 2 W. & M. 
8688. 1. cap. 8, § 1^. 

Thus the charter of Philip and Mary, 1556, renewed by 
Flizabeth, 1559, exemplified in 1684, and confirmed by William 
and Mary in 1690, is the existing charter of the Stationers’ 
Company. 

We shall now give a copy of the Grant, or Constitution, which 
made the STATIONERS a Livery Company of the City of 
London :~1560. 

IlENSELL, Mayor. 

, Jovis 1* die FebruariCanno sccundo Dominae Elizas Reginae, &c. 

It was this day ordered and agreed, at the earnest suit and prayer of John 
Cawood, and divers other said persons being freemen of this city in the 
fellowship of the stationers, that the same fellowship from henceforth shall 
be permitted and suffered to have, use, and wear a livery and livery-hdbd in 
such decent and conily-wise and order as the other companies and fellowships 
of this city, after their degrees, do commonly use and wear ; and that they, 
the said stationers, shall cause all such, and as many of their said fellowship as 
conveniently may be able, to prepare and make ready the same liveries with 
speed, so that they may from henceforth attend and writ upon the lord mayor 
of this city, at all common shews hereafter to be made by the citizens of the 
city, in such and like manner and sorte as the other citizens of the said citie, in 
such and lyke manner and sorte as the other cifizens of the said city, for the 
honour of the same citye so long tyme past, have^one, and yet dayley do, as 
occasion shiJl require. 

STAR-CHAMBER DECREES FOR REGISTRY, RESTRICTION, AND 
C^NSORSBl'P OF THE PRESS. 

Decrees of the I^ordi in the Star^hambete, touchings Printere, Statwnere^ 4-c. 

23 JWfifV, Eth. 28, 1586. Order* them *ent to ArchhUhop fPhitg'ft. 

Whereas sundrie decrees and ordinances have, upoq grave advice and deli- 
beration, been made and published for the repressing of such great enormities 
and abuses as of late (most men in tyme past) haue been commonlye used 
and practised by diverse contemptuouse and disorderly persons, professing the 
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arte or mlsterie orprinting and sellingiof books; and yet, notwithstanding 
the said abuses and enormities are nothing abated, but (as is found by expe- 
rience) doe rather more and more increase, to the wilful and manifest breach 
and contempt of the saide ordinances and decrees, to the great displeasure 
and oilence of the queen’s moste excellent hy reason whereof sun* 

drie intolerable Offerees, troubles, and disturbances, hare happened, as well 
in the church as in the ci^e goremment of the state and Commonweale of this 
realme, which seem to have growen, because She payncs tfhd penalties, con- 
teyned and sett downe in the same ordinances and decrees, have been too ^ 
light and small for the correction and punishment of so grievouse and hey- 
nouse offences, and so the offenders and male^tors in that behalfe, hicre n8t 
!>een so severely punished, as the qualitie of their offenees hath deserved : her 
majestie, therefore, of her moste godlie and gracious disposicion, being 
careful that speedie and due reformacion be had of tho’abuses and disorders 
aforesaid, and that all persons using or professing the arte, trade, or mysterie 
of printing, or selling of books, should from henceforth be ruled and directed 
therein by some certeyn and knowen rules, or ordinances, which should be 
inviolablie kept and observed, and the breakers and offenders of the same to 
be severely and sharplic punished and corrected^, hathc stray tly charged and 
required the most reverend father-in-God, the archbishop of Canterburie, and 
the right honourable the lordcs, and others of her majesties privy counq{l, to 
see her majesties said most gracious and godlie intention and purpose to be 
dulie and effectuallie executed and accomplished. Whereupon the said most 
reverend father, and the whole present s})tting in this honourable cowrte, this 
23rd day of June, in the twenty-eighth year of her majesties reign, upon 
grave and mdture deliberation, have ordeyned and decreed that the ordinances 
and constitutions, rules and mtides, hereafter foUowing, shall, from hence- 
forth, by all persons, be duly hud inviolablie kept and observed, according to 
the tenor, purporte, and true intent and meaning of the san^, as they tender 
her majesties high displeasure; and as they wyll aunswere to the contrarie at 
their uttermoste peril. Videlicet. 

Imprimis, That every printer, and other person, or persons whatsoever, 
which at this tyme present hath erected, or set up, or hereafter shall erect, 
set up, keepe, mainteyn, or have anye printing-presse, rowle, or Aher instru- 
ment, for imprinting of books, chartes, ballades, pourtrayctures, pa^r called 
daiqyssk -paper, or any such matters, or •things whatsoever, shall bring a true 
note, or certificate of the^smde presses, or other printing instruments allreadie 
erected,* withid tennq days next coming, alter the publication hereof; imd of 

• ThwItwHlbeMaiOiatMr. PfttSMiiid, inUie Sboroinabte 6tar.€linnbcr pnettoe, • praoedaitft>r 
the act 39 Geo. 111. c. 7S» ** Fof the more eflbctoal Supprewioo of Sodetlea ertSblMiwl fbrSedhloiM and * 
Traaioiiabie Purpona, and fi>r better prerentiiig Trainiable and Sc^pkwa Piaetioei.” whan ho Intro- 
duced the twenty-third and subiequentclanaca ftar ftiterinf the pnoi by tlwtaiamor isi|iib^|lk» olavtry 
one who had a **pieH, or t^pca Ibr prinUng." ftNmdcn of type, and makenof prinUm pwm t with 
the printer’* name upon the front of eeery papv, or upod the Snt and laat kaeeaof ovevy tok, tai Icflble 
diaracten (the flrrt Idea in framing the bill waa, in eharaeteA not JpM than the body of At work!) with 
** tho name of the city, town, paiWi, or place, and alio thename, (fea^, ofOie iqiiare, atrael, lane, court, 
or place in which hia or her dwellieg-bouae, or ucuai |daee of abode ihall ha,” undw s penalty of twmity 
ponnda for every copy, if omitted: and fhxfber acopy lobe p reeerved of every thiav lo printed with the 
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the saide presses, or other printinj^ instraments hereafter fo be erected, or set 
lip, from tyme to tyme, within tenn dayes next after the erecting, or setting 
up thereof, unto the master and wardens of the companie of stacioners, of the 
cittie of London, for the tyme being, upon payne that everye person fayling, 
or offending herein, shall have all and averie the said presses, and other 
instruments, utterlye defaced, and made unserviceable fdr imprinting for 
ever; and shall also suffer twelve moneths imprisonment without bayle or 
inaynprise. * 

2. Item, That no printer of bookes, nor any other person or persons what* 
soever shall set up, keepe, or mayntain, any presse or presses, or any other 
ilfstminent, or instruments, for impri*iting of bookes, ballades, charte, pour- 
truyetures, or any other thing or things whatsoever, but onclyc in the cittie of 
London, or the suburbs thereof (except one presse in the universitie if 
C'ambridge, and one other presse in the universitie of Oxforde, and no more) 
and that no [lerson shall hereafter erect, sett up, or maynteyne in any secrett, 
or obscure comer, or place, any such presse or instrument before expressed ; 
but that the same shall be in suche open place or places, in his nr thc.ir house 
or houses, as the wardeins of the sasde ( lompanic of Stationers, for the tyme 
being, or suche other person, or persons, as by the saide wardeins shall be 
thereunto appointed, may from tyme to tyme have readic acccsse unto, to 
search for and vtewe the same ; and that no printer or other person, or persons, 
shall at any time hereafter withstandc, or make resistance to, or in any suche 
view or seitrch, nor dciiye, or keepe secrett any suche presse, or other instni- 
inent, for iiii|vrinting, upon payne that every person offending in nny tiling 
eontrarie to this article, shall have all the saide presses, and other printing in- 
struments, defaced, and made unserviceable for imprinting for ever ; and shall 
also suffer iiiiprisoiimcnt one whole year, withviut bayle, or inaynprise, and to 
be disabled for ever to keepe any printing presse, or other instrument for 
printing, or to be master of any printing-howsse, oj to have any benefitc 
thereby, other than nnelye to worke as a journeyman for wages. 

.*1. Item, That no printer, nor other person or persons whatsoever, that hath 
sett up an ye presse, or Instrument, for imprihting withki sixe moneths last 
past, shall hereafter use, or occupie the same,^;pdr any person or persons shall 
hereafter c^ct, or sett up any presse, or other instrument of printing, till the 

niune of tho cinpkiyer written or pTinted thcrcou, to be produced to any justice of the pence who shall 
re<|ulre to the same. This act was found pn^iant with so mueh harassment to indieiduals whose 
■ oN^uct might be perfectly clear of Intcntioiial tramgrossioD, or evasion of the law, an^ calculated to 
aflbrd such a har\'cst to the « mroon Informer (as an instance of which, one of them, from some inad< 
verlcnct or miseonceptkm of tho printer, talked , in the true spirit of venp espionage, exulthigly of the 
.'iOOO penalties of INV. each, for omitting the name vnon an annual pocket-book), that an act was passed in 
IS! 1 to restrict to twenty-five penalties, for any one and the same book, and empowering magistrates to 
midgate fven to SU and quarter semions to grant still further rdief. The aptrit of the act was, however, 
fifilowed up by the CasUemigh aili'ninistratlon in one of those (so noted as to be denominated, par exeei- 
Iraer, ' The Six Acts’) of Deeu ir.19, ** For the more elibctual prevendon and punishment of blasphem- 
ous and sedlftous libels,” 'kuthuriaing the breaking open of any house s^ppposed to contain copies of any 
work that the vcnUct of a jury had pronounced to be a libel, and to seise the whole: hut it went Ihrther 
to seal the dOL m of the poof printer, for -ipon any second oooviethm, after that act pamed (no matter 
how severe had been the punlshmerirfor the first ofibnee) he was rendered liable to banishment ftom his 
native country, for any dme whidi the court in its discretion might think fit to order; this Lord 
Casdereagh, in his tender mercy, denominated •• timpie banishment;* but if hit depurtUK ihould be 
delayed above 40 ilays, he then became liable to transportation for 14 yean. 
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excessive multitude*of printers, having presses alrcadic sett' up, be abated, 
diminished, and by death given over, or otherwise bmught to so^sroall a 
numl>cr of masters, or owners of printing-howses, being of abilitic and good 
behaviour, as the arohbishopp of Canterburie and bishopp of London, for the 
tyme being, shall thereupon think it requisite, and convenient, for the good 
service of the reidmq, to have some more presses^ or Instruments for printing 
erected, and sett up : and that when, and as often as the saide archbishopp 
and bishopp, for the tyme being, shall so tliink it requistte and convenient, 
and shall signihe the same to the said master and wardeins of the saide coin- 
panie of Stationers, for the tyme being ; that then, and so often, the saide 
master and wardeins, shall (within convenient tyme after) call the assistants Of 
the saide coiiipanic before them, and shall make choice of one, or more (as by 
tlsc opinion of the saide archbishopp and bishopp, for the tyme being, need 
shall rc(|uire) of siichc persons being free stationers, as for theyr skill, abilitie, 
and good behaviour, shall be thought by the saide master, wardeins, and 
assistants, or the more parte of them, meet to have the charge and goveniment 
of a presse, or printing-house ; and that within fowerteen dayes next after 
Huchc election, and choice, the saide master, wardeins, and fower other at the 
least of the asMstants of the saide conipanie, shall present before the high 
commissioners in causes ecclesiastical, or sixe or more of them, whereof the 
saide archbishopp, or bishopp, to be one, to allowe, and admitt everie suche 
person so chosen and presented, to be master and governoure of a presse, and 
printing-housse, according to the same election and presentment, upon payne 
that everie person offending contrary to t1|c intent of this article, shall have his 
presse, and instruments for printing, defaced, and made unserviceable, and 
allso suffer imprisonment, by the space of one whole yearc, without bayle, or 
maynprizc. Provided allwayeis^ that this article, or any thing therein con- 
teyned, shall not extend to tlm office of the queene’s majesties printer for the 
service of the realme ; Jmt that tjie smd office, and offices, shall be, and con- 
tinue at the pleasure an<f disposicion of her majestic, her heiVes, and succes- 
sors, at all tymes, upon the d^ath of her highnes's printer, or otherwise. 

4. Item, That noperson, or persons, shall imprint, or cause to be imprinted, 
or suffer by any nieancs to hia knowledge* his presse, letters, or other instru- 
ments, to be occupied in printing of any bookc, worke, coppief matter, or 
thing whatsoever, except the same booke, worke, coppic, matter, or thing, 
hatl^ bene heretofore allowed, or hereafter shall be allowed, before the im- 
printing thereof, accordmg to the order appointed by^the queene’s mejesties 
injunctions, andT be first scene and perused, Cy the archbishopp <ff Canterburie, 
and bishopp of London, for the«tym# being, or one of them (the qiicene’s 
majesties printer for some special service by her mijestie, or by somes of her , 
highnes prlvie councell thereunto appoynted ; and suche are, or shal be privi- 
ledged to print the boobes of the common lawe of this realme, fof suche of 
the same books, as shal be allowed of by thestwo cbeefe justices, «and cheefe 
barons, for the tyme being, or any two of them, onelye excepted) nor shaU 
imprint, or cause to be imprinted, any bookc, worke, or coppie, against the 
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forme and meaning of any restnynt^ or ordinaunce contdyned, or to be con« 
teyned. In any statutfc, or lawes of this realme^ or in any injunction made, or 
sett forthe by her majestie, or her highness privie counsell, or agiunste the 
true intent and meanL^g of any letters patents, commissions, or prohibicions, 
under the great seale cf Englande ; or contraiie to any allowed ordinaunce, 
settdowne for the good govcgnaunce of the Company of Stationers, within the 
cittie of London ^ upon pa me to haue all suche presses, letters, and instru- 
ments, as in or about the imprinting of any suche bookes, or copies, shall be 
imployed or used, to be defaced, and made uncerriceable for imprinting for 
ever; and upon payne allso, that everye offender, and offenders, contrarie to 
tills present article, or ordinaunce, sl^jal be disabled (after any suche offence) 
to use, or exercise, or take benehte by using, or exercisinl^ of the arte, or 
feate of imprinting ; and shall moreover sustcyne sixe moneths imprisonmept 
without bayle, or maynprise : 

5. Item, That cverie suche person, as shall sell, utter, or putt to sale 
wittingly, bynde, stitch, or sowc ; or wittinglie cause to be solde, uttered, put 
to sale, bounde, stitched, or sowed, any bookes, or copies whatsoever, printed 
contrarie to the intent and true meaning of any ordinaunce, or article afore- 
said, shall suffer three moneths imprisonment for his, or their offence. 

* 6. Item, That it shall be lawfull for the Wardeins of the saide companye, 
for the tyme being, or any two of the siude companie thereto deputed, by the 
saide Wardeins, to make searche in all work-howses, shopps, ware-howses of 
printers, booke-scllers, booke-bynders, or where they shall haue reasonable 
cause of suspition ; and all bookes, copies, matters, and things printed, or to 
be printed, contrarie to the intent and meaning of these present ordinances, to 
seaze and take to her majesties use, and the same to carrie into the Stacioners- 
hail in London; and the partie, or parties, ^.offending in printing, selling, 
uttering, byndikig, stitching, or sowing any such bookes, copies, matters, or 
things, to arrest, bring, and present befon; the said highe commissioners in 
causes ecclesiasticall, or some three, or more of them, whereof the said 
archbishop of CantCi’burie, or bishopp of Lon4pn, for the tyme being, to be 
one. . 

7. Item, That it shall be lawfull to and for the aforesaide wardeins, for the 
tyme being, or any two by them appoynted, without lett, or interruption of 
any pcison, or persons whatsoever, to enter into any howsse, work-howsse, 
ware-howsse, shopp, or other place, cr places ; and to seaze, take, and cfrrie 
away all presses, lettm, and other printing instruments, sett up, used, or 
imployed, contrarie to the true meaning hereof, to be defaced, and made 
uncerviceable, as aforesaid ; and that the saide wardeins shall so often as need 
shall require, call the assistants of their saide companie, or the more parte of 
them into their sride hall, and there take order for the defacing, burning, 
breaking,'* and destroying of all the saide letters, presses, and other printing 
Instruments aforesaide ; and thereupon shall cause al^ suche printing presses, 
or other printing instruments, to be defaced, melted, sawed in peaces, broken, 
or battered, at the smythes foige, or otherwise to be made unserviceable ; and 
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Che stttffe of the same eo defaced, shall Ivdelyver to th| owners thereof 
agayne, within three moneths next after the taking, or sealing thereof, as 
aforesayde. 

8. Item, That for the avoyding of the excessive number of printers within 
this realme, it shall not be lawfull for any person or persons, being free of 
the Companie of ^Slacioners, on using the trade br mysteric of printing, 
bookeselling, or booke-bynding, to have, take, and keepe licrcaftcr, at one 
tyme, any greater number of apprentizes, than Aiall be hereiiher expressed ; 
that is to say, every person that hath been or shall be master, or upper 
wardein of the company, whereof he is free, to keepe three apprentizes at one 
tyme, and not above ^ and every person that is, ox shall be under wardein,* or 
of the liverie of the i;ompanie whereof he is free, to keepe two apprentizes, 
and 2lot above ; and every person that is, or shall be of the ycomanrie of the 
companie, whereof he is, or shall be free, to keepe one appfentizc (if he him- 
self be not a journeyman) and not above. Provided allwayes, that this 
ordinaunce shall not extend to the queen’s majesties printer for the tyme 
being, for the service of her inajestie, and the realme, but that he be at 
libertie to keepe and have apprentizes, to the number of sixc.at any one tyme. 

9. Item, That none of the printers in Cambridge, •or Oxford, for the tyme 
being, shall be suffered to have any more apprentizes, than one at one tyme at 
the moste. But it is, and shall be lawfull, to^ and for the saide printers, apd 
either of them, and their successors, to have, and use the help of anye Jour- 
neyman, beeing freemen of the oitde of Loudon, without contradiction ; any 
lawe, statute, or commaundement, contrarl^ to the meaning and due execu* 
tion of those ordinaunces, or mv of them, in any wise notwithstanding. 

July 11, 1037. — deerpe of the Star Chamber a^onceming 
printing,’’ was published by authority, restricting the number of 
printers to twenty, besides his majesty’s priifter, and {he printers 
allowed for the Universities«tv* The letter-founders were at the same 
time restricted to fotir. 

The allowed printers at this time were, Felix Kingstone,^ Adam 
Islip, Thomas Purfoot, Miles Flesher, Thomas Harper, Jphn 
Beale, John Legat, Robert Young, Jc^hn Haviland, George Miller, 
Richard Badger, Thomas Cotes, Bernard AIsop, Richard Bishop* 
Edward GrifEn, Thon^ Purslow, Richard John Rawoith, Mat* 
maduke Hodkinsonne, John DaWspfl, John Parsons. The letter 
founders; John Grismand, Arthur Nichols,* Thomas Wright, 
Alexander Fifeild. — N ich. iii, 575. 
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Booki yeilM into the hands and dispositloag of the Master^ Warddas, and 
Assistants of the mysterye of the Stationbrs of London, for the reUefe of 
the poore of the saide Gompanie, according to the discretion of the Master, 
Wardeins, and Assistants, or the more parte of them. 

Mr. Baker, her migesties printer, hath yeUded unto the saide disposition 
.and purpose, tliese bookes fpllowihg, viz. : 

The first and second volume of Homilies. — The whole Statutes at large, 
with the preamble, as they are now extant.— The paraphrasis of Erasmus 
upon the epistles and gospells, appoynted to be read in churches. — ^Articles of 
religion agreed upon 1562, ibr the ministers. — ^The queene's injunctions, and 
articles, to be enquired of through the whole realme. — The profitt and 
beneiite of the two mostc vendible volumes of the New Testament, in English, 
commonlie called, Mr. Oheekes translation ; that is, in the volume called, 
octavo, with annotations as they be now ; and in the volume called, decimo 
sexto, of the same translation without notes in the brevier English letter 
oncly. 

Provided, that Mr. Darker himself pHnt the sayde Testaments at the lowest 
value, by the direction of the master and wardeins of the Company of 
Stationers, for the tyme being. Provided allwayes, that Mr. Barker do reteyn 
some small number of these fop-diverse services, in her majesties cowrtes, or 
ellsewhcro : and lastlye, that nothing, that he yeeldeth unto by meanes afore- 
said, be prqjudiciall to her imgesties high prerogatiue, or to any that shall 
succeed in the oflUce of her mujeslies printer. 

Mr. Tottell, printer of the lawc bookes, hath yeilded unto the disposition 
and purpose aforesaidc, these bookes follo^ying, viz. 

Tullie’s o.Hces in English and Latin. — Morall philosophie. — Romea and 
Julietta. — Quintus Ourtius, in English. — ^Mr. Dr. Hllson upon usurie. — Two 
English lovers. — Songes and sonnetts of the earlc of Surrey. 

Mr. Watkins .now wardcin, hath yeUded to the disposition and purpose 
aforesmde, this that followeth, viz. 

The broad almanack ; that is .o say, the sfime to be printed on one syde of 
a sheet, to be sett on walls, as usuallie it hath bene. 

ffi. John Daye, printer^ hath yeilded to the disposition and purpose afore- 
satde, these bookes following, viz. 

Calvin upon Daniell. — ^Pilgrimage of princes. — The jewell of joyc. — ^Prin- 
ciples of religion, by Decon.^Dering’s sermons in the tower.— Practise of 
prelatts. — Cosmographical glasse — ^All the prayer books, which Henry 
Denham had from Mr. Day. — Pete-* Martyr on the Judges.— Peter Martyr on 
the Romanes. — ^Poor man’s librarie. — ^TindaH’s, Frythe’s, and Same’s workes. 
— ^Bei.on’8 whole workes. — ^BuUinger upon the ^Apocalips. — Letters of the 
martyres. — Calvin’s cathecMsme, in sixteens.— Image of God. — Image of 
nature and grace. — Keliques of Rome.— Hawes's examinations. — Calvin’s 
sermons upon Ezechias. — ^Pomander of Prayers, in octavo. — Governance of 
vertue, in octavo. — Governance of vertue, in sLvtecns. — Ascham’s schole- 
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master.—Aaduuii's aflUm of Geniianle.-Saxon lawes.— Canons In En^sb. 
— -Vitaet moia JndlL*— Artienll raligbnis.*->E^istola GUdaef-^Sykgiltionn**^ 
l>raat in eclewten.--Fo]Te8t of bUtorie8.^A dialogue of Mercuric^ andtbe 
English sooldier.— 'Astronomers game. 

Mr. Newberye, wardein, and Heniie Denbam» assignes to execute the 
privilege, which befonged to Henr. Bynneman, decibased; have yeilded to the 
disposicion and purpose aforesayde, these bookes following, viz. 

The breife chronicle in the volume, or sise, called, decimo ftxto. Provided 
allwayes, that all addicions, which hereafter shall be putt to the same, and any 
other chronicle, that shall be sett forthe in the same, or lyke volume or size, 
shall be printed, and set forthe in the lyke brecfs order, and forme, that* the 
saide boke in decimo sexto, allreadie extant, is of. And all controversies, that 
may^arise towching the saide booke, or addition, or alteration of, or to the 
same, or towching any other chronicle, that shall conic foi^^c in this volume, 
or size, are submitted, and allwayes shall be submitted, and referred to the 
ordering and determinacion of the master, wardeins, and assistants for the 
tyme being, or the more part of them. 

Item, all these bookes and copies following, or so manyejtif them, as shal 
be found to have belonged to the saide Hcnrye Byunemeii, viz. 

Quarto . — ^Musculus commonplaces. — Cornelius Agrippa of the vanitie of 
sciences- — Digge his Straticos.— Arte of shooting in great ordinance. 

Gc/auo.— The Spaniards lyfe. — Booke of Gardening. — Collof|uia Erasmi. — 
Exercitatio linguae Latinae. — Gonfabulationes Hessii. — Justiiii historia. — 
Virgilii opera — Sententiac pucriles. — Psalny Rolfensis. 

Mr. Newberye, now wardftin, in his owne right, and of his owne copies, 
doth yeild to the disposition and purpose aforesaid, as follows, viz. 

Bullinger's decades, now readle to print. Allwayes provided, that the 
printers of it shall give certeyn leaves, that he lacketh. — Mr. Cooper’s postill, 
when Mr. Newbery hath sblde those* of the former impression, avhich he hath 
in his hands, being under an hundred bookes. And then he will procure the 
quires to enlarge it.— Panoplie of epistles, when he hath solifc those he hath of • 
the former impression^Chronicle of ten elqperours of Grecia, when he hath 
solde those he hath. — Galeteo ol^good manners. Life of Serving onen^Googe’s 
songs and sonnetU, now ready to print.— Perambulation of Kent, allinoste 
readie to print. * 

Item/ The said Henrye Denham hath yeillied these bookes following : 

Ptoquiu in n traunce.— The hoppe gardein^— Ovid’s mctainorphosi8.-«-1]ie 
courtier.— Cesar’s commentaries in English.— Ovid's epistles.— Image of 
idlenesse.— Flower of friendshipp.— Schqle of vertue.— Gardiner’s laborynth, 
Demosthene’s orations.— Two or three of Seneca’s tragedies. 
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A true Copy of the original Record remaining in the Rolls Chapel, of Letters 
Patents granted to the Company of Stationers, on the 8th day of March, 
1615, being the ISth year of King James I. for the Sole Printing of Primers, 
Psalters, Psalms both in meter and prose, with or without musical hotes ; 
Almanacks, &c^ in the English Tongue: and the A^ B, C, with the Little 
Catechism, f^nd the Cate,chism in English aiid Latin, &c. by Alexander 
Newell ; for the Help and Relief of the Master, Wardens, and Commonalty, 
and their successors for ever. Examined by Henry Rooke, Clerk of the 
9olls.« 

JAMES, by the Grace of God, &c. , 


To all Prynters, Booksellers, and all others to whome these Presentes shall 

come, 

Greetino. 

I. Whereas our dear sister Elizabeth late queen of England by her letters 
patents under the great seal of England, bearing date at Westminster the 26th 
dale of February, in the «i‘lrd of her late rcigne, did of her especial grace, 
ccrtuinc knowledge, and tnecre motion, graunt and give licence and privilege 
unto her well beloved subject Veimey Alley, gentleman, and to his assignees in 
reversion, for the termc of thirty years, to commence and begin immediatelie 
from and after the death and decease of John Daie and Richard Daie his 
soiiiie, by himself or by his assignees to imprint or cause to be imprinted the 
Psalms of David in English mcetv^, and notes to singe them The A, B, C, 
with the Little Catechism and the Catechism in Knglishe and Latinc, compiled 
by Alexander Nowell, with all other bookes in Englishc or Latinc, which the 
said Alexan(k*r Nowell before that had made or hereafter should make, write 
or translate, and hud or should appoint to be printed by the siud Vemey Alley 
or his assigncis ; and also all such other b'ookes whatsoever as the said Vemey 
Alley should imprint, being compiled, translated and set forth by anie learned 
man at the procurement, costs and charges of the siud Verney Alley, so that 
no such booke or bookes should <be repugn^ to the Holie Scripture, or the 
laws or« orders of this realiue, as in, and by the same letters patents maie 
appear ; which said letters patents the administrators and assignee of the said 
Vemey have assigned and sett over unto certaine persons in trust to the use of 
the master and keepers or wardens and commynaltie of the arte or mistery of 
S|acioner8 pf the clttie of London and their successors. 

II. And whereas also by our letters patents under *our great seal of England, 
bearing date at Harfields the 29th iaie of October, in the Ist year of our 
reigne of England, France and Ireland, and of Scotland the 57th, it is men- 
clone<{^ that wee, for the helpe and releife of our lovynge subjects bmnge of 
the corporacion of the master &id keepers or wardens and commynaltie of the 
arte or mysterie of Staojoners of the cittie of London, and theire successors, of 


* There ww a pm'ioui grant to the same purpose. Oct. S9. 1603. 1 Jamei I. tmt whidi wm luna rakred 
upon this second grant being made Art. III). 
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oure special ((nee, oeitaine kaowledge apd lueere moclon have given aud 
graunted full power and authoritie, priviledge and lycence unto the aaide 
master and keepers or wardens and oomynaltie of the mysterie or artO' of 
Stacioners of the cittie of London and to their successors for ever to imprint 
or cause to be impnnted all manner of hooke and bookes of Primers* loiters 
and Psalms in meetpr or prose with musical notes pr without notes* both in 
great volumes and in s&ail in the Kiiglishe tongue* which then were or at any 
time after that should bee 86tt forthc and permitted by us* oui^heirs or succes- 
sors or by any other person or persons thereto by us authorised* or^o 'be 
authorised to be had* used* read or taught of* by or unto our lovinge subjects 
throughout our rcalme of England by whatsoever name or names the B|kne 
booke or l>ookcs or aiiie of them were or shuutde be called (the Bookes of 
Coounon I’raycr usttallie rcadc in the churches of Englaiide* togeather with 
all bookes coiitcyned in the letters patents of the office of ov printer graunted 
to Rolicrt Barker and Chri.stopher his sonne out of the said recited grauiit 
alwaies excepted and foreprised) with prohibition to all other the subjects of 
us* our heirs and successors to print* utter or sell, or cause to bee printed* 
uttered or sould anie other booke or bookes of Pryinmers* PsalUrs and 
Psalincs in the Englishe tongue (except as in the said recited letters patents is 
excepted) than such as shoulde bee by the master dnd keepers or wardens and 
cuuiroynaltie of the arte of Stacioners of the cittie of Loudon or theire suc- 
cessors printed or cause to be printcil accordiiige to the true mcanciiig of flu' 
same graunte. ' 

111. And where in and by our said recited letters patents it further men- 
Cloned* That wee of our more abundant grAfc* certaine. knowledge and luecn 
inocion for the better reliefc of the said corporacion of the master and keeper 
or wardeins and comynaltie of th|^roistcry or arte of ii^tacyoners of the cittie o 
London and their successors* di^ give and graunte unto the saki master ant 
keepers or wanlens and comynaltie of the mistery or arte of Stacyoners of th< 
cittie of London and thcir^ucce^sors* full power* priviledge %nd authority 
That they the said master and keepers or wardens and coipynaltie and their 
successors should and might at sdl times, and from time to time for ever print 
and cause to be printeS all mai^r of Almasiacks and Progiiosticacions what 
soever in the Englishe tongue* and all manner of bookes and p^^iiiphlett 
tendinge to the same purpose, and which were not to bee taken or corstruei 
other then Almanacks or Prognosticacions beinge allowed by the archbishoppi 
of Can^rbury and bishoppe of London* or one of them for the time beinge* o 
by suche other person or persons as they or either of them for the^yme bekij 
shoulde in that behalfe atsigne or ap^int^ 6y what names or titles soever th 
same should bee entitled* named or catted* as should be printed within^ thi 
realme of Englande* with strmght commandement and jirohibicion to all an< 
singular other printers* booksellers and all other officers minitters and subject 
whatsoever of us* our heires and successors* that they or auic of theijp at ani 
time or times after that should not printe or cause U^bee printed anie of th 
said Almanacks* Prognosticacions or anie. other Almanacks or Prognosticc 
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cionSf bookes or pampbletts in thfi EngUshe tongue, tendinge to tlie same or 
like purpose, and that mighte bee in anie wise construed and taken as 
Almanacks and Prognosticacions by wbat titles or addicions soever the same 
were or shoulde be intitled or named; nor buy, utter or sell, or cause to bee 
bought, uttered or soulde anie other Almanacks, Prognosticacions or other 
bookes in the Englishe ton^e tendinge to the same puipose, then snche onelie 
as shoulde bee printed by the saide master and keepers or wardens and 
comynaltie of the misterie Vr arte of stacioners' of the cittie of London and 
theiro successors, as in and by the saide recited letters patents more pldnelie 
appeareth, which saide recited letters patents by us graunted the saide master 
andc keepers or wardens of the art, or misterie of stacioners of the cittie of 
London have surrendered to us in our court of Chauncerie, and which wee 
have accepted. 

IV. Now knowyec that wee for the helpe and reliefe of the saide corpora- , 
cion of master and keepers or wardens and comynaltie of the arte or misterie 
of stacioners of the cittie of London and theire successors, of our special 
grace, certaine knowledge and meere mocion have given and graunted, and by 
these presents for us, our heirs and successors doe give and graunte full 
power, authorities’ priviledge and licence unto the saide master, and keepers or 
wardens and comynaltie of*' the misterie or arte of stacioners of the dttie of 
London and to theire successors for ever, to imprinte or cause to bee imprinted 
all 'manner of booke or bookes of Prymmers, Psalters and Psalms in meeter or 
prose with musicall iioates or without noates both in great volumes and in 
small, in the Englishe tongue, which now l>ce or at anie time hereafter shall 
bee sett forthe and permitted by us, our heirs or ^successors, or by anie other 
person or persons thereto by us, our heirs or successors, authorized or to bee 
authorized, to bee had, reade, used or tavght of, by, or unto our lovinge 
subjects throughout our realme of Englande b^^hatsoever name or names the 
same booke or bookes, or anie of them are or shall ^bee called (The Booke of 
Common Prayer usuallie reade or to be reade in^lhe churches of Englande, 
togeather with all bookes conteyned in the letters patents of the office of our 
printer graunted to Robert Barkey and Christopher hip sonne, other then the 
saide booke and bookes of PryAiers, Psaltt^, J^salms in meeter or prose, 
AlmanacCis, Prognosticacions and bookes and pamphletts tendinge to the same 
purpose, which are not to. bee taken '’or construed other then Almanacks or 
Prognosticacions, alwues excepted and foreprised) ante priviledge or anie 
other order heretofore graunted or taken to the contrarie notiyithstandinge : 
straightlie nhibiting and prohibiting all other penon or pcv*8on8 whatsoever to 
piinte, utter or sell, or cause to bee printed, uttered or sould, or to be brought 
Into, this realme from ^ anie the part& beyonde the seas anie other booke or 
bookes of Prymers, .l^alters and Psalmes in the Englishe tongue (except 
beforeHixeeptedj' then suche as shall be by the master and keepers or wardens 
and comynaltie of the misterie of arte of stacioners of the cittie of London, or 
theire successors, printed or caused to bee printed according to the true 
meaninge of this our present graunt and priviledge, upon paineof forfeiture of 
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all sache bookes^ as Uicy shall impriau^ utter or sell contraric to the meaning 
hereof : The same booke and bookes so to^ forfeited to be seised uppon and 
taken by the saide master and keepers or wardens and comynaltie of the 
mistery or arte of stacioners of the cittie of Loudon and theire successors to 
theire owne proper use, benefitt and behoofe, and uppon such paines and 
penalties as may 1|(e inflicted uppon auche as contemne and infringe our com- 
maundement royall. 

V. Wherefore wee will 'and commaunde all and every the officers and 
subjects of us, oure heires and successors, as they tender ourc favoure and 
will avoid our displeasure, that they and every of them (if needc do require) 
doe aid and assyste the said master and keepers or wardens and comynaltie of^ 
the arte or misterie.of stacioners of the ciftie of London, and theire successors, 
in the due execution of this our grauntc and lycepc^ with cflecte, uccordingc 
to &e true intent and meaning of the same. 

VI. And further know yee that wee of our more abunefant grace, certaiue 
knowledge and lueerc mocioti, for the hotter relief of the suide corporacion of 
master and keepers or wardens and comynaltie of the niisterie or urtc of 
stacioners of the cittie of London and their successors, of our special grace, 
certaiue knowledge and mecre motion have given and grauntc<l, and by these 
presents for us, our heires and successors doe giv»and grauntc unto the saide 
master and keepers or wardens and comyiiultie of the misteric (»r arte of 
stacioners of the cittie of London, and theire successors, full power, priviledge 
and authoritie that they, the saide master and keepers or wardens and 
comynaltie and theire successors shall and maic*at all times and from time to 
time for ever printc and cause to bee pHuted all manner of Almanacks and 
Prognosticacions in the STiiglishe tongue, and all manner of bookes and 
pamphletts tendinge to the sani^urpose, and which are not to bee t^en and 
constnied other then Alman^ks or Prognostications, being pllowed by the 
archbishoppe of Canterburie and bishoppe of London, or one of them for the 
time beinge, or by suchlg)ther person or persons, as they or cither of them, 
for the time beinge, shall in that behalfe assigue or appoiute by what names 
or titles soever the 8':;me shall be intitled, named or called, as shall bcc« 
printed within this our realme of Englande^ 

VII. Wherefore by thes^rcsents for us, our heirs and successors wee doe 
straitlie charge, prohibite and commaunde all and singuler other printers, 
booksellers and all others the officers, ministers and subjects whatsoever of us, 
our heires and successors, that they or anie of them at aide time or times 
hereafter shall no( printe or cause to bee prilled or brought from the partes 
beyonde the seas anie of the saide Almaimckes, Prognosticacions or anic other 
Almanacks or Prognosticacions, booke%or pamphletts in the Eoglishe tongue, 
tendinge to the same or like purpose, and that male I9e in anie wise conitrued 
and taken as Almanacks and Prognosticacions, by v^at titles or ^dicions 
soever the same bee or shall bee intitled or named, nor buy, utter or sell, or 
cause to bee boughte, uttered or soulde anie ot*ber Almanackes, Prognostica- 
cions or other bookes in the English tongue tendinge to the same or like 
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puipose tlien« Buch onelie as shall jiee printed by the said master and keepers 
or wardens and comynaltie of the misterie or arte of stacioners of the dttie of 
London, and theire successors, uppon paine of forfeiture of all suche 
Almanackes, bookes, pamphletts and Prognostiicacions as shall bee printed, 
bought, uttered or sould contrarie to the lymitacion and meaninge of these 
our letters patentees^ and pppon pune of forfeiture of twelve pence for every 
Almanacke and Prqgnosticacion soe to bee printed, boughte, uttered or soulde, 
or imported, or brought into^ this realme from beyonde the seas^ and alsoe 
uppon«8Uch paynes and penalties as maie bee inflicted upon such as contemne 
and infringe ourcommaundrnente royall ; all which saide forfeitures to bee to 
fthe vse of us, our heires and.succes^ors. 

VIII. And moreover by these our letters patents for us, our hdres and 
successors wee doe will and commaunde all and sin^lar our officers, 
ministers, and suld^cts whatsoever, as they tender our favour, and will avoide 
our indignacion and displeasure for the contrarie, that they and everie of them 
(if neede shall require) doe ayde and assiste the saide master and keepers or 
wardens and ooraynaltie and theire successors, as well for searchinge of all 
suche person or persones offending therein, as in the due exercise and execu- 
cion of this our present licence and priviledge with effect, and in all matters 
incident to the same, accoidinge to the true meaninge of these presents. 

IX. And further know yee that wee of our more ample grace, certaine 
knowledge and niecre inociou for us, our heires and successors, doc by these 
presents graunte unto tlie saide master and keepers or wardehs and comynaltie 
of the misterie or arte of stacioners of the cittic of London, and theire succes- 
sors, That the saide master, wanleiis and aHsistanjtes of the saide corporacion 
for the time beinge, or the greater parte of {hem (whereof the master of the 
saide corporacion, for the time beinge, torbe one) shall have full and free 
licence, power and authoritie to constitute, •dbdaine and make from time to 
time such reasonable lawes, ordinances and constitutions, as to them or the 
greater parte of them (whereof the master >of the? said corporacion, for the 
time beinge, to he one) shall seeme good, profittublc, honest and necessarie 
accordinge to theire discrecions, for the good governmente and direccion of the 
saide master and keepers or wardens and comyua^c and of theire successors 
In, abouto or concerninge the due execution of these our letters patents. 

X. iAnd that the saide master, wardens and assistantes for the time beinge, 
and theire successors, or the greatest parte of them (whereof the master of the 
saide corporacion, for the time beinge, to be one) soe often as they shall con- 
stitute, ordiuue and make anie Such laws, constitucions and ordinances, as is 
aforesaide, shall and maie impose, rwsesse, ordaine and provide such paines, 
pum^hmenta and penalties, by imprisonment of body or by fines and amerda- 
mentes, or by either pf them, uppon all suche as shall offende against suche 
lawes, ordinances and constitucions, or anie of them, as to the sude master, 
wardens, and assistantes and, theire successors for the time beinge, or the 
greater parte of them (whereof the master of the saide corporacion for the 
time beinge to be one) shall seem necessary and convenient for the obserra* 
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cion of tlie saide ordinances and constitucions, and the same fines and 
amerdaments from time to time and at all times hereafter shall and male 
leade, take and hare to the use and behoofe of the saide master and keepers 
or wardens and comynaltie and of thelre snceessors without Impedlmente of 
usy our heires, or successors* and without ante accompte therefore to us, our 
heires or successors to bee rendered or made. 

XI. All and singfular which lawes, ordinancies and eonstitucions soe as 
aforesaide* to bee made, wee will to bee observed under tlic paines therein 
conteyned. 8o alwaies that the saide iawes, ordinancies and constitueions be 
alreadie, or shall bee examyned and approved by the chaiincellor of Eng^land, 
treasurer of Englande and cheefe jusdee^of either benches of us, our heires of 
successors for the lime beinge or anic three of tkem, and bee not contrarle or 
repugnant to the lawes, statutes, rights or customes of ourrealmeofEnglande, 
nor contrarle to the decree touching printers and boojisellers made In the 
courte of Starr Chamber the three and twentieth daic of June in the eighte and 
twentieth yeare of the raigne of oure saide deere sister Elizabeth late queenc 
of Englande. 

XII. And wee alsoe do by these presentes confirme, approve and nllowe all 
and every suche lawes, ordinancies and constitueions as* by the master and 
keepers or wardens and comynaltie of the said mfsterie or arte of stacioners or 
aide of thelre predecessors have been constituted, ordeyned and made for the 
good govern roentc and direcdon of the saide master and keepers or waAens 
and comynaltie and of theire successors In, about or conceminge the due 
execucion of oure former letters patents punted of the premises or anie of 
them : and which lawes, ordinances and constitueions have been examined and 
approved by the lord chauncelior of Englande, and !>y the chiefe justices of 
either banche for the time licinge under theire handes and seales. 

XIII. And for the avoideid)^ of all confusion which maie*happen in and 

aboute the premises, oujr will an^pleasure is, and by these presentes for us, 
oure heires and successdfs wee* do will and graunte. That the government, 
order and direccion of all affaires, matters and thinges coucerninge the execu- 
tion of this oure grpunte and priviledgq shall from time to time and at alf 
times for ever remainc ||holie and firnifielie in the master, wardens and 
assistantes of the misterie or arte of stacioners of the cittie of London, and of 
theire successors, and of the greater parte of tlipm (whereof the mastenof the 
said corporacion for the time beinge to bue one.) • 

XIV. And we further will and graunte for us, oure heires and successors, 
that this oure prdsente paunte shall be gopli and availeable against us,* our 
heirs and successors, notwithstandinge miie misrecitall or not-recitall of anie 
former graunte or grannies of the preAlsses or anie qf them to anie pecson or 
persons whatsoever; and notwithstandmpge anie tpisnameinge, not true 
nameinge or not nameiuge of anie of the premisses or *of ante 8f them j 
although expresse mencion of the certaintie pf the premisses or pf anie of 
them, or of anie other giftes or grauntes by us, %r anie our progenitors or 
predecessors to the saide master and keepers or wardens and comynaltie 
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iMietofore made in these presentes^^ is not expressed ; oi^anie other or former 
grannie by ui or anie our progenitors heretofore had, made or done, or 
mencioned to bee had, made or done to anie other person or persons whatso- 
ever or anie statute, acte, ordinance, provisions, proclamacion or restrainte to 
the contrarie thereof had, made, ordeyned or provided or anie other matter, 
cause or thinge whatsoever to the contrarie notwithstandinge. In Witness, 
&c. Witness our self at Westminster the eighte daie of Marche. 

Per Breve de Private Sigillo, &c. 


* I shall conclude* this ^citation of Charters, Decrees, Grants, 
and Privileges, giving monopolies of the labours of the Press to 
various bodies and individuals, with a curious note upon the sub- 
ject, by Mr. Rowe Mores, copying all his quaintness of style and 
printing ; — 

Pleasant enough it is to contemplate the gradations by which the dispersion 
of knowledge amongst the people hath been effected, — en et ecce ! 

By restraints onthe founden^by restraints on the printer»— by exclusive 
patents for making paper--^ exclusive patents for printing Bi6leM, testamemg, 
and eamm, pr, hooka, neemn omnea libroa quoacunq; quoa in tempiia htffua re^ni 
nil 'Inanthwimua out poatea mandab.^^n lumping patent ! — ^for the Bible with 
annotathna^foT the N. Teat. — for paaltera — for primera — for catechiama — for 
pmpm^boohat and, to bring devotion to it*8 /ocu#, for ** living-voice of metre- 
paolm.^* 

For the Pandect — for the atatutea — for atatute-booka, acta, proclam. — for 

all manner of hooka touching the comm. law. 

For Lot. Greek and Nebr. — for dictionariea’-jfqT grammara—tor uccidencea — 
for the Criaa-croaa-row — for achool-booka generally. 

For Mapa and charta — ^for mapa, charta, atad ploti of England and fFalea — 
for aU mannera of , hooka or tablea touching coamography, geography or topo- 
*graphy. 

For ilifftc^or ruled paper for muaic^ior aonga. 

For a/m/viMref— for almanaca and brief chronielea^f or aingle hooka. 

And lastly, when entireties were all exhausted, by exclusive patents for 
tkinga printed on one aide qfa aheet or of any part qf a aheet qf paper— By the 
charter to the Comp, of Stationera^by taxes upon the UnweraUiea pud to close 
the whole by^a sweetener to authors of a leaaefor yeara of their own worha. 

Not but that indulgences of some^sort .were requisite in the infancy of the 
art ** when there were but few books and few printers within this realm 
which could well exercise and occqpy the srience and art of printing,” but 
these were granteu upon good consideration, dhe encouragement of a newly* 
invented ” feat,” which opened the hidden mine of knowledge to a besotted 
world, yet were they lew^ and to endure but a short time. Gra/Ma patent 
was for three years only, for the prinring of Coeerda/e’rbible. afterwards they 
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became aitmerouf aS briefe for flfc and i^ater, high wiada, hall atoima^ and 
thunder showers ; tenants at rack-rent and burthened with numerous poor, 
and for any other sundries which packed seeuntl, ari€m may be strained to the 
dam. of £ 1000 and thiee^half-pence» and bring grist to the CL and Si^* 

When the people began to emerge out of darkness into light, and to show 
a desire for Instruction, they were soon taught tq pay for their curiosity by 
these shameful patents, by which the most necessary bocdes were monopolised, 
and first of ail those which first of all should have been priWledged. 

But these patents and monopolies produced mussitations and grumblings, 
and a petition froin the inferior printers to the privy council against them ; * 
setting forth that they were contrary to, law, and that no such ought jto be 
granted.^and they affirmed that they might and would (and so indeed they 
did too) print any lawful book notwithstanding any commandment of the 
queen.— The House of (Commons took the matter into cqpsideration, and the 
patentees, the richer printers, making a virtue of necessity, deemed it expe- 
dient to toss a cade to the whale, and to yield to the Comp, of Sidt. in 1686 
certain books towards the relief and maintenance of the poorer.— here's a list 
of some : 

By Barker the Queen*M printer, — The N. Teit.-^he ptHraphr. of Eraem.’^ 
the 2 roli. of homilies — the articles of religion. * 

The Queen* s injunctions. — all “pro templis** and to l)c purchased by every 
parish in the kingdom. — but mark, it was the profit only of the N. T. ^ileh 
Bnrkpr relinquished, with a proviso that he printed them hitnselfe ; and with 
another proviso that he retained some for secret services, yet this was in the 
time of Q. Eliz. and these Jjooks the beginning of the reformation scarce then 
completed. 

Tottel, the /<iie-printcr, had more in him of the wisdom of the serpent. — he 
kept his /atr^books to himself,* and yielded Dr, fFilson uponmsurie, and the 
sonnets of th* carle of St^rreg. ^ 

The Warden almdnac todte stuck on xtalls. 

Another^ — Calvin upon Daniel, The practice of prelates,^ and The image of 
God. 

Another, — Agrippa of the vamtie of seizes, and Sententise pueriles. 

Another, ’■^The art of rhetoric, 'The courtier. The flower of friendship, and 
image ofidlenesse. , • 

But most of them with restrictions an j reservations yielded unwillingly thp 
remainder in fee of a squeezed orange, for HOMO HOMINI, — ^without a 
metaphor! 

Other examples numberless might beigiven, but we content ourselves with 
two of recent date because we are all iequainted with the plunder. ^ 

Baskett, the patentee for bible printing in Engl, having besides obtained a 
lease of their printing-house from the Univ. of Oxf. and^having also aa he 
thought secured the printing-h. at EdinMtrglt, immediately leviet^ upon the 
populace an advance of £60 per cent, on kibles and twium. pr. books, raising aa 
enormous tax upon the people for reading the scriptures, and for learning to 
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** praf hy rotejupon the beokJ* andlhis is wliat is called religion, he imposed 
upon the simple folk at his own price books printed on* bad paper and worse 
letter. — for lid. the duty chained by government on a ream of .paper he 
charged to the people 11«. so they were taxed thk way and that way, yet the 
assigns of MoaeaYkoA no part of the gains. 

More moderate were 'fhe Comp, of Stat. who for the additional Id. charged 
upon almanacs charged to the .people no more than 3d.— -«uch are the effects 
of charters and patents grant^l to leeches, and to such leaches only be they 
granted as to Rock and others who are panders for the devil. — ^but why are the 
people such fools?— romm. prayer and acripiute they may have for their 
tythe^r^iat almanacs they may revive The clogg, — or there is a vagabond 
Israelite who sells " Perpetual ' almanacs that lasts for ever.'^ 

But of Baskett more is to be said^ that not content with England, he 
for extending his monopoly into Scotland where was a patentee under like 
powers for Scotl. as Bask, for Engl, but Bask, calling himself King's Printer 
for Gr. Britain insisted upon vending his books in Scotl. under The treaty of 
Union, but that fFatson the patentee for Scotl. an ingenious man, should not 
under thb same Treaty vend his books in Engl. — this produced a contest, and 
the case was publisned at Edinb. 1720. 4to. — Rowe Mores, p. 77» &c. note. 


After the Grantu of Incorporation were obtained, it was 
necessary to raise a capital for carrying on the business thus 
vested in the Company. The sum of £.14,400 wa5 then fixed 
upon to' be raised by three description^ of stock, as follows 

First Class.— For the Master, vy^ardeus, and £. s. d. 
Court, 15 shares of £.320 each (called ** Assistants’ 

Shares”) \ . 4,800 0 0 

Second Class. — For the ^Livery, 30 shares of 
£.160* each (each denominated “A Livery 

Shire”) ' 4,800 0 0 

iTlilRO Class. — For the Yeomen, 60 shares of 
^1^.80 eaph (each denominated A Yeoman’s. 

Share”) ^ ^ ‘ . 4,800 0 0 

Total £.14,400 0 0 

« 

After iK>me time, these* shares being found too heavy for the 
yeomanry, half of them (viz. thirty), were divided into half 
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yeoman’s shares, denominated *£.40 shares ; so that the third 
class then consisted of thirty £.80, and sixty £.40 shares. 
However, the gradual advances of the trading speculations of the 
Company, chiefly by the additional stamp duty imposed upon 
Almanacks, reqigring a proportionate augmentation of capital, 
various shares have been added, till the capital hks been increased 
to £.41,280 in 336 shares, which payihg a dividend of 12 and | 
per cent, the total amount annually divided will be £.5,1^ ; as • 
will be seen by the following table: 


^MOibrr 

of 

^alARES. 

DENOMINATION. 

CAPITAI- 

Aanuftl DlTideMi 
oAftrlkSSaM 
|*rr C»l. 

TOTAL 
AMOUNT OP 
ANNUAL 
DIVIDEND. 

20 

IS 

Assistant Senior, at 400/. .... 
Do. Junior, at 320/. .... 

8,000 

5,760 

j:. 

13,760 

.£. S. 

50 0) 

40 0/ 

£. 

1,720 

• 

40 

Livery Senior, at 200/. 

8,000 

5,760 

A 0) 

1,720 

3t; 

Do. Junior, at 160/. 

#• - 

20 Of 


13,760 

• 

40 

Yeomanry Senior, 100/. 


12 10) 

10 0) 

6 5\ 

5 0/ 

1 m 

42 

Do. Junior, 804 ...... 



SO 

60 

Half- Yeomanry Senior, 50/. , . 
Do. Junior, 40/, .. 

13,760 

800 

1,720 

336 


■ • 



• 


41,280 


5,160 


The privilege of holding the stock-shares is fairly acquired by 
rotation, unless forfeited by contumely in refusing t8 abide by the 
mode which will be hereafter explained, of choosing, or fining for^ 
the renter wardeir; in about two years after he has thus served or 
fined, the young liveryman is called upon for £.40 towai^s stock, 
or a half yeomanry junior share; as also, six pounds and six 
pence for fees ; immediately upon the payment of which hp 
comes into his share of dividend, not subject to either increase or 
diminution, vfe. : £.5 per annum. X^me for payment of the £.40, 
by four instalments, is given.* M a few years more he is called 
upon to hold an augmentation of £.10, making a half-yeoftianry 
senior share, or £.50, paying a dividend of £.6 6 S 0 per ani^um. 

In about eighteen years after first* admission he gets, by paying 
£.30 more, a yeomanry junior share, or £.80, producing an annual 
dividend of £.10. Thus, as vacancies occur by the death 
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of his seniors, he acquires tlie higher classes of stock ; a rery 
fair principle, and most impartially acted upon; but the court 
reserve to themselves the privilege of calling only those to join 
their select body, ivho, from connexion with the trade of the 
Company, or whose respectability of life and convenient means 
of attendance, they deem most fit associates; it is very proper 
that TOme such selection should be made, the only question 
would be> whether, since the rota of seniority is abandoned, 
Ahe selection of their governors should not lie with the Livery 
themselves. It has been thought so in fonUer times, and 
acted upon, the particulars of which I shall give a few pa^s 
hence. 

The income from the capital thus advanced continues for life ; 
and if the member be a married man, and die, leaving a widow, 
to whom he by will bequeath his stock, she will likewise be 
intitled to receive the benefits arising from the same as long as 
she live ; and will also possess the right of giving the principal by 
will to any person or persons she may think proper, unless pre- 
viously disposed of by her husband’s will. Thus, Mrs. Beata 
Wilkins bequeathed her £.320 share to the company, which 
amount was laid out, See. (see p. 279.) But in case a husband die 
intestate, or omit to bequeath the stock to his widow; in a direct 
manner; she will not be intitled to a/iy advantage arising from 
the continued dividend for her life of per cent, but the prin- 
cipal of such stock, goes immediately to, the next heir; nor, 
should a widow who has interest in this company marry again, 
Vrill her husband be intitled \o the profit of the share she pre- 
viously had in the concern, but another person will be elected in 
her placd; who, as soon as he is chosen, is required to pay the 
principal stock held by such widow, to her husband, or some 
person duly authorized by him to receive the same ; and a siiailar 
cou^e is pursued in all cases where stock is required to be trans- 
ferred from one person to another. 

A part of the income of the Stationers’ Company arises from 
certain lands in the province of Ulster in Ireland. In the 
beginning of the reign of James I^ a considq|(hble part of this pro- 
vince wdfa vested in the drown by an act of attainder, against 
some Roman Catholics of distinction, who had rebelled: and soon 
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afterwards a project was suggested* by the earl of Salisbury, lord 
high treasurer to the king, for establishing a Protestant colony 
upon the forfeited estates. This scheme was approved of; and in 
1608, the king, with a view to the formation of sudi ^ establish- 
ment, applietf to the city of London, and offered to grant the 
citizens a great part ef the forfeited estates as ah inducement for 
them to undertake to carry the propos^ plan of settlem^t into 
effect. The citizens in consequence undertook the plantation of* 
the district; and king James, jm the 29th of March, J612, 
granted them ^ charter to authorize them, as a company, to be 
sMected from the corporation, by the style and title of The Irish 
Society,” to occupy and possess the lands ill question, which 
were divided into twelve parts. The total amount which had been 
disbursed by the city in completing this undertaking was 
£.40,000; and this sum was also divided into twelve shares, to 
correspond with the number of parts into whi<^ the lands had 
been divided; each share amounting to £.3|333 65. Sd. The , 
several corporation coinpanies that contributed to the colonizing 
of this Irish province, did not each subscribe equal portions of 
capital towards defraying the expenses; but, in order to make up 
the amount of each twelfth stiare of the whole, namely : 
£.3,333 65! 8d., they united under the twelve principal companies 
of the city, namely: OoMsmiths’, Grocers’, Fishmongers’, Iron- 
mongers’, Mercers’, Merchant Tailors’, Haberdashers’, Cloth- 
workers’, Skinner8*r«VintQeVs’, Drapers’, and Salters’, in such a 
way as to conveniently regulate their respective shares in the 
expenses incurr^; and according to the extent that each 

separate company had embarked in the proceeding. This 

arrangement will be better understood by the following example, 
by which it vrill be seen that the Statibners’ Company came into 
thd’list with the Skinners’, as principal . . . £.1,963 0 0. 

Stationers’ • 520 0 0 

White Bakera’ • * 480 0 0 

Girdlers’ . . * . « . . • . . 370 * 0 0 • 

One twelfth share of the whole disbursement* £.3,338 0 0 

9 


The estates were thmi conveyed oj tne Irish Society to the 
companies, acccuding to lots drawn; apd the management of the 
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Respective revenues of each division still remains in their hands. 
Tlie cities of Londonderry and Coleraine, with the lands, woods, 
ferries, and fisheries attached to these cities, not being susceptible 
of division, remained an integral property of the Irish Society of 
the city of ftndon,^ under whose management all *the unallotted 
emoluments were left, and who became^ .accountable to the 
companies before mentioned, for the nett proceeds of the rents 
and income of all kinds. 

Thus did the several joint companies become absolute lords of 
the confiscated lands, unencumbered with any farther charges or 
acknowledgments than such as the original compact between the 
king and the corporation of London in 1609 stipulated, and many 
of them have reaped pretty good profits from this speculation of 
their forefathers. It would not, however, be compatible with a 
treatise/* definitive in its purpose as this is, to digress into general 
remarks upon the difference of policy by which the twelve 
different bodies have been actuated ; I shall, therefore, only give 
an instance, in speaking of the renewal of the Stationers’ 
Company (which it will be recollected is a subordinate member of 
that co-partnership united under the Skinners’), of the extraor- 
dinary emoluments which are, ht the present time, derived by the 
shares in these estates. It has been already stated that the 
Skinners’ Company, with the Stationers’, White-bakers’, and 
Girdiers’ jointly funded, in different 'proportions, the sum of 
£.3,333 6s. 6^. The Skinners’ estate, which is situate near the 
city of Londonderry, was, about the year 1803, let on lease to Mr. 
Ogilvie, or Ogilby, a linen-factor of Dublin, who paid down a fine 
or premium of £.25,600 for hi& lease, independent of the annual 
rent fixed by the contract. Of this fine alone, the proportion 
which accrued to the Stationers’ Company for the original 
advance of its £.540, would be £.4,050 ; and each subscribing 
company would 'share according to its proportion of the 
£.3,333 6s. 8d. first advanced.t. 

* The Irish Society is elected anaiially at the Court of Common Council 
next foll<»aring the second day of February. Those members of the corpora- 
tion only are eligible who are of the livery of the twelve companies. 

t Though the temptation to enrich, in this sort of way, their coffers, has 
prevailed, for the most part, over a more liberal line of policy, yet some few 
companies as the terms of leases expired, kept their allotments in their own 
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The goverament of the Company of Stationers is^ by their 
charter (see p. 247), vested in the master, two keepers or wardens, 
and the commonalty,* who are ordained in the first charter to 

hands for the benevolent purpose of improving the condition of their tenantry } 
and as an instance of the more laudable system, and the* happy eOects that 
result from their philanthropic mode, it is but fair to briefly advert to the 
plan of economy adopted by the Company of Drapers. — It appears from the 
reports of various deputations sent over by this company in the years 181 7f 
1818, 1819, and 1820, with a view to inquire into the state of their portion of 
the settlement, in ofder to ameliorate its* condition, that, in a few years, a 
miserable and dejri^<^ peasantry has been brought into a rapid course of 
civilftation. The schedule of their rentals now lying beforq me, appears to 
have been dii'ided into various classes of property ; the first* comprising those 
Takf under 5/. a year, then those from hi, to 10/., and on from 10/. to 15/., 
and from 15/. to 20/., and so on upwards. Certain conditions are then offered 
to the several classes of tenants, which enable them to hold, immeduitefy^umder 
the proprieiortt such tenements and portions of land as* may suit their 
respective conditions in life; or to which the industrious may aspire — schools 
hare been established for the education of a^ who may be willing to receive 
it — edifices for public worship have been erected— >medical asylums for the 
poor founded— corn-mills built, and let at fair rents, under stipulations to 
prevent undue exactions from the indigent — markets and furs (not meetings 
of a mere idle and dissolute kind, bnt for ahe convenience of traffic) have 
been promoted — ^inns have be*en erected where accommodations of that sort 
had never before existed. The improving of the roads has been so regplated 
as to consult the most advantageous appropriation and generq) employ of 
persons wanting that sort of labour. And the general administration of the 
local offices has been prudbjitly refdl'med in all their districts f so that this 
company has now the high gratification of l>eholding their little colony, con- 
sisting of about twelve th^ueand inhabitants, approaching, by rapid strides, to 
a degree of civilization \^bich will render it ^^n Oasis ii^ Mid-Afric.’* 

* Mr. Nichols says, ** and a court of assistants but no such wor<^ are to 
be found in any one of the charters or renewals. The assistants were t|ierc- 
fore created by one of those ordinances, provisions, and laws,” which by 
clause Vv of the first charter, they were empoVered to make. These bye-laws 
are, however, kept from the commonalty : they j^ave nothing to do but to obey 
them. The bye-law under which the preseirt mode was established, is as 
follows : ** It is likewise ordained that*thq tliW and absolute power of nomina- 
tion, and election of master, wardens, and assistants, ifiembers of the livery, 
and of all other officers of the said society^ shall alwdys be and ren^n as 
usually heretofore hath beeft, only in the master, wardens, and assistants of 
the smd society ; or the m^jor part of them in a dburt^r courts of assistants 
assembled ; in which nomination and choices they shall observe the ancient 
ways, time, and piethod of nomination and eleefion which have heretofore 

T 
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hav^ perpetual succession, &c« The powers granted to the 
company by these charters will be seen to be of such a nature as 
would not be very fit to be acted upon in the present times. 
They had the rights of the inquisition itself over all literary com- 
positions — might sear 9 h houses for any books which they deemed 
obnoxious to the state or their own interest— might enter, as often 
as they pleased, any place, shop, house, chamber, or building, 
belonging to any stamper, printer, binder, or seller of any manner 
of books— might seize, take away, have, bum, or convert to their 
own use, whatever they shmld think was printed contrary to the 
form of any statute, act, or proclamation, made or to be mqde ! 
And that these odious privileges were at one time acted upon may 
be concluded from a charge made in the Company’s accounts for 
the year 1591. Item, paid for charges of search dinners, 10 
times,, at 3s. 4d. = 33s. 

In 1762 a schism also occurred among the members, headed by a 
. type-founder and printer, Jacob Hive. He called a meeting of the 
Company for Monday the 31st of May, 1762, being Whit-monday, 
at the Dog Tavern on Garlick-hill, to ** rescue their liberties” and 
choose master and wardens. Hive was chosen chairman for the 
day; and standing on the mpper table in the hall, he thanked 
the freemen for the honour they had done him — laid before them 
severe! clauses of their two charters**- and proposed Mr. Chris- 
topher Nonis, and some one else, to them for master, tlie choice 
failing upon Mr. Norris. He then proposed, in like manner, John 
Lenthall, esq., and John Wilcox, gent., with two others for 
, wardens, when the two first nominated were elected. A com- 
mittee was then appointed by the votes of the common hall, to 
meet the first Tuesday in each month at the Horn Tavern, in 
Doctors* Commons, to, inquire into the state of the Company; 
* which committee consisted cf twenty-one persons, five of jprhom 
(provided the master and wardens were of the number) were 
empowered to act, as fully as if the whole of the committee were 

been obsen'ed and uoed in the said society.” Whether this bye-law is 
exactly conaonimt to the charter itself, might, perhaps, if any good were 
likely to result from it, admit o^ a quesfion. Neither is there mention made 
in the cnarter of ” rentrr-wardens nor of the liberty of benefiting the stock 
efery year by an anomalous mode of choosing them. This bye-law was 
made sometime about the year 1682 . 
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present. July the sixth, being thelfirst Tuesday in the month, 
the newly-elected master, about twelve o’clock, came into the 
hall, and being seated at the upper end of it, the clerk of the hall 
was sent for and desired to swear Mr. Norris into his- office ; but 
he declined, andf Mr. Hive officiated as the clerk.in administering 
the Mth. A boy then offered himself to be bound ;’but no warden 
being present he was desired to defer until next month, when 
several were bound; some freemen made; and others admitted on 
the livery; one of whom, at least, has frenuently {Killed at Qu^d- 
hall in contested elections. 

I*do not find that any particular notice was taken of these 
proceedings; or of ''this rebellious election of^'a master and 
wardens,” as Mr. Nichols calls it in his Index. — Hive was some- 
what disordered in his mind. He was author of several treatises 
on religious and other subjects. He published in 1733, an oration 
to prove the plurality of worlds ; that this earth is hell ; that the 
souls of men are apostate angels ; &c. — For one of his pamphlets . 
he was confined two years in Clerkenwell Bridewell. Previous py 
calling the meeting just described, he published a pamphlet on 
" The Charter and Grants of ^the Company of Stationers; with 
observations and remarks thereon;” •in which he recited various 
grievances, and stated the opinions of counsel upon several points. 

I have a copy of this pamphlet now lying before me, the twentieth 
page of which concludes with the line, 

Excudebat, edebat, domabai,. Jacob Hive, Anno M,D€CLXIL 

Those who have been called on the court succeed in rotation to 
the higher offices of warden and master ; but vacancies arising in 
the court are filled up by the court itself, according to seniority 
of the livery, unless some particular reason interposes to tm^con- 
trary.f 

♦ Goagli*8 Brituh TopogrSpby, 1, 597, 537, and Nidi, /ftiec. 1. ."V 1. , 

t It mmy be also obsenfed, en ptuia^t, tl{pt*an alderman's gown is a sure 
passport to the Court-list. Any memiiei^of the Company who receives from 
his fellow-cidzeni that honourable distinction, is, as a matter of course, 
worthy of being called. He has to treat the Company with a dinnei; and 
then takes his seat at the board for life. But the honour is rather banen, as 
this adventitious elevation in the Company does not entitle him to hold any 
more stock than he might be previously entitled to possess. 

T 2 
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The trading concerns are fnanaged by a regular committee of 

nine members ; viz. the master, the two wardens, and jsix other 
stock-holders, who are annually chosen and are generally re- 
elected : but in case of a vacancy by death, or being called on the 
court, an election takes place, conducted in the following manner. 
The livery (stock-holders) are summoned to elect ; they meet in 
the st6ck-room, are called into the coUrt-room, and charged by 
the master with the duty they have to perform ; they then return 
to .(he stock-room and choose six, whose names are carried to the 
court— out of the six chosen by the livery, the court selects one; 
the livery-men are then called in, and informed upon whom , the 
choice of the court hath fallen. Annual election is practised, as 
far as the form goes, — but an attempt to supplant the sitting 
members would be futile. The duty of renter-warden is to attend 
on the first Tuesday in every month, to collect the quarterage ; 
there ai^e two of these officers, and they are chosen annually. As 
the mode of appointment of renter-warden is somewhat out of the 
cqmmon way, and rather a novel mode of allowing a man the 
choice of three things, namely, whether he will Jine^ or serve, or be 
put in rotten rotv, I shall attempt a brief detail of this piece of 
civic dexterity. Let it be drst premised, that the fine to excuse 
from serving is twknty-four pounds, and the expense in- 
curred, if you are chosen to serve, is about the same sum. From 
eight to sixteen of the junior livery-men are called upon, on these 
occasions, that a choice may be made. Upon appearing before 
the court, they are severally asked, " Do you wish to serve 
or fine, or he passed over ? Some, of course, wish to be excused 
serving, and prefer paying the fine, not being willing to bar all 
future privilege or profit ; but by far the greater number are de- 
sirous to serve, because it is the means of an introduction to the 
society of those most eminent in the profession to whicln theirs 
i^ allied. Well, the whole number having been thus ceremoniously 
offered their choice, and having given their answers and retired, two 
upon whom the court have pitched, and the selection of whom, from 
canvas made before-hand, can usually be very surely anticipated, are 
called in to be informed of the honour done them, in being appoint- 
ed to serve, and all the remaining fourteen, tiolens-volens, are told 
** that they are^iied the twenty-four pounds, to which is added JC1.6«. 
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for fees ! * If they do not pay sufih fine* no chance for future 
election remains open,— tliey are placed in what is termed rotten 
row; that is, immediately below the renter-wardens for the time 
being, and before those next in turn to be called to serve, where 
they must remain aU their lives, without tl^e privilege of holding 
itock, without being allowed to share in the profits of the Com- 
pany’s trade or revenues, or the chance bf ever arriving at court 
honours. No opportunity of redemption* can ever occur;* and 
many who consider that their prospects in trade can receive ^no 
benefit from a future connexion with the Company, aticl who can 
appfy their twenty-five pounds to a better purpose, voluntarily 
enter this independent list, which may be known by its being 
placed after a blank line, under the names of those who last served 
renter-warden, and between those names and the names of such 
as are next in succession to be called to this choice of office.^ 

The expenses on entering and going through the «everal grada- 
tions of the Company are as follows • * 

£. s. d 

Binding Apprentice— *Stamp8 for Indentures, if no 
premium be given ... ... ... ... 2 0 0 

Fees ... 0 10 6 

Oourt>room Fee, for wUich a Bible is presented to the 
Apprentiee ... ... ... ... ... 0 10 6 

When out of time. Making Pk'ec ... ... 1 15*0 

Admission to the Cloathing> .. ... 60 0 0 

Fees ... ^ ... ... ... 13 0 

Each Yeoman of the Company has to pay a Quarterage ^ 

to the Funds of ... ... ... * 0 1 4 

Each Livery-man ... ...... .020 

The Annual List is an expected, but optional, FeeHo the 
Beadle of ... ... ... .OH 6 

• The receipt for the fine given both to those trho wish to serve and those 
who wiuh not to serve is in form as follows 

Stationers^ Hall : * . ^ « 

Received *the * of the 8iun of 

twenty-four Pounds, for h)i Fine vu-uviug excused serving the Ofiice of 
Renter-warden of this Company for the Vear ensuing. 

Signed, Waiden. 

£.24. Fees £.1 5#. 

t This was formerly 20/. hut the company increased so rapidly that it was 
thought prudent to increase the livery-fine, for the sake of keeping the society 
more select, to 50/. 
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Two general dinners in the*year is all the livery get for these 
fees; namely, the Summer^ or Venison Dinner, as founded by Mr. 
John Sweeting (of which See hereafter), and the Lord-Mayor’s- 
Day Dinner^ nominally by the renter-wardens, who pay 

£,24 towards the expenses, as stated in p. 276, the«remainder being 

defrayed out of the Company’s hinds. 

• « 

The List of Charitable Donations and Benefactions lately pub- 
lished affords much curious information : I, therefore, subjoin an 
abstract of it. 

Abstract of the •Charitable Donatiom in the Disposal of the Court 
of Assistants of the Worshipful Company of Stationers. 

Mr. William Lam he, in 15fi7, an annuity of 6/. 13#. 4</., for perpetual 
relief cif the p<iur in the parish of St. Faith. 

Out of this annuity the Oompany pay 6#. 8^/. for a sermon at St. Faith’s, on 
the 6th of May ; and also ^ivc weekly to twelve poor men or women, six of 
whom must he free of the Statioiiers’ Company, one penny in money and one 
penny in bread ; the remainder, 1/. 2«. 8c/. to he applied towards one of the 
Company’s dinners. 

Mr. lAimhc also gave to six of the poorest men and six of the poorest 
women of the parish of St. Faith a good frieze , gown. The sermon is still 
preached, agreeably to the will of Mr. laiinbe, on the 6ih of May, when the 
twelve 'p<^nsioner8 are regularly rctpiired to Htend and receive their gowns. 

Mr. William Norton, Mr. John Nortoc^, his nephew, and Mr. Georoe 
Bishop, in the years 1594, 1610, and 1612, left va^ous legacies and gifts to 
the Companyl which, as they arc fully stated in pages 129, and 135-6 of this 
volume, I shall ii*^t repeat here. 

Mr. Christopher Meredith, in 1655, gave 10/. a-ycar, to be paid in quar- 
terly pensions to the poor of the Company. 

Mr. J(liiN Swkbtino, gave \\\»/vurscare pound share of the English stock ; 
a rent of 10/. o-year from the tithes of Dodington, in Northumberland, and 
another rent of 10/. a-year, front the tithes of Chutton, in the same county ; 
directing that out of the first year’s receipt 10/. l>e laid out in something ** to 
pieserve his Alcmorial in the Company which was ** bestowed on a silver 
cup, college-fashion, for the preser/ation of his memory.” 

He also desired that 6/. should be'bxpendedton two dinners (3/. for each 
dinner) for all the bachelors that are liooksellcrs free of the Company of Sta- 
tionersf^ shopkeepers of themselves in the city of London. After the first year 
the aniuial sum to be thus applied : to the master U>#. for a pidr of gloves, 
and 20#. to a godly minister, for a sermon to be preached on the 10th of 
August, or some day near it. With the residue a dinner to be provided, for 
the master, wanlcui), assistants, clerk, and such of the livery as should attend 
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at the church to hear the sermon : and hence is to be dated the Annual 
Venison Feast. 

Mr. Evan Tyler, in 1682, gpavc 7^* a yearly collation. 

In 1688, the sum towards a dinner from the Icjiacy of Mr. Lainbe 1/. 2#. 8rf. 
was consolidated with the 7/- 4i., to be expended at the Venison Feast. 

Mr. Thomas PJIrk^urst, in 1712, g^ve S7/.«to purchase annually 26 
bibles, with psalms, to be given to the poor. lleiicH! the custom of giving a 
biblc to every apprentice when he is bound. 

Thomas Guy, eR(|. M. P. an eminent bookseller^ aii<l the iuunihi*cnt founder 
of the hospital which bears his name, gave to the Company, in 1717* 1,00(1/. 

“ to enable them to add 60/. a-year, by ipiartcrly payments, to the poor 
iiiembers and widows, in augmentation of the quarterly charity.’* 

Mr. TiiKOPiiiLUs Cater, in 171t^» gave 1,(NH)/. to the Company, on condi- 
tion of their paying him an annuity of 50/. for his own life.^After his death,* 
40/. to be thus disposed of : to the minister of 8t. Martin’s, Ludgate, for a 
sermon, ]/. 10«. ; to the reader, 5g. ; to the clerk and sexton, i!s. 6t/, each, Rg. ; 
to fourteen poor freemen of the Company, 14/. ; to ten poor men of St. 
Martin’s, 10/. ; to ten poor men of Christ-church, 1/. each. The remainder, 
(being 4/.) towanls a dinner for the master, wardens, and as&istunts. 

Mr. Daniel Midwinter, in 1757> gave 21. to* be applied towards the ex-, 
pense of Catcr’s dinner, on the first of Deireinlicr. To this dinner 3/. a-year 
was added in 1772 by the will\)f Richard Brooke, «sq. ; and 30#. a-ycaf in 
1/98 by that of William Gill, esq. alderman of London. 

Mrs. Beata Wilkins, in 1773, -gave the picture of Doctor Hoadly, lord 
bishop of Winchester, now in the Stock-room j and the interest and produce 
of all the money arising from her forty-pounds share stock (computed at 
320/.) to be distributed, annually> amongst six poor men and six poorsvidows, 
not pensioners to the Company, 4n the month of December, before Christmas.^ 

William Bowyer, Esq. in gnve to the Company, ** for the benefit of 
Printing,” 2,0(X)/. three pc^ cent reduced Bank annuities, the dividends to be 
divided equally amongst three printers, compositors, oi^ pressmen, to be 
elected from time to time by the Court of, the Company, who, at the time of* 
election, shall be sixty-thrcc years old, or ilpwards, for their respective lives, 
to be pud half-yearly. 

Also, SfiOOl. four per cent consolidated ani|uitieH ; Uic dividends pi be 
divided for ever, equally, amongst six othgr such old printers, compositors, or« 
pressmen, for their respective lives, to be qualified, chosen, and paid, in 
manner as aforesaid. ' • " > • 

Also, 1,000/. three per cent reducqii Bapk annuities, the interest for the use 
of one journeyman compositor, be pfiid half-yearly. He must lie ” a man 
of good life and conversation, who shall usually frcqucqt some place of public 
• 

• Me. Cater received the aonuity to Chriomae 1719 : amTdied Mxm after. 

t The prodtiee of the thare wai laid out in the purchaae of B5fU. 11#. Id. five per eent nMry annultiei. 
The yearly dividend iKi 7 c.lSs.GcL To which the Court add 1#. 4k. to make the divUh^ to each 
annuitant IL lu#. 
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worship every Sunday, unless prevented by sickness, and shall not have 
worked on a newspaper or magazine for four years at least before such noml* 
nation, nor shall ever afterwards whilst he holds this annuity, wh'ch may be 
for life, if he continues a journeyman. He shall be able to read and construe 
Latin, and at least to read Greek fluently with accents ; of which he shall 
bring a testimonial^ from^ the rector of St. Martin's^ Ludgate, for the time 
being. T could wish that he shall have been brought up piously and vir- 
tuously, if it be possible, at. Merchant Taylors’, or some other public school, 
from peven years of age till he is full seventeen ; and then to serve seven years 
faithfully, as a compositor, and work seven years more as a journeyman } as I 
would not have this annuity bestowed on any one under thirty-one years of 
age. If, after he is chosen, he should behave ill, let him be turned' out, and 
another chosen in his stead. And whereas it may be many years before a 
compositor may bri found that shall exactly answer the above description, and 
it may at some times happen that such a one cannot be found ; 1 would have 
the dividends in the mean time applied to such person as the master, wardens, 
and assistants, shall think approaches nearest to what 1 have described.* 

** And whereas the above trusts will occasion some trouble, 1 give to said 
Company, in case they think proper to accept the trust, 250/.f 

*•* To each of Mr. lawyer's annuitants an engraved portrait of their 
generous benefactor is presented on the day of his election. 

'k'he journcyiniMi coiiqmsitors who have ctgo/ed this liberal bequest, are as 
follows 

1. Mr. Jacob Wragg, a coiiiposltor, whq died at Bury, in February, 1781. 

2. Mr. Hetchcr, formerly printer of a Newspaj>er at Cambridge, who died 
in 17 !> 0 . 

Mr. William Davenport, a young man ofi considerable ability, the son of 
a clergyman of Leicester, who had been apprenticed toMr. Strahan, on the 
recoinuieiidation of Dr. Johnson, he enjoyed it only two years ; died January 
2, 1792. 

4. Mr. Richanl.Bond, was a printer of some eminence at Gloucester, but 
his business failed, ami he was, when chosen, a compositor in the service of 
Mr. Bowyer. He diiMbJuly 2, 18€5, aged 80. 

6. Mr ^Matthew Brown, formerly a master printer, but failing in business, 
was fleeted to enjoy this annuity. He died in 1818. 

(i. Mr. Thomas Farn worth, the present annuitant. 

Of the other nine annuitants there have been frequent vacancies from the 
circumstance of none lieing admitted under the age of 63. tN. iii, 287f 8. 

William Strahan, Esq. M. P# in J784, gave 1,000/. one half of the 
annual interest to be divided in eqhal shares or proportions to five poor 
journeymen printers, natives of England or Wales, freemen of the Company ; 
the othe.' half in equal shares or proportions to five poor journeymen printers, 

• 6,«100L Modi mm immadiately tnaiCmed by the exoeulon of Mr. Bowyir ; and now stand in the 
luuiie nf Um Company; the yearl) dividend is 180L 
t This sum was apidu'd to UicgcnofBl purposes of the CompaoT. 
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natives of Scotland, without regard 4o their being free-men or being 
non-freemen of the Company.* * 

Thomas Wright, Esq. late Alderman of London, in 17M, gave 2,000/. four 
per cent Bank annuities, the dividends to be distributed as follows ; upon the 
first day of January 50/. 8#. amongst twenty-four poor freemen of the said 
Company, not resolving any other pension fromjthe Company, 2/. 2s. each. 
To the clerk of the Company 5/. 3«. for his trouble upon ihis occasion. And 
26/ 9^. residue of such dividends, for providing a dinner for the master, 
wardens, and assistants, of the Company, upon the day of distributiom 

Mr. Richard Johnson, in 1795, gave all the remainder of his property, 
whatsoever, to the Company, upon the following conditions : that they*allovA 
his sister, Mary Johnson, 50/. per annum, and 10/. per annum to his uncle 
Lockington Johnson, or to his wife, Elizabeth Johnson, during their natural 
lives. After the deaths of his sister and uncle, and his a^ife, the whole pro- 
perty to be divided half-yearly, among five very poor widow's, who have seen 
better days, above the age of sixty, whose husbands were liverymen, and in a 
good way of business ; were either stationers, printers, booksellers, or binders.’^f 

James Dodsley, Esq. a member of the (/ourt of Assistants, in 1797» gave 
,*121)/. to be applied to the general pur|)oses of the Company. 

Charles Dilly, Esq. in Novemlier, 1803 rbeing then a member of the 
Court of Assistants) transferred 700/. ,3 per cent annuities to the Comnany, 
tite dividends to l)e ** paid e({ually to two widows of livery-men of the Com- 
pany, who have lived in better circumstances, and met with unexpected mis- 
fortunes, but who, through theif conduct and manners in life, are deserving 
of superior help. And if there should be cundidates of sixty years of age, or 
upwards, I should wish them to have the preference.'' 

Mrs. Elizabeth Baldwin, %idow of Mr. Richard Baldwin* a lifery-man, 
gave 250/. stuck in the threef per cents, the dividends to lie laid out and ex- 
pended in the purcdiasc of five grqat coats, to be annually given to five poor 
livery-tnen or freemen oAhe said Company in the first w'cek of the month of 
December for ever. 

Andrew Strahan, Esq. M. P. now a* member of the C*ourt of /Vssistants, 
(first benefaction) in January, 1815, traiitfcrrcd 1,225 four percent annuities 
to the Company, the interest, viz. 49/. to be applied as follows, vii^! 

** Eight pounds per annum to each of tha six pensioners amongst my 
fathvr’s annuitants who shall have been aarliest elected into that list, in lieu 
of the 4/. which they at present enjoy. And whenever any of the pensions of 
8/. each shall be/lome \acant, the pensioner tvho shall stand first on the Ifet of 
my father's annuitants of 4/. to 8uccee<9 to such vacancy, without troubling 
the court to make a new election, except for the vacancy occasioned thereby 

• 

• The ymrlf dividend of this^ue»t U 39L Ite. lOd.— to which 5#. Sd. (partV a MiliwqRBnt dooakkm 
by Andrew $ti«han. eaq.) hw since been added, to make tbo divklend to each aonuflant U. 

t The fum of 1,0001. four per cent Bank ninuitias, was in the tailatoi*« name aatfeUie necuUNn, 

with this and his other property, purchased SUOt like annuities. • 

* Mr. Baldwin died in January 1776; his widow Aug. 19, IS09. 
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in tlie nnnuitanta of 4L And as te 2c/. is added by tbe court to make up the 
pensions of my late father 4/. to each annuitant, 1 would hare the sum of 
5/. 2d. (part of the surplus of 1/.) applied to that purpose. The femaining 
14#. lOd, 1 would have given to the beadle of the Company, who,has some 
trouble in receiving the petitions. 

** The pensions above ^aen it is my %vish should be paid twice in the year ; 
the one half at the same period as the pensions given by my late father, and 
the other half at Midsummer. * 

** 1 observe that my father’s pensioners are to be elected annually, which, I 
believe, may not always have been strictly complied with ; but, by being so 
bequeathed, it enables the court ta displace any individual who may at any 
time after his being elected appear to the court not to be deserving; and it is 
my wish that the court should have the same power of displacing any of t^ie 
pensioners of eight pounds who shall appear to them to be undeserving.” 

John Nichols, Esq. now a member of the Court of Assistants, transferred 
to the Company, in June, 1817, bOO/. four per cent annuities, ”aM an addition 
of a small supplement to the works of my late friend and partner, Mr. William 
Dowyer,” to pay the dividends to the persons mentioned in the following 
list ; one of whom has worke<l for me more than fifty years, another much 
more than forty, and the others nearly thirty years. 

16/. a-ycar to lliomas Dennett, in addition to the annuity he now enjoys. 

6/. a-ycar to William Morlis, in addition to' what he now enjoys, or may 
hereafter ei\}oy. 

On the death of Dennett,* his 1.5/. to be 'divided into three annuities — for 
James liousseaii, John Meoson, and James Robinson, if tiicii living— ^tlier- 
wisc to any other compositor or pressman, of good character, not less than 45 
years of age, and %vho shall have been at least Jl years free of the Stationers’ 
Company. 

On the death of Morlis, his five pounds to^l>e added to the person who then 
stands first on the list ; so that eventually there will only be one annuitant of 
ten pounds, and two* of five pounds each. 

The annuitants to be paid at the same times as those of Mr. Bowycr. J. N. 

Ai|p)RKw Strahan, £!sq. M. P. (second benefaction) transferreil, in March, 
1818, the fhrther sum of 1,0(K)/. four (icr cent annuities, ** to pay the divi- 
dends half-yearly in portion» of ten pounds to four distressed old printers, 
lio person to be eligible till he l>e 66 years of agd : he may be freemosn or 
non-freeinaii, compositor or pressman, or have been for many years employed 
regularly as corrector or reader !r a printing-office within tlie Dills of Mor- 
tality, and not necessarily one of my tate fhthcr's annuitants or of mine.” 

Mr.iStrahan nominated the five first persons, viz. two compositors, one 
reader, one pressman, to enjoy this^ft. 

Litre Hansard, Esq. (first benefaction) on the lllh of July, 1818, trans- 
ferred to the Company l^OOOh four per cent annuities, the interest to l)c 

* Thoiaas IknuicU dwd March SO, ISIS. 
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given, in two annuities of lOf. a-year each, to such objects above 65 years 
of age, free of the Company, and letter-press printers (compdsitors or press- 
men), as the court shall judge proper.* 

The other 20 pounds to be given yearly to four freemen of this Company, 
printers, booksellers, stationers, warehousemen, or bookbhiders, above 60 
years of age, at 6>f. a^ear each, as the court shall think proper objects of this 
donation. 

Lukb Hansard, Esq. (second benefaction), 4n September 1818, transferred 
to the Company 1,600/. three per cent consolida(^ annuities ; in trust to give 

a neatly-bound Church of England Prayer- * 
book, as printed by his m^jc ul yil >> I#I^KpigNwA uifvilhMlurJk^ 

Version of Psalm^ 

The number of Prayer-books thus to be disposed of, are taken at 200, which, 
at a presumed price of 2r. 7d, each, will cost yearly, 25/. JEt . Sd, 

Then to give yearly to two of his warehousemen (named) 6/. 6r. each. 

Also to ** such warehouseman, or binder, or stationer, or other person in 
the class to whom the court has been accustomed to give such annuities, above 
60 years of age," 6/, 6r. 

The residue of 5s. 4d. and whatever reaiduq may be left from the 200 
Prayer-books not being wanted, *or from the cost being less, to be applicable 
for such purposes as the court sliall think proper. 

Eealb Blackwbll, Esq.* gave, July 1817, so much Bank stock as at the 
time of his death would produce the annual sum of onc-hundred pounds, to be 
every year distributed equally aiAongst jwenty deserving journeymen letter- 
press^rliiters ; the first distribution of which took place in October, 1821. 

A more dethiled account of these charitable donations and licnefactions will 
be found in a pamphlet of 32^ages, printed by ordpr of the courts in 1812, 
and given to each Liveryman. * 

Peter Short is said ly Ames to have been a benefactor to the Stationers’ 
(Company ; but is not stated in what manner. The same of Robert Dexter, 
i.m 

• • 

* Mr. ilaniard nominated the two An^penoai to cnjgjr Uiia annuity. 
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SECTION VII. 

THE PRESS, Mr, M*Creery*s Poem — Annotations by {fie Editor qf this 
Work, with Biographical Notices qf Eminent Printers — Faust — Jenson— 
Aldus — The Printer's Chapel— Antient Customs of the Printing Office — 
Bashermlle — Bodoni — Buhner— Bensley — M*Creery — Moxon — Enemies 
to the Press — Pleasing Digression — 

VC Addesda— Biographical 

Notices tf the Bowyers — Griffith Jones — John Nichob — Mr. Hughes— 
Mr. Strahan—The Hansards. 


THE PRESS, 

A FORM, 

Bv John M'Creery. 

ARGUMENT. 

* At) nil ESS to the Shade of Guttemberg — State of Man before the invention 
of Letters — Efforts of Ambition to perpetuate his Fame — Birth of Letters 
— Tribute to the Memory of those who first applied themselves to Study — 
Awaking of Science — Astronomy, Painting, Sculpture, Poetry, began to 
improve — Celehrtittd Characters who flourished before the invention of 
Printing — 7he Office of Scribe among the Antients— Libraries instituted — 
Printing discovered at Mentz by Guttefnberg — Described — Faust and 
Schoeffer assist him — The former invents moveable Types — Thrown into 
Prison at Paris, under suspicion of dealing with the Devil — Diffusion of 
the Art over the' Continent of Europe — Caxton introduces it into England — 
Practises it in Westmitister Abbey ’-^Origin of the Planter's Chapel — An- 
tient Customs in a Printing-house— Respectable mention of celebrated 
Printers — Apostrophe to Warriors, on their abuse of the Press — Characters 
by'jvlt&m the Art it degraded— Prostitution of the Public Journals — Pitt's 
' Statue, and his hostility against the Liberty of the Press — BonapJrte 
tramples on the Rights of Alan, and ejptinguishes the Freedom of the Press 
in FVanc^— Conclusion. 

k0 » 

** SIRE of our Art, whose genius first designed 
This great m^orial of a,daring mind. 

And taught the lever with unceasing play 
To stop the waste of J'ime’s destructive sway. 

The Verse, O great progenitor ! be thine ; 

Late, but sincere, where all thy worth shall shine : 
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WTiat Printer, ever since thy Sistant days, 

^ Hath touch'd the strings responsive to thy praise ?• 

With trembling hand the boon let me bestow,-— 

Hear, then, ye nations ! what to him ye owe. 

^>ay wliat was man ere by the Presb refined. 

What bonds his glorious energies copfined ? 

Did Genius, thro* the dull chaotic w*aste. 

Court the fair forms of beauty and of taste. 

Thu* strong his ardm*, and the* pure his love. 

Small ^as the sphere wherein those powers could move. 

The meteor-beam that science lent mankind.. 

Darting effulgence on th* inquiring mind. 

Oft gleam'd — ii weak and transitory light, 

A moment glared — then sunk in endless night : 

Man knew no means to hold the flitting nice 
Of Art's coy forms, that courted his embrace ; • 

His only Iiojhi in Memory's stinted power. 

The oral record— <*hanging cvciy hour. 

‘Mn early times, our Pbkbs as yet unknown. 

The artLst carved his Iticroglyphic stone ; 

The lasting pilo Ambition sought to raise. 

To* gratify his ardent thirst of praise ; 

Whilst round him mould'ring ruins mock'd his care. 

And show'd th* oblivious fate his toil must share ; 

Whilst Geniua pensivh sat — ^in thought profound^ 

Mourning the spoils of ages scattered round 
Reiiightc^ Reason slumbcr'd^in the breast. 

Lull'd by-tbe gloom of Ignorance to resU; 

The tnickless age witK rapid pinion flew. 

And dropp'd the veil that closed thp distant view. 

♦ No Englith printer, I believe, until Mr. M'Crecry, — but one foreign 
printer has. Arnold de'Beroel wrote a poem, Encomhn Chalcographitg, Mo- 
guntiae, 1541, 4to. containing 4^ h^oic verses on the origin of printing. 
He indicates Strasburgh as the country of the first printer, Guttemberg ; or, 
at least, as the place where he made his^first attempts. He adds, tflat Gut-* 
temberg w'orked more successfully at Mayence, with thewuisistang^ of Faust, 
and especially of Schoeffer, who cut the*inatricc8 and cast letters from them. 
Marchand has reprinted his poem in p. 21, and following, of his Histoire dc 
I'Imprimeric : it is also to be found in Woffius's Moimm. Typogr. Vol. 1, pp. 
13, el sey.— //orne, p. 473. 
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Muflc ! to my pexui'^^e h6urs for ever dear^ 

With brighter scenes my languid spirits cheer^— 

From man^ unletter’d, as 1 willing turn. 

Let me the guardian hand of Heav'n iliscem. 

Blest be his ^hadc, in endless realms of li^t. 

Who badp the Alphabet dispel our night ; 

Those lyond’rous sypibols that can still retain 
The phantom forms that pass along the brain. 

O’er unsubstantial thought hold strong control. 

And fix the essence of th* immortal soul. 

Man unrductant meets the general doom, 

liis mind, embalm’d, defies th’ o’crwhelming tomb, 

I^ivcs in Lesh vigour through succeeding years. 

Nor yields its powers while Nature guides the spheres. 

** Wlierc swelling Nile his fertilizing stores 
O’er thirsty Egypt unexhausted ix)urs, 

Wlicre Plenty, rising from the recking st>il. 

Bends with the load, thajt asks no human toil. 

And every charm luxuriant Nature brings, 
Si^ontancous from her teeming bosom springs. 
Industrious Science form’d the great design. 

To range in words tlie aiphal)etic sign 
On language jK'rmancncc and life bestowed. 

Of written thought the first rude cJbrt show’d ; 

And as the rays of Morning’s golden eye 
Streak with resplendent light the esastern ::ky. 

So with mild beam the Sun of Learning rose. 

That rouiVd us now a xioon^tide lustre throws* 

** Immortal spirits ! ye who first could feel 
I* or Learning’s pure delights a» holy zeal ; 

Who first the cvcr-lvasting lamp renew’d. 

Wrapt in the of thoughtful solitude ; 

And raised 'the temple on eternal base, * 

To Knowledge sacred and the human race ; 

Thro’ drear Oblivion’s boundless vortex tost. 

Sages ! we mourn your great productions lost ; 

*Yet be your worth in every distant dime 
Acknowledged thro’ the thickening mists of time. 

Now Science, rising f rom her trance profound. 
Benignant calls her numerous children round ; 
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As Stu(ly*will»----cuinmands th«m to import 
The secret means that show her wond'rous aru 

** Astronomy, in heavenly beauty bright. 

Traced the pure glories of celestial light ; • 

Wlicrc clustering worlds in countless nbmbehi throng. 
To distant i^stems distant suns beloi^ : 

Beheld the flaming comet's course sublime. 

And rolling orbs that mark the lapse *of time ; 

With her thro* Nature's worl^ the mortal soar'd. 
Then silnk astonish'd and his Gon adored. 

Perspective soon to Painting lent her aicb^ 

Her mellowing tints in softening distance fade ; 

Tlic beamy forms more captivating shone. 

Thro* the dull gloom by^dtapcless shadow thrown. 
Whate'er the skill that guides th* immortal hand. 
Fate but a moment leaves at his comamnd. 

Tlie kindred Muse no irksome bondage fears. 

Her song the great events of circling yesars. 

'Twas then the Sculptor sought a noble goal. 
Strong emulation fired his ardent soul ; 

Celestial Beauty wond'iing at bis art. 

As from the block llbr sister angels start. . 

“ Bewitching Vcnrscher mild enchantments thrpw, 
'^riie fine nerve trembling as herr spells she drew ; 
Enliven’d by her haq/s symphonious sound, * 

Cray Fancy's airy offspring spotted round.« 

'' Ixrd by this band in paths untrod liefore, 

Man sought the depths of Nature's Iwundlcss store ; 
As dropt the film from his obstructed sight. 

And ign'rance liod in deepest sh^ldes of night. 

He saw the gifts conferv^d bounteous Heaven, 
Felt the strong impulses to Reason giv'n. 

And stm, as Taste inspired or Genius wilW, 

The arduous Aim, the high behest fulfill'd. 

'' Delightful task, to trace the rolls of fame. 

Rich in the trust of many an honoured name ; 
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The lights that with suck various splendour ^one^ 

Ere to the world our glorious art was known : 

First he, who found on Sinai's mountain placed 

The Decalogue, by Gon's own finger traced ; 

Lycurgus, too, who, calm in Spartan bowers. 

Matured profound his legislative powers ; 

And he, the sage whom virtue must revere. 

Great Solon, to Athenian freedom dear. 

Thou Father,* erst — ^who with celestial fire 

Woke to immortal strains ^hc Grecian l3rrc. 

And thro* thy country led the wond'ring throng. 

Enraptured with thy bold heroic song ; 

As all the»pasrions rose at thy command, 

A Gcxl ! they cried, directs that powerful hand. 

N^^tt Sappho wild, with love and verse inspired. 

Told the mod passion that her bosom fired. 

Anacreor, steep'd in love's delusive dream. 

Sung the pure jo^s.of wine's bewitching stream : 

And he, who won from fs*me the high reward. 

The Mantuan Virgil, sweetest Remap hard ; 

And Horace, keen, who love and satire join'd. 

With raging Juvemil, of fiery mind. 

1 

** Demostlienes, on whose persuasive tongue 
'The awful s|xdls of elocution hung, 

Scorning his thankless country's vcn&l strife. 

Seized the dru|^*d bowl to end the woes oT life ; 

And Tally, thou of yet more hapless fate. 

The victim of a foul corrupted state. 

To save the miscreant who could bid tliee bleed. 

Why did thy powerful voice so well succeed ? 

Cease toil, that arics fyr greater powers than mine. 
While hosts like these in endless glory riiine ; 

Nor thou, my Muse, a p^ial list select. 

And names unnumber'd lea /e to cold neglect ; 

Not thine the skill, whate'er thy heart may feel. 

To trace their labours or Iheir worth reveal ; 

As well attempt, with mad advent'rous lay. 

To sing csach star that throngs the milky way. 


Orpheus. 
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" Fathefi of Science ! who vgth careful hand 
Planted the germs in every distant land. 

And mid tlie barbarous waste of elder times 
Foster’d the tender shoots in cheerless climes. 

Your ceaseless labours man shall still regard,^ 
llio* scaht the harvest which those toihs reward ; 
Unknown the mt. toilless powers which wc possess. 
Unknown the Printer and unknowm his Pre8& 

Incessant strove the Scribe’s industrious race, 
Lingexing and labouring w’ith uncerthin pace ; 

Slow froih Ills hands the works of genius came ; 

His proudest use to feed th* iinstciuly flame ; 

So greatly circumscribed his |X)wer appears, 

A volume oft hath ask’d the toil of years. 

The intellectual fciist fur wealth prepar’d. 

With humble life no generous bounty sliar'd,^ 

Depriv'd, by pallid Want's depressing ^xnver. 

Of cultivated Thought’s delusive hour ; 

And as dull Labour toil’d the livelong day, 

Th’ unconscious soul in stupid dozings lay. 

Yet why dcsjiisc, in cold uiffeeling strain. 

The means by which such glorious works remain ? 

Or blame the hoarding spirit that confin'd 
To private use the early fruits of mind ? 

Soon swell’d w'\^h nublei; aim the generous heart. 

As letters spreacT their nuraanizing art ; 

When gorgeous fanes and palaces inclosed 
The sacred trust — for public ust dispos’d. 

Collected Knowledge opc’d her ample stores, 

Wliich yet the eye of curious search explores. 

And left — to call the powers of genius forth. 

Those great memorials of surpassing worth. 

O Mentz ! proud city, loyg thy fame enjoy. 

For with the Press thy gloi^ ne’er shall die. 

Still may thy guardian batUemciMts withstand 
The ruthless sh«ck of Wear's destractivc hand ; 

As to the value of books in the days of Ci<^Fo, anUy page 68.* 

U 
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Where Guttbmbxro toil incessant wmught 
The imitative lines of written thought ; 

And as his art a nobler effort inade^ 

The sweeping lever his commands obey'd ; 

Elastic ball^ the sable stains supply^ 

Eight o’er the form the sheeted tymx>ans fly ; 

The beauteoijs work returning leaves unfold. 

As with alternate forco the axle roll'd. 

His bosom now unbounded joys expand, 

A printed volume owns his forming hand ; 

'riie curious work from sculptur'd blocks imprest, 
'fhe risipg glories of his art confest. 

“ To give to distant times a name more dear. 
To spread the blessing thro' a wider sphenre, 
ScTiOEFFRR und Faust with kindling ardor fired. 
Lent the strong md that thirst of fame inspired ; 
The stubborn block, w}th rude unchanging form. 
One end could answer, but one task perform, 

'rill Faubt, with all his powers of genius ripe. 
Struck the fine die, and cast t^e moving type. 
That ever, as the curious artist will'd. 

In some new station sonic new office fill'd. 

** A host of Scribes, whose slow progressive art 
No public use to ^nius could impart, . 
Astonish'd saw with what profusive hand 
'riie Pkrbs could send its labours thro* the land ; 
And mark'd — ^while d^pcst wonder all confest. 
The strong identity that each posscst - 
How Power and Ignorance their prey pursue 
He felt— to whom our second praise is due : 
When the new treasure Faust to Gallia bore, 
Her sons with jealous eyes the work explore ; 
The capital convulsive V^rror^riiook, 

Scared at the numbers of the sacred book : 

m ' 

Nor could the holy thtme their fears dispel 
Of some foul dealings^ with the guests of hell. 
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Forth to the awful Judgment hidl they sped. 

And, bound. in chains, the culprit artist led. 

A pious chief, in croxier'd armour drest. 

His keen abhorrence of the wretch exprest ; 

' Thou, who hast dealt with blackest imps below, 

• • • 

' Leagued against man with man's eternal foe, {a ) 

* Repent,— -and be to us the means ei^dain'd, . 

* Say by what art these volumes thou hast gain'd.' 

Faust with undaunted heart the prelate view’d. 

His eye bespoke a spirit unsubdued : 

' With no infernal power did 1 consult, 

' Of human labour this the great result.* 

But quickly U> the prison’s drear abode 

They sent the Printer and the Word of Oop. {h) 

With ancient Mkntz, our central point of art. 

In the proud nice the nciglilxmring cities start, • 
Spreading, as light diverges fnnn its scaircc. 

The great invention thnaigh a distant course ; 

Thronging around, the candidates for fame 
To breathe new life in countless nuitiliers came. 

Press for the meed whiclf we alone liestow, 

'Fhc source from vchich immortal honours flow. 

Brothers of old ! shades that I revere 
With strong enthusiastic love sincere. 

The Lusk was vTi^rs to spread the work around, 

To yon great continent's remotest bound; 

Th' establishments arose with rapid growth, 

WTicnce Spira, Jknson, ALDUa^f'e^ prov’d their worth. 

As we behold upon the pall of night 
The starry rays of lucid trembling light, 

W'cU plqps'd Britannia saw, across the stream. 

Rising o*er Gallic lands, the chee*^ul beam. 

And long'd to share the r^noysfting blase. 

That could so quick the flowers of genius 


^ See Addenda. 
V 2 
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** O Albicm ! fttill thy gratitude confess 
To Caxton, founder of the British Prbb^; 

Since first thy mountains rose, or rivers flow’d, 

Wlio on thine isles so rich a boon bestow’d ? 

Yet stands the chapel in yon Gothic shrine. 

Where wTought the father of our English line ; 

Our art wsis hail’cj from kingdoms far dbroad. 

And clierish’d in the hallow’d house of God ; 

From which we learn the homage it receiv’d. 

And how our sires its heavenly birth believ’d ; 
l*"ach printer hence, howe'er unblest his walls. 

E'en to this day. his house a Cuapel calls, (dj 

n 

f 

“ Time, of the flying yojirs in rapid chase. 

Saw our laborious brotherhood increase ; 

And as Ins pinion waved upon the blast. 

Still nu‘t again the soul of ages past. 

As farther spread our telegraph of mind. 

In closer union distant nations join’d ; 

Thus flourisli’d taste, as emulation reign’d, 

’J’hiis worth and talents their high station gain’d. 

“ From antient passing on to nuKleni times. 

Welcome the names that rise to court my rhymes i 
Whom first record amid so great a throng. 

In the nide stniins of this inglorious song } 

O yield, ye living, to the grearwho rest, 

Sliaring celestial joys among the blest ; 

(’olumhia, rising into wealth and ixiwer, 
l-nites her finie with ^'iianklin’b natal hour. 

. Fkanklin, w^ho struck with awe his country’s foes. 

And great Indore a venal senate rose. — 

Artists who in your humbler stations stand, 

F.arniiig your bread by Labour’s active hand, ^ 

He Wt the lesson to your useful class, — 

Unhealed shall the grcaf'cxaihplc pass ? * 

* No-> Ills great example has nu^ passed unhecdetl; and since the names that 
rc»se to o urt the ruymcs of Mr. ^l^Croery did not include those of Bowyer and 
Nichols, I sliall enjoy the honour of placing them in due order in my addenda 
among the most distinguisLed members of the profession. 
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Like yours his sinewy htiu the 4ever sway'd, 

And Independence her blest tribute paid. 

O Baskkrvillk ! the anxious wish wus thine 
Utility with beauty to combine ; • 

To bill th’ fl'erweening thirst of gain sulksiilo*; 

Improvement all thy care and all th]^ pride : 

VV^hcxi Birmingham^ for riots and for erinics 
Shall meet the long reproach of future times, 

Then shall slio find, amongst pur honour’d race. 

One name to save her from entire ilisgniee. ( e) 

“ The deep atiectioii that my heart o’erwhelms, 

Leiim thou, Boi>oNi,fy ' ) in Italian realms ; •* 

May’st thou forget thy country's fallen state. 

And fate extend thy life a lengthen’d date ; — 

Nor Didot less, whom France is proud to own, 

’riio’ stain’d her honour and her freedom gone :• 

Say, w’hcn your lands with wasting tiaft)>eMt shcKik, 

And Poiu?c and Ho]>c the awful hour forsook, 

VVliat power preserv’d ye mid the IjIinnIv scene ? 

!3id not some shclt’ring a?gis intervene ? 

Ye, as of old the virtuous Meshech, came 
Uninjured from the dread devouring flame. 

** Dresul warrior chiefs ! who, as the boU is hurl’d, 

'I'liat spreads destruction o’er a trembling world. 

Scour with re»(l*i|Lless .speed th’ ensanguin’d ]>laiu. 

Where busy Death rejoices o’er the slain ! 

Our art enslav'd stiU aids your w'listing course^ 

Nerving the blood-stain ’d arm*<tf lawle.ss feyree. 

O may our race no more the wnnigs liewail ! 

Be free our Puksh as Heaven’s enlivening gale ! 

** Pleased as we now the grateful .strain pursue. 

Two (wjTis of .yience jxiss before otft* view. 

Who to their works perfCctioif can ixiipurt. 

And snatch fnnn barb’rous hands our sinking art ; 

Their skill the sharp fine outlin6 still supplies ; 

From vellum leaves their graceful tyjws arise ; 
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And whilst our breasts^he rival hopes expand^ 
BuiMEB and BbnsIiBY well-eam’d praise demand. 

How sweet to 3rield the tribute of ap^use^ 
When sterling worth with strong attraction di^ws ; 
Or what inore )[>leafling to the feriing min^ 

Than livii'g wreaths around his brow^to Und ! 

But in our days what hordes of blockheads claim 
The proud distinction of the Pbintkr's name ; 
Around his Pbsss^ like Jiungry beasts of prey. 

They Bwarm^ whom every trade hath cast away ; 
Without the knowledge that can e*cr improve^ 

The sordid aim their active passions move. 

Tlicir servile uses and their country's shame. 

How frequent now the public prints proclaim. 

The base pursuits that cunning can devise. 

Strong advocates their hireling page su|)plies. 

The dread of diains and slavery dispel. 

And as they're brib'd tii* obedient conscience sell ; 
I'ho* for Uieir crimes and for the common good. 

The patriot yet may wade in seas of blood. 

** Aided by thco— O Art sublime! our race 
Spurns the opposing bonds of time and space. 

With fume's, swift flight to hold ah csqual course. 
And taste the stream from reason's purest source ; 
Vice, and her hydra sons, thy -powers can bind. 

And cast in virtue's mould the plastic mind ; 

Yet some tlierc arc— -whose dread unhallow’d hand. 
To deeds o£,g^ilt tliine energies cM>mmand, 

..For giddy youth's unguarded hour prepare 
The luring talc— the foul immoral snare. 

a 

''Ye pests— whose means of daily bread are built 
Cn ignorance and bold unblushing guilt : 

Whose talcs the unsuspecting’ wretch decoy. 

Of life discrselcss thro' an age of joy ; 
Strengthening some why ward passion of the n.ind 
With drugs that leave the dire disease behind ! 
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Pills of specific fa m e— s ee miseiy ta kes 
Hope flie s— t he slender thread of being breaks ; 
Lotions that promise ever blooming charms ; 

The nostrum that the hand of death disarms ; 

With ei|^br 3 ro life can swell the barren vromb. 

And dothe^ild age in youth*s bewitching bLooni ; 
Diops—4grrups— balms— of gold the essence pure^ 
Gilcads and anti-drinks the world allure. 

Whatever compound the artful quack may hatcli^ 
Folly or squalid wretchedness |o catcli. 

Will find the ready vouchers for its worthy 
In all the journals that the day brings fortli. 

** O irksome task ! in sad desponding strains. 

To trace the direful ills our art sustains ; 

Power's sleepless hosts, impelled by jealous rage. 

In guilty fear tli* unnatural warfare nrage.— 

Call off, () Pitt ! thy statue-raiMiiig bdnds. 

Already formed the threatening monster stands, 

Its ))onderous base our subjugated Preb«, 

Chains and war-trophics well thy deeds express ; 
Whilst on its hc^ad in gUstenin^ shew ap|>ears, 

A diiulem of crystallizing tears. 

No fft:rvilc puqxise slavery could obtain. 

E’er on our annals left so black a stain.— 

Thy papei’-U'jres of c^erwhebning weight. 

Have prest upq^i us likt: the arm of fate ; 

Now restor’d, now ticketed, wc move, 

(^ur slightust works the double label prove, f 
Such rage as thine mad Omar gnee inspiriJ, 

Whose hand the Alexandrian treasure fir’d. 

And thou dread traitor to^he sacred cause. 

The source of o^ual rights and ec^ual laws, 
Whose*rapid^oour8c gigantic stridbs advance 
O'er prostrate justice and o'e^conquer'd France; 
Whose palsying hands the struggling Prf^skb hold 
Whose twisted manacles their ftrms enfold*; 

When Gallic valour thunder'd on her ffxss. 

Was it for thine aggrandizement sfie rose r 
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Shall man, obedient to 2hy tyrant nod, 

Degraded yield the image of hia God ? 

But worst and foulest of thy countless crimes. 

That damn thee now and to aU future times. 

Thy dread command across the western wave, 

Loads with fresh chains the proud reluctant slave. 

And to his quivering lip the cup applies. 

Which os he tastes, he sickens and he dies. 

Come Friendship, thou that bring’st the healing balm 
To soothe my feelings, and my spirits calm. 

Thou that hast blest me in my humble sphere 
With all* the joys existence can endear 
And in the rare community hast placed. 

By tenderest love-^and matchless talents graced ; 

What more would man in this terrestrial boll ? 

Our friendships and our home— our world we call. 

I sec the arts tholr softening influence shed, 

Wliilst commerce movey by milder s^nrits led. 

The gentle passions thro’ her bosom steal. 

With angel smiles for man she learns to feel. 

Grateful to me when memory appears, 
liaising the shadows of iny former years. 

To hail tlie great productions of my Press, 

Spreading the mind that distant times shall bless. 
Lamented Bard — who late on Mersey’s shore 
Heard with delight the dashing surges ibar. 

Fortune — relenting — ^badc thy spirits hail, 

Wlicn thy last notes were trembling on th6 gale. 

And Rushvon — thou- '-whose independent soul. 

Nor ills of life — nor adverse fates controul, 

Tho* solemn darkness shroud thine orbs of sight, 

Strong are thy beams of intellectual light. 

For like immortal Milton — thmc the d(X)m, 

To strike thy harp amid the cheerless gloom. 

Him too I ring— who b^ Cam’s classic stream, 

Enjoys the virions of the poet's dream ; 

Whos*^ lyric muse by rapturous thought inspir’d, 

A noble effort of my art required. 
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Pleas'd^ f Lorenzo,* BoRNSft and Poooio^ claim. 

While taste and genius charm, still dear to fame ) 

And may my hours with like employment glide* 

Smooth down the channel of life's ebbing tide: 

Be su<^ the task as it hath been of late, • 

^\licn Cc;liRiB§ mourn'd the hapless {Soct's Tate ; 

Or Rath BONE, II when his voice ins|)ircs the tlmng. 

Or UobcorIT ix)urs his soul in freedom's song. 

• 

* IJfe of Lorenzo de Medici, by Wm. Rpscoe, Ksq. 
t Dr. Currie's Kdition ot* Uums's Works. 

4 Tbc l^ifc of Poggio BraccioUni, by the llev. Wm. Shepherd, of Qateacre, near 
LiverpooL • 

§ In allusion to the late Dr. Currie's admirable I^ife of the celebrated bard. 

II A tlistinguishcd member of the Society of Friends, and an advocate for the 
genuine principles of English liberty, now no more. 

5i This name will reverenced whilst letters, art and liberty, are cl^rishcd in 
the worhL Mr. Holland, in his ])ociti ^ The Hopes ot Matrimony," (ji. 33) allud- 
ing to Mr. Itoscoe says 

.... the banl, whose classic chariot bore 
Italia's muse»from Amo's llowcry shore ; 

^V*hose genius could, in native strains, unspherc 
The Tuscan numbers on his country’s ear ; 
lloscoK, who lives with ilblish'd I«eo’H faiiK*, 

And great I.orenzo’s Mcdiccaii name. 

The works of the above autfiors arcrc executed by ^Ir. M‘Crecry iif the same 
style of excellence as before referred to. 
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NOTES AND ADDENDA 

TO 

THE POEM. 

« 


(a) ** Leagued against man with man's eternal foe. 

In this advcntufc wc seem to have the origin of the opinion, that printers 
have occasion for the assistance of a supernatural personage ii\ the progress 
of their lafmurs, with whom all the rest of the world is most anxious to avoid 
any very^ Intimate acquaintance. Had we no other complaints against his 
Satanic MiycBty, than that of assisting John Faust to bring to perfection the 
Art of Printing, we certainly, should have no right to stigmatize him as l>eiiig 
of so maliguant a disposition as he commonly represented. The Pkintkr’s 
D avi'i is a cliaracter almost identified with the origin of the art, and we may 
consider ourselves peculiarly fortunate in having a guardian exclusively 
assigned to us, from whom, notwithstanding his general bad conduct to other 
people, we have so little to appnihend, and who is commonly our faithful 
assistant, both in our labours and in our pleasures. From hence also the 
legend of the and Doctor reerg. 

This humble , agent of the press has been humourously celebrated in the 
following ode, which appeared in the London Magazine, June 1823 . 

ODE TO THE PRINTER'S DEVIL, 

« 

Who brought me a p|;oof to bo co};^tcd, and who fell asleep while it wa^s 
imdcrgoiiig correction : — being an Ode founded on fact ! 

• FaUcn qhorubr-Amr<m*« Faradin Lott. 

I. 

« Oil ! (fright and Messed hour ; — 
llie Devil’s asleep! — ^Itee hL little lashes 
Lying ii^ sable o'er his rable cheek: 

Closed air*, his wicked little window sashes. 

And tranced is Evil’s pofver! 

.The world seems hash’d and dreaming out a-doors ; 

Spirits but speak •, 

And the heart echoes,— -while the Devil snores ■, 
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II. • 

Sleep, baby of the damn’d ! 

Sleep, where no press of trouble standeth by ! 

Black wanderer amid the wandering. 

How quiet Is thine eye! 

Strings arc thy very small pernicious dreams, — 
With 8ha4ea of printers craiiimM, 

And pica, double pica, on the wing! 

Or in cold sheets thy sprite perchanqp is flying 
The world about,— 

Dying, — and yet, not like the Dcv1| dying — 

, /<?,— the evil out ! 

III. 

Before sweet sleep drew down 
Tlie blinds upon thy Dajf and Afartin eyes, — 
Thou didst let slip thy slip of mischief on me. 

With weary, weary sighs : 

And then, outworn with demoninff o’er town ! 
Oblivion won thee ! ^ • 

Bi'st of compositors !— Thou didst compose 
I'hy decent little wicked self,— and go 

A Devil-cruiser round the shores of sleep— 

1 hear thee fathom many a slumber-deep. 

In the waves o^ woe : 

Dropping Ihy lids of lead. 

To sound thejdead! 

• IV. 

Heaven forgive me !— I 

Have wicke<l«chcmo8* afiout thee, wicked one \ 

And in my scheming, sigh. 

And s(&gger under a gigantic thought : 

** What if I run my pen intojhine eye, 

And put thee out t 

Killing the Devil will be a noble deed, 

A deed to snatch perdition ^from mankind — 

To make the Methodist’s a stlnglcss creed — 

To root out teVror from the Brewer’s mind-£- 
And break the bondage^ whi<;^ the Printer presses — 
To change the fate oi^Lawyers — 

Confimn the Parson’s holy slngciire — 

Make woithless Sin’s iq;>proaches— 

To justify the bringing up addresses 
To me, in hackney coaches. 

From operative Sawyers!” 
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V. 

** To murder thee*’ — 

Methinks — “ will never harm my precious head** — 

For what c^n chance me, when the Devil is dead ! 

— ^But when I look on thy serene repose. 

Hear the small Satan dying through thy nose, — 

IVIy thoughts hecotiie less dangerous and more deep : 

I can but wish thee everlasting sleep ! 

Sleep free from dreams, — 

Of type, and ink. and press, and dabbing ball — 

Sleep free from all 

That would make shadowy devilish slumber darker. 

Sleep free from Mr. Daldwiu*s Mr. Parker 1 

VI. 

Oh ! Fare thee well ! 

Farewell — black bit of breathing sin ! — Farewell 
Tiny remembrancer of a Printer’s hell! 

Young Thing of darkness, seeming 
A small poor (jfptf of wickedness, sei up ! 

Full is thy little cup 

Of misery in the waking world ! — So dreaming 
Perchance may tww^unfitfnwmze thy fate 
Ami bear thee, Ulaek<boy, to a whiter state ! 

Y'ct mortal evil is, than thine, more high: — 

I'hou art uprip^hi in sleep; — men sleep, — ami lit‘ ! 

And from thy lid.s to me a mural peeps, 

l^or I correct mfj errors, — lef ilv the D-'vil sleeps ! 

Neu Ward, Jun. 

(h) They sent the printer, and the fTord uf God, 

Faust, finding himself imposed upon hy (lUtcnberg, and disappointed of 
the money expected ; ami wanting either will or power to sue him in that city 
where he fled, formed a stratagem to niisc himself a fresh supply, which sue* 
eceded according to his wishes ; for he went to Paris with some of his finest 
vellum Bibles, one of which was sold to the king for crowns, and is still 
to be seen in the royal library of Paris^ a master-piece in that kind ; another 
was bought by the archbishop of Paris for 3(K) crowns ; but as people were 
unwilling to give so exorbitant a jmee, he offered some of the last for 60 
crowns, ard less, <n hopes to have disposed of them all before he >vas dis- 
covered. It is not indeed to be supposed that they were all equal in the 
ornamental part; yet the beauty of the work, the elegancy of the flow*er 
pieces, initial letters, &c., the variety of the finest colours intermixed with 
gold and silver, with which they were exquisitely variegated, made the 
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purchasers fond of lowing them to thelr^cquaintance ; as every one thought 
the whole ivorld could not produce such another. 'Tis reported that the 
archbishop, thinking his Bible worth his majesty’s seeing, ^ried it to him, 
who viewed it with surprize, and in return shewed his tmn : upon a stricter 
examination, and comparing them together, they found that the ornaments 
were not exactly the same ; but as to the other yurt sypposed to be written, 
they observed such a conformity in the number of pages; lines, and words, 
and even letters, as soon cnriviniMMl them that they were done by some other 
inetluMl than trunscribing : besides tw*o sueh Bibles wen* the work of man's 
life<tiinc to transcribe ; and upon enquiry, he was found to have sold a much * 
greater number. Hereupon orders we^c given to apprehend Fuustug, anc^ 
prosecute him as* a conjurer. •••••* However, the parliumeni of Paris 
th mght fit to make an arr^t in favour of him, and to discharge him from all 
further proscHmtiun, in consideration of his u(»hie inv^*ntion ; and as 1 am 
cTodibly infonned, a salary was paid by that crown to Faust’s descenilants for 
many yeurs after, as a reward for his sudferitigs and merit ; this was the end 
and success of that expedition, and proved at length very advaiitagemis to 
him, and made some amends for the melaucliuly hours of his conhuetneut and 
the terrors of uppruaebing death. 

O') Hltfnce Spiru-^Jrn$on — Jiduit — prov*d their worth, 

John de 2Si*iua and Nicholas Jenson, were both printers at V^cpicc about 
the middle of the 15th century, and were rivals for the claim of each being 
the first printer in that city (see Sce.iii. p.4^). Jenson, lioivever, was the most 
eminent of the two ; he was a native of France, and an engraver in the Mint, 
at Tours, about the middle ofjhe 15th century. He established hisjpriiiting- 
oftice at Venice, in I47^b The art of printing is greatly indebted to Jenson 
for some of its most essential improvements ; particularly in planning and 
reducing to its present |f|^portioif^ the Roman character ; th^ productions of 
his press are reckoned among the chef-d ’oeuvres of the typographic art, to 
which he may be tamsidcred as having given the finisliiiig stroke, fli^ 
Cicrrojiin Epixtola arl jdttirum, Brutum, ei ad Quint urn Fratrrm ; 14711, folio, is 
considered by Mr. Uibdin as the first procTiiction of bis press ; the uncommon 
beauty of its execution has i»ec!n a <'onstant theme of admirafion among 
bitiliographcrs. A splendid copy is in lonl Spehcer’s collection. Sec 7fome, 

Aldus. Three printcM of this family are particularly distinguished,* 
\iz. : Aldus Manutius,* frequently called the elder Aldu.s. About 148H, he 
cstahlished his printing-office at Vytuce ; he was a singularly eminent 
typographer, who, while he gave the most sedulous attentions to his panting- 
office, carried on a very extenshe corrcspcTndciicc with* thcjitcrati oj Europe, 
explained the classics to a numerous auditory of students, and also found 
time to compose various works, which are chdkuctarizcd by profoufid learning 
and extensive variety, and to his genius and efibrts wc are Indebted for the 
various improvements in the typographic art. lie invented the beautiful 
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letter now |(cnenilly In use, and known by the name of Italic or Aldine.— 
HcmCt App^ Ixi* 

2. Paul MAiru^riva, the third son of the elder Aldus, bom in \SIQ, was in 
no respect inferior to his father in learning and typographic skill. The 
reputation thus acquired gained for him, in 1556, the direction of the printings- 
office of the Venetian acaderpy; and in 1562 he was invited t** Rome, to direct 
the printing-office of the Vatican. He died in 1594. . 

3. Aldus, his non, bora in^l547, did not disgrace the illustrious name of 
Manutius $ but it appears that he cultivated literary pursuits more than the 
art of printing. He was, however, well skilled in the art, and executed many 
valuable works. He was director of |he Vatican printing-office. He died in 
1597. With him terminated a family, who have justly been termed the glory 
of literature and typography ; and whose reputation will continue so long np 
one single volume exists of the numerous and excellent works which they 
printed during the long period of a century. See Horne, p. lx, Ixxxi. 

John Jannon was a celebrated printer at Sedan, in the 17th century. 
Works of his execution are highly valued and in much request, on account of 
the smallness and neatness of the type; which has thence been termed 
Setltinohe, and corresponds with our Diamond, His works are remarkably 
correct. Horne, p. Ixxxi. 

To the above names of typographical celebrity, I shall add that of the 

Elzbvirs. This was a numerous typographic family. No less than twelve 
exercised the art in Holland in the course of the 17th century; and seven of 
them were distinguished by the number and beauty of their editions, viz. ; 

1. Louis Elzevir, Leyden, 1595 to 1616. He was the first printer who dis- 
tinguished the vowels w and i, from the consonants v and j. 

2. Isaao, Leyden, 1617. to 1628. 

A 4. Donaveuturc and Abraham, 1626 to 1C52. 

5. John, son of Abraham, 16.52 to 1661. ^ 

6. Louis (second) sou of Isaac, at Amsterdam, 1640 to 1662. 

7. Panicl, stm of llonaveiiture, Leyden and Ainstcrdain, 1652 to 1680. 

The Elzevir editions have long beer proverbial for the clearness, delicacy, 

and perfect equality of the charac^^ers, and excellence of the press-work. 
Home, p. l**xxi, &c. 

(d) E*en to this day his house a Chapel calls. 

The origin of applying this appellation to a printliig-office has been guessed 
at by many writers. Mr. M'Crcery says, the title of Chapel to the internal 
regulations of a printing-office originated in Caxton’s exercising the profes- 
sion in one of the chapeU in Westminster Abbey, and may be considered as 
an additional proo', from the antiquity of the custom, of his being the first 
English printer.” 

I have already had occasran, and shall still have more, to quote from the 
publication of Mr. Moxon, from which I am enabled to hand down the pecu- 
liar customs formerly ol>scrveil with respect to that curious tribunal, termed 
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** a Chapel/’ weU as some other singo^ties in practice among tho mepii* 
bers of the art, about two hundred years ago. 'fhough, fromjthe change that 
has takcn«place in the habits of men and circumstances of ^trade, as well as 
from other matters which have happened in mure recent times, and which 
shall be alluded to in the course of the present note, the ancient customs will 
not apply to modern practice; yet, as historical memoranda, such things 
afford an opportuuit*^ of contrasting the past with the. present, and thus 
become a subject of some amusement ; and hejice it may be presumed, that 
the pages thus occupied will contribute to many in the profession,^ and to 
many mure who may yet enter it, both instructiou and gratification. 

Ancient Cuitoim used tn a Pfmttng-hvwte, 

Every printing-house is by the custom of time out of mind, called n 
(Jhapcl, and all the workmen that belong to it arc members of the Chapel ; 
and the oldest freeman is father of the Chapel. I suppose the style was 
originally conferred upon it by the courtesie of some great cliiirchinan, or 
men (doubtless when chapels were in more veneration than of late years they 
have been here in England), who, for the books of divinity that proceeded 
from a printing-house, gave it the reverend title qf C'hapel. 

“ There have been formerly, customs and bye-laws made and intended for 
the well and good government of the Chapel, and for the more civU and 
orderly dc])<^tmcnt of all its* members while in the C'hapel ; and the penalty 
for the breach of any of these laws and customs, is, in printers'* language, 
culled a Solace. * 

•j • 

And the judges of theae solaces, and other controversies relating to the 
Chapel, or an/ of its members, were, plurality of votes in the Chapel, ft being 
asserted as a maxim, that, ^he Chapel cannot err.* But when oify contro- 
versy is thus <lccidcd, it alwayS cods in the gooil of the Chapel. 

** 1. Swearing in the 40hapel — a solace. 

2. Fighting in the dliapcl— a .solace. 

3. Abusive language, or giving the lie in the Chapel*^ solace. 

** 4. To be drunk*in the Chapel — a solace. 

“ 6. Ffir any of the workmen to leJvc his canHle Imming at night— a 
Bolacc. 

G. If the compositor let fall his composkig-stick, and another «take it 
up«-a solace. • 

** 7- Thi'ec letters and ^ space to lie under the compositor’s case— a solafcr 

** 8. If a pressman, let fall his ball, qr balls, and another take it up— a 
solace. 

** These solaces were to be bought off, for the good of the Chapel ; nor 
were the prices alike, for some were ltd. 6d, 4d. 2af. according to the 
nature and quality of the solace. But if |he delinquent proved ofistinate or 
refractory, and would not pay his solace at 4he price of the Oliapel, they 
solaced him thus^ — 

“ The workmen take him by force and lay him on his belly, athwart the 
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comciing Btone, and hold him iher^, while another of the workmen, with a 
paper-board, gives him 10/. and a purse, viz. eleven blows on his buttocks, 
which he lays on according to his own mercy ; for tradition tella us that 
about fifty years ago one was solaced mth so much violence that he presently 
p-^1 blood, and shortly after died of it. 

These nine solace's were all the solaces usually and generally accepted ; 
yet in some particular Chapels the workmen did,> by consent, make other 
solaces, viz. 

** That it should be a solace for any of the workmen to mention joining 
* their penny, or more, a-piece to send for drink. 

To mention spending chapel money till Saturday night, or any other 
before agreed time. 

** To play at quadrats, or excite any of the Chapel to play at quadrats, 
cither for money or*driiik. 

“ This solace is generally purchased by the master-printer, as well because 
it hinders the workmen’s works, as because it batters and spoils the quadrats, 
for the manner how they play with them is thus, — they take five, or seven, or 
more, n¥- quadrats (generally of the English body), and holding their hand 
below the surface eff the correcting stone, shake them in their hand and toss 
them upon the stone, and then count how many nicks upwards each man 
throws in three times, or any number of times agreed on ; and he that throws 
most Vins the bet of all the rest, and stands out free, till the rest have tried 
who throws fewest nicks upwards in so many throws, for all the rest are free, 
and he pays the bet. » 

“ For any to take up a sheet, if hh received ct^yrmoney ; or if he received 
no copy-money, and did take up a sheet, and curried that sheet or sheets out 
of the printing-house till the wdiolc book was prl.ited off and published. 

"Any of the workmen may purchase a solaoe for any trivial mutter, if the 
rest of the Chapel consents to it. As if any of the workmen sing in the 
(^hupel, he that ft offended at it may, with tlie Chapel’s consent, purchase a 
penny or two-pcniiy solace for any workman's singing after the solace is made ; 
or if a workman or u stranger salute a.woman in the Chapel, after the making 
of the solace, it is a suluiic of such a- value as is agreed on. The price of all 
solaces to purchased is wholly arbitrary in the Chapel ; and a penny solace 
may perhaps cost the purchaser six-pence, twelve-pence, or more, for the 
good of the Cluipcl. Yet sometimes solaces may cost double the purchase, or 
m/)a* : as if some compositor have (to affront a pressman) put a wisp of hay in 
the pressman’*^ ball-racks ; if the pressman cannot well brook this affront, he 
.will lay six-pence down on the correct' ig st ne, to purchase a solace of twelve- 
^ pence upon him that did it and the Chapel cannot in justice refuse to grant 
it, l>ecause it tends to the good of the c'hapel ; and being granted, it becomes 
every mcn.ber’s duty to make what discovery he can, !)ecause it tends to the 
further goqd of the Chapel •, f^nd by this means it seldom happens but the 
aggressor is found out. 

" Nor did solaces reach only the members of the Chapel, but also strangers 
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that came into the Ghapcl ami offered atfr^nts or iiidisfuitics to the ('Ihapel, or 
any of its iiioinliers ; tlie Chapel would deteruiino a solace : ^xiiiiiplo — it was 
a solace for any to come to the Kini^’s printing-house and as|^ for a hallud : 

“ For any to iDinc and inquire of a compositor whether he hud news of 
such a galley at sea : 

“ For any to lu|ni( a wisp of hay, directed to an^ of \ho pressmen : 

“ And such strangers were commonly sent by some who knew the customs 
of the Chapel, and had a mind to put a trick u|\jm the stranjj^iT. 

“ Other customs were used in the ('liapcl, which were not solaces, viz. 
every new workman to pay half-a-crown, which is called his hmvruur. This • 
heinjr so constant a custom, is still looked upon by ail workmen as the itn-^ 
doubted riirht of Hhc (!!hapel, and therefore licvcr disputed ; lu* wli«> has 
no^ paid his hrnvrnue is no member of the C'hapel, nor enjtiys any beuefil of 
Chapel-money. If a journeyman wrought formerly in the same printin^- 
liouse, ami comes a^rain to work in it, he pays but half a bcnvcniic. If a Joiir- 
neyinan smont more or less in another printin^^-house, and any of the Chapel 
<‘an prove it, he pays half a benveiiuc. 

“ I told you before that almsive lan^uu,i(e, or ?ivinj( tin* lie, was solace; 
but in discourse, when any of the workmen affirm any thiiti( that is not be- 
lieved, the compositor knocks with the back comer of liis composiiiir.stick^ 
a;(ainst the lower Icd^o* of his lower-case ; and the pressman knocks the 
bandies of his ball-stocks togulher, thereby signifying the discretlit they^ivc 
to his story. • 

** It is customary f<ir all the jouirneymen to make every year new Faper- 
Windovvs, whether the old \yill ser\'c agaiifor no; because that day they inaki* 
them, the mastar-printer gives them a that is, he make.s them a 

good feast, and not only cntcf^ins them at his own house, but besides gives 
them money to spend at the uW-house, or tavern, at night ; «nd to this feast 
they invite the corrector, ^founder, ^inith, joiner, and ink-inakcr, who all of 
them severally (except lhe*corrcctor in his own civility) opfti their jmrse- 
.strings and a<id their benevolence (which workmen accoi^nt their duty, be- 
cause they generally cjfoosc these workraep) to the inaster-printerN ; l»ut from* 
the corrector they expect nothing, bccaut^ the inasu^printcr choubiiig him, 
the workmen can do him no kindness, 'lliese trny-jifomcn arc ul^ys kept 
about Bartholomcw-tide ; and till tfie muster-printer have given tliis^way- 
goos^* the journeymen do not use to woisj^ by candle-light. 

If a joiiyicynian marry he pays half-a-csrowii to the (Jhapel. 

'* When his wif« comes to tlie Chapel, sheqiays six-pcTice, ami then alldlic 
journeymen join their two-pence a-]tit'.ce ^ web-omc her. 

** If a journeyman have a son born, He pays one shilling; if a daughter, 
six-pence. 

• 

• The deriration of this term is not generally known. It is the old English word stuhbfe. 

A ttubblc goose is a known dainty in onr days. A ways-gonse JVs thc|icaU dish at the annual feast tA ll*e 
forefathers of our fraternity. <' WAvz-ofMMB, a stubbl^uosc, an entcrUuoment given to journeymen 
at the beginning of winter.* Baiiry's Diet, 3rd EdU. 
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** The father of the Chapel drinks first of Chapel drli^k, except some other 
joiiriicynian have a tohen^ viz. 8om£ agreed piece of coin or metal, marked hy 
consent of the Chapel, for then, producing that token, he drinks first ; this 
token IK ahvays given to him who in the round should have ^ank, had the last 
t'hapel drink held out ; therefore, when the Chapel drink comes in, they 
geiierully say, who has the token ? 

** Thougli these customs are no solaces, yet the Chapel excommunicates 
the derui({ueiit ; and he shall have no benefit of Chapel-iiioney till he have 
paid. 

Ills also customary in some printing-houses that if the compositor or 
prcKHinun make cither the other stand still through the neglect of their con- 
tru(‘ted tusk, that tlien he who neglected shall pay him that stands still as 
much as if he hud wrought. 

The eomposittirs arc jocosely called galley-slaves, because allusively they 
arc, as it were, boiiiid to their galleys ; and the pressmen are jocosely called 
horses, because of the hard labour they go through all day long.* 

An apprentice, when he is bound, pays half-a-crown to the Chapel ; and 
w'hen he is made free, another half-crown, but is yet no member of the 
Chapel j and if he continue to w'ork journey-work in the same house, he pays 
another hulf-crow'ii, and is then a member of the ('hapel. 

A founding-house is also called a Chapel ; but I suppose the title was 
originally assumed by founders, to make a competition with printers. The 
customs us(*d in a fouiiding-liouse are made as near us may be to those of a 
priiitiiig-liouse ; but beeause the mutter they work on, and the manner of 
working is ditlercn*, therefore suel; dilferent customs arc in use as are suitable 
to ihcir trade; us, first, to call metal, lead — a forfeiture; secondly, a workman 
to let fall his iiumld — a forfeiture ; thirdly, , a workman to leave bis ladle in 
the metal, noon or night — a forfeiture, ^ 

The jirintcrs London, masters and journeymen, have every year a 
gimeral feast, v'hieli, since the re-building of KStaJjoners’-hall, is commonly 
kept there. This feast is made by four stewards, viz. two musters and two 
journoymon ; wliieh stewards, with the collection of I'alf-a-crown a-picec of 
every guest, defray the charges of the whole feast ; and as they collect the 
half-crowns, they deliver every guest a ticket, wherein is specified the time 
and place they are to meet at, and the church they are to go to, to which 
ticket is afiixed the name anil seals of each steward. 

^ “ It is commonly kept on or about May-Day ; when, about ten o’cldek in 

tlw nioruin^, they* meet at Stationers*-hall, and from thence*' go to some 
church thereabouts ; fu\ir whifflors (as serviturcs) by two and two walking 
before with white staves in their hands, and red and blue ribbons hung belt- 
wise tipoii their left sltviulders ; theses go before, to make way for the Com- 
pany j tjjen walks the beadle of ^he Company of Stationers, with the Com- 
pany's stair in his hand, and ribbons, ns the wbiffleA, and after him the divine 
(whom tlTe stcwanls before cn'Jfaged to preach them a sermon) and his reader; 

• Why not, by Uie same. reasoning, because Oiey, a* U were, are bouad to Uicir horses ^ Ed. 
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then the stewards wtdk by two and two, wj^h lon/y white wonds in their hands, 
and all the rest of the company follows till they enter the ohureli j then divine 
service be^dns, anthems are suiur, and a sermon preachcd» to suit the so- 
lemnity, which ended, they in the same onlcr walk back a^ain to Stntioners*- 
hall, where they are immediately entertained with the c-ity-wei!;hts and other 
music ; and as cijj?ry j^uest enters he delivers Ids ticjwct, which ifives him 
adnnttanee, to a person appointed by the stewards to receiw it. 

“ The master, wardens, and jjrandees of the ci^mpany (altUon^:h perhaps no 
printers) are yet commonly invited, and tj»ke their scats at tlie uppei* table, 
and the rest of the company where it pleases them best, the tables bein^ 
furnished with variety of dishes of the be^t cheer ; and to make the. ente^tain- 
inent more splendid, is ushered in with loud music ; and aftiT ^race is said 
(c(yninouly by thc*minister that preached the sermon) every one. fea-sts him- 
self with what he likes host, while the whiflltTS and otliey* oflieers wait with 
napkins, plates, beer, ale, and wine, of all sorts, to aei^ommodate each jTiicst 
aecordini( to his desire ; and to make their cheer ^o eheerfuller dmvii, are 
entertuine<l with music and son^s all dinner tiim*. 

“ Dinner bein)( near ended, tlie kind's and oth<‘r healths is iM^j^nif by the 
several stewards at the several tables, and jfoes onlerly nnind to all the piests; 
and whilst these healths are drinking, each stf^ward sets a plate on caclk 
table, beginning at the upper end and conveying it downwards to collect the 
bciiev<dence of <’baritable ininds towards the relief (»r printers* poor widows ; 
ami ut the same time each steward distributes a catalog of such pf inters ua 
have held stewards ever since the feast was first kept, vi/.. from the year of 
f’hrist, ir.21. 

“ After dinner, ami grace said, the ceremony of electing new steward.s for 
the next year begins, therefofl* the present stewards. withdraw into *unot her 
room, and put garlands of greim laurel, or of box, oil their Reads, and white 
wands in their liands, an^ are aga^ ushered out of the witlniruwing'ruom by 
the beuilb; of the CoinpaRy, with the ('oiiipany’s statf in his^uiid, and with 
iiiiisie .sounding before them ; then follows one of the wlitniers, with a gnrut 
bowl of white wine and sugar in his righihand, and bis wbifller's staff in lii.s 
left j then follows the eldest steward, andnhen anotloR* whilller, as the first, 
with a howl of white wine and sugar before the Kccond Hte%vard ; in like 
manner another whiffler before the thirfl, and amither before the fourth ^ ami 
thus^hey walk, with mu.sic hounding licfoic them, three times round the hall;* 

and in a fourth round the first steward fUkes the liowl of his whifller, and • 

• • 

drinks to one (^v4iom before he resolved oh) by -the title of hir. Ste\^ard 
Elect; aud taking the garland otiWhis #wn bead puts it upon the steward- 
elect's head, at which ceremony the spectators clap th^ir hands, and otlw^rs so 
drum with their feet, that the whole halt is billed with naiHc,^UH applauding the 
choice 5 then the present steward takes out^tlic steward cle<'t, giviu^him the 
right band, and walks with him, hand in h'^nd beliiud the thrae present 
stewards another round about the hall ; and in the next round, as aforesaid, 
the second stew-ard drinks to another with the same ceremony as the first did ; 

X 2 
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and 80 the third steward, and so tho fourth, and then all ^alk one round more 
hand in hand about the Hall, that the company may take notice of the 
(jtcivards elect. And so ends the ceremony of the day ; such as will, their 
ways, but others that stay arc diverted with music, songs, dancing, farcing, 
&f. till they all find it time to depart.*' — Moxon, 

Another custom peculiar to a printing-office is termed washing; and 
during the keeping up of which ceremony, if persons happen to reside in the 
neighbourhood of the office whose nerves are not made of stern stuff 
indeed; they will hardly fail of getting them shivered. Washing is had 
recourse to upon two occasions, — either for rousing a sense of shame in a 
felloiv-workman who liad been idling when he might have been at work ; or 
to congratulate an appr(‘nlicc upon the hour having arrived that brings his 
cmancipathm from the shackles of his subordinate station, and advances him 
to manhood. Upoy the former occasion the affair generally ends with a wash 
of one act, but upon the latter the acts are commonly repeated with a degree 
of violen<*e proportioned to the expectancy of a lilieral treat at night. l*crhaps 
the following dcHcri])tion may afford some small idea of the nature and 
etfcct of the porformam*e. Kvery man and boy attached to the department 
of the office to which the person to be washed belongs, is bound in honour, 
upon a given signal, to make in the room the greatest noise he possibly cun 
with any article upon which he can lay hands. A rattling of poker, tongs, 
shovel, and other irons, is harmoniously accompanied with running reglet 
along the bars of the cases, shaking up of the cpioin drawers, rolling of 
mallets on the stone, playing the musical «piadraiigle by chases and crosses ; 
and, ill the press-room, slapping llie brayers upon the ink blocks, a knocking 
together of ball-stocks, hammering the cliceksof the presses with sheep’s feet,* 
&c. &c. &c., in short every one uses the utmost means he can devise, to raise 
the concert of liiii and clutter to the highest possible pitch of hideous dis- 
cordancy by means of the implements afurcsabl; and then the whole is w'ound 
up with a finale of three monstrous obstreperous hiizzas. 'I'hc short way with 
me of preventing Miis infernal uproar has been the making known a rcsulu- 
\ion of instantly turning out of the employ the objc;?t on whose account 
soever it might be raised, — u disgrucc which no fraternity would be willing to 
bring dow .. upon u worthy member. 

So far the anvirni customs — I shall now state their remains in modern prac- 
iiec, as given by Mr. M'Creery, w^Uteii before the convulsions in the trade 
'had given a different tunc and character to the good understanding between 
juiirncynian uiid einployci% wdiicli was the intent and foiitidaiion of the antient 
customs, now scarcely known to thoT dsing typographer hut by name. 

“ Ip extensive bouses, where many workmen arc employed, the calling a 
Chaiwi is,*’ says Mr. Al'Creery, ‘‘ a ihisincss of great importance, and gene- 
rally takes place w'hen a member of the office has a complaint to allege against 
auy of \\h fellow- w'orkinen, the first intimation of which he makes to the 
Father of the Chapel, usually the oldest printer in the house, w ho, should he 


• Thi'te tecluikoal expicwions arc duly explained in the course of the vork. 
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conceive that the charge can be substaiftiuted, and the injury supposed lo 
have been received is of such inainiitude as to call f«>r the interference of the 
law, suiiiinonscs the luembcrs of the Chapel before him at tfie iutposin^ stone, 
and tliere receives the alleviations and the defence in solemn assembly, and 
dispenses justice with typographical rigour and impartiality. These trials, 
though they are sburces of neglect of business, atfd oth^r irreguhirities, often 
afford scenes of genuine Iminour. l*lie ptiiiishiiient generally consists in the 
criminal providing a libation by which the oflended workimm may wash away 
the stain that his misconduct has left upon tlir body at large. Should the 
plaintiff not be able to substantiate his charge the tine then falls upon himself, 
for having iiiuliiduusly arnugned his eoinfiuiiioii ) — a mode of practice whudi is 
marked with the features of sound policy, us it never loses sight of thr good 
uj^the Chfipcl.” , 

These Chapels were formerly the means not only of regulating to proper 
behaviour the various tempers and eharueters that might he introdm'cd into 
a ])rinting-onicc, hut of estuldi.shing a iiiiitiial charity fior the piirjioses of 
relief in cases of sickiic.ss or iiiisfortiine j in order to effect which, e^ch man 
.subscrihed a certain trifling siini, a penny or two, weekly, tf> which the iiiarfter 
regularly a<idod, perhaps, five ten times as mu4*h, by whitdi eontributions a 
fund was formed, called “ The Box.** \Vben any member was visited by 
calamity, a [ictition was drawn up — a (.'hapel called — deliberation follox^'d— 
an<l .<111*11 a sum was voted as was thought noeessary for temporary ralief. 

In process of time this exoellent^iustitutioii, where “ man from man could 
find refn’f,** was perverted to evil purpose^ by being madi* a strong engine, 
of combination against the ina.sters. fii the. first pbict*, it was decreed that 
no man, however long lie inigl^it have subserilied to tlieni, should hay* relief 
from these funds if he Inul failed in his ullegianee to TAr that is, 

if he were not prepared to blindly join in every combination and strike that 
might be proposed, in of^jr to ftfrcc the masters to advance the prii:es of 
joiirncymatrs work ; to limit tlieir apprentices ; and to submit to such regu- 
lations as might be dictated by the invi-sible conimiltee. The conseiiueiice 
was, the masters refuseil to subserihe to, or^to be rolle<4ltor8 and trea.surers of 
a fund wielded for their own sulijiigation. The Chnptd I mptisitions ^re then 
converted lo secne.s of drunken revelry*, and ever^* mairs candle, pnivkled at 
the cost of the master, placed on the stone to illuminate the fcunl j or perhapH 
to a tfihunal, to decide who was or was not rnan, aii/l shouhi or should^ 
not be suffered to earn his Irread and support Jii.s family,* if he lyippened.to 
have one, honestly hy that professijjm tc^idiich he hacl been brought up. 
During this state of things masters frequently found the dcciHioti of their own 
Chapel to be, that every man who was, or might heniafter be, put upon such 
a particular work, must immediately leave his employ ; an(l,%s a stcqi^urther, 
that every man in the house must cease worl^ until their demands were com- 
plied with. This usurpation was endured till *t he fnen became tiiueh more 
arbiters of the price, quality, and lime of doing a work than their masters 
were. The latter were forced into means to defend themselves. Chapels 
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were in most houses abolished ; aid a turfMui taking place about the same 
time, many masters were obliged to clear their houses of every journeyman, 
and take apprentices, and to become themselves their teachers, or get them 
taught in the best way they could ; and few masters who have retained the 
command of their houses, and wish to be independent, have since suffered, 
or ever will suffer, ChUpels to be revived in them. 


(e) One man to save her from entire disgrace. 

** John Baskbrvillb, the « beauty of whose editions have commanded and 
received universad admiration, was bc^m at Wolverley, in Worcestershire, in 
1 706. In the year ]726 he kept a writing school at Birmingham ; but in \7%5 
he engaged in the jai>anning business, and became possessed of considerable 
property. His inclination for letters induced him to turn his attention to- 
wards the press, . bo spent many years in the uncertain pursuit, — sunk 600/. 
before l\e could produce one letter to please himself, and some thousands 
before the shallow«atream of ptojfit began to flow. At length the productions 
of his press gr^w into este^ip. He died in Jaa. 177S, and four years after- 
wards his types (of which he had, in 1765, unsuccessfully endeavoured to 
dispoie in France) wfere puichased by a litm^ society St Paris, and were 
afterwards employed on a splendid edition of Voltaire’s Works.”-— 

Biog. Diet, vol, \\, pp. 107, 108. [Sec ^ more of Baslcerville, as a letter- 
founder, in next Section.] • 

** The typography of Baskerville,”. Mr. Dibdin remarks, I* is eminently 
beautiful ; his letters are in general of a slender and delicate form, calculated 
for an octavo, pr evcif a quarto, but not spfficxently bold to All the space 
of an imperial folio, as is evident from a view of his great Bible. He united, 
in a singularly «liappy manner, the eleganSle of Plariten with the clearness of 
the Elzevirs ; his 4to. and 12mo. Virgil, and small prayer-book, or 12mo. 
diorace of 1762, sufliciently confirm the truth of this remark. He seems to 
have been extremely civrious in thc^choice of his paper and ink, the former 
being in (j^ncral the fruit of Dutch manufacture, and the latter partaking of 
a peculiarly soft lustre, bordering upon 'purple. In his Italic letter, whether 
capital or small, he stands unrivalled ^ such elegance, freedom, and perfect 
symmetry being in vain to be loohed for among the specimens of Aldus and 
Colln 9 Sus.”-^/>i&e/iif on the Classics, vol. ii. p. 336*. See H%rne, p. xc. xci. 

In addition to the works noticed jy;»ove,^here is an Edition of Milton’s Para- 
dise Lost, ** Birmingham : printed by John Baskerville, for J. & R. Tonson, 
in London, M.DCC.LIX.” (4to.)^ notv before me, most admirably printed. 
The typg (pica) •is manifestly an improvement upon the slender and deli- 
cate” mentioned by Mr. Dibdin ; I should think it, on the contrary, approach- 
ing to the embonpoint^ and aSlmirably calculated, by extending the size (if 
in exact proportion), for works of the largest dimensions. The italic pos- 
sesses much room for admiration. The ink and |wess-work are beautifully 
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clear and uniform, — a scrutinizing look throughout the volume has Iieca 
unable to discover any one page of a shade dificrence in col^r from another, 
nie paper is very line, all rag, no cotton, no bleach, no plaster, not iiiachinc- 
uiadc j it is thick, rather yellow, compared to what is doctored up in the jirc- 
sent day, and of t|ic description called wove. He printe<l the letter-probs to 
IMr. Hunter's great work on anatomy, large folio, \^ich tfkhibits equally good 
work upon a larger scale. • 

The incuns by which he gave efiect to his work are excluded from the 
province of printing, in these days of iiiiprovAucnt, by the triple* iiicoii- 
gruitics of fine as possilde — quick as possible—c/ifvip as possible. I have betdi 
informed recently of a truth at which 1 hd’^'e long since guessed, namely,* that 
his trade of Japanning" haak-work was conducted us follows : — He hud a con- 
staflt succession of hot plates of copper ready, between \vhich, as soon us 
printed (aye, as they were discharged from the tympah) the sheets were 
inserted ; the wet was thus c.\pe1lcd, the ink set, and the trte glossy surface 
put on all simultaneously. But in those times it was not jlmaaary, in onler 
to keep the bodies and souls of ma.sters and then from uncoupling, print, 
by one pair of men, three thousand five handred slieeU a day, or have 
iiiaehines to do two thousand in an hour. 

This work will, in my opinion, bear a q^miparison, even to its advantage,* 
with those subsequently executed by the first typographer of our age* A 
few pages forward will be found mention of two works, executiyi by Mr. 
Bulmer, some five or six and thirty years suba|(picnt to Mr. Buskerville, 
as high-wrought spcciiiiens of the art, > in all its coinponent branches. 

As to the type, the modem artist (Mr. Martin) has made an effort to 
cut the ccrephs and hair strykc.s excessively sliarp and fine, the long s is 
discarded, and some trifling changes are introduced, but the letter docs not. 
.stand .so true nor line so well as Baskerville’s j and as to the italic, if the 
pages whh’h contain the fl{gumenA to the several poems be •compareil, llie 
Birmingham artist will be found l<i far excel. The paper (by Wbutnian) is of 
great substance, and ks excessively delicate whiteness i.s no incuns agree-, 
able to the eye, it is as irritating to dwell* upon as snow itself j the colour of 
Baskerville’s paper i.s far more pleasant. There is a clearness, a spheriiess, 
a softness, and at the same time a spirit, altogether harmonizing fn Jlasker- 
ville’s book that neither of the others, with which I am comparing it, dan, 'l 
thinlf, fairly claim. 

His speculations in printing appear to have yielded him more of honour ' 
than of profit. He obtained leave from the University of Cambri<fgc to print a 
bible in royal folio, and two e^fitions of Ihe Common Prayer ; but that learned 
body appears to have had a stronger inclination for making their prfrilcgc 
conducive to worldly gain, than for ^ning fame l>y flic ancoura^ment of 
printing. The University exacted from Mr. Baskerville twenty poumU per 
thousand for the octavo, and twelve poundt ted shillings per thousmid for the 
duodecimo editions of the prayer > and the Stationers* Company, with similar 
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liberality, took thirty-two pounds for their permission tb print one edition of 
the psalms in metre, which was necessary to make the prayer-book complete. 
Baskerville certainly brought the art to a degree of perfection till then un- 
known in this country. He trusted nothing to the manufacture of others. 
He was at once Ms own manufacturer of ink, presses, chases, moulds for 
casting, and all the, appajatus for printing” [See his Sietter to Horace 
Walpole, 2nd Nov: 1762] ; and, according to Mr. Derrick, he made his paper 
also. He carried on, at tho same time, the japanning business to a great 
extent,, in the most elegantly-designed and highly-finished manner. ** He 
cpuld well design, but procured others to execute.” ” He was much of a 
, humqurist ; idle in the extreme ; but his invention was of the true Birming- 
ham model — active.” “ Taste accompanied him through^ the different walks 
of agriculture, architecture, and the fine arts.” ** His carriage, each panncl 
of which was a distinct picture, might be considered the pattern-card of his 
trade ; and it waa^rawn by a beautiful pair of cream-coloured horses.” 

It is cvidcnti(|HMD01t a passage in the letter before-mentioned, that he was 
quite weary of printing. ” T^s business of printing,” says he, which I 
am heartily tired of, and repci^^f ever attempted:” and he once made an offer, 
“ on the condition of never attempting another type.” Little or nothing was 
printed by him after the ycal* 1765. He died without issue, Jan. 8th, 1775. 
Agreeable to the singularity of fiis opinions, and by an express direction 
contained in his will, he was burled in a tomb of masonry in the shape of a cone, 
under a windmill in his g&r|^cn belonging to a handsome house which he ha<l 
built at the upper end of th% town of Birmingham. Tliat building was destroyed 
in the riots of 17-lL but his remains continued umlisturbed till the year 1821. 
Upon his death the ground was sold, and passed through varitAis hands to the 
present po.ssessor, who a canal through It, and converted the remainder 

into wliarf laiitl.* The mausoleum was some thne ago taken down, and it was 
then understood that the body had lieen reipoved, which supposition proves to 
have been unfounded; for, a short time previous to Christmas 1820, 
some workmen, who were employed in getting gravel, discovered the 
leaden coifm. It was, however, immediately covered up, and remained un- 
disturbed till May, 1821, when the spot having been let for a wharf, it became 
nCccssarySo remove the coffin ; it wua, ip consequence, disinterred, and depo- 
sited in Messrs. Gibson and Sons’ warehouse, where it was opened for inspec- 
tion. The body was found to be cn a singular state of preservation, censi- 
•deriiig that it had been under grofind about forty-^ix years. It was wrapped 
ill a linen shroud, which was vei’y^ perfect and white, On*the breast lay a 
, branch of laurel, faded but entire, a&d finh in texture : there were also leaves 
and sprigs of bay and « laurel in other parts of the coffin, and on the body. 
The skin of the face wws dry but pirfect. The eyes were gone, but the eye- 
brows, ey^Jashes^ lips and teeth remained. The skin on the abdomen and 
body generally was ip the same, state as that on the face. An exceedingly 
offensive and oppressive effluvium, strongly resembling the smell of decayed 
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cliccse, arose from tile body, and rendere<lit necessary to dose the •coffin in a 
short time, and it has been since re^interred. • 

It was at hrst supposed, by those who examined the bo<^ that some arti- 
6eiai means had been employed to protect it from putrefaction ; but nothing 
presented itself to prove that this was the case. The putrefactive process 
must have been arrested by the leaden coffin having been sealed hermetically : 
and thus the access of the air, whicl^ is essential to the iwiteess of putrefac- 
tion, was prevented. Had the modern chemico^neehaiiical process of Messrs. 
Donkin and Gamble been known at that period, ^or the antise]»tic properties 
of the pyroligneous acid, it is possible that it might have been applied in t]^e 
case which has been descril>cd, and the |>ody might have perhaps been /oumh 
us fresh us it was An the day he died. 

^lis widow, iu 1^7o, wholly declined the printing business, but continued 
the letter-founding till 1777. “ Many efforts were usej* after his death to 
dispose of the types ; but no purchaser cc»uld be found in the whole coinmou- 
wcalth of letters. The Universities rejected the offer, and the London 
book -sellers preferrc<l the types of C'aslon and Jacksoif. The property lay 
a dead weight, till purchased by a literary society at Paris, in l77!l«,for 
£.3,7tM). 


(f) Learn thoUt Bodoni, in Italian realms — 

The extraonlinary beauty of many of the w’or|^s which have been executed 
by Boiioni at Parma, justly eiffitle him to rank with^thc most celebrated 
prinhTs of the present day ; nor can it be overlooked, that his labours have 
given a stimunis even to English exertion : in such cstiuiatiun has his press 
been held throughout Europe, that authors in distant countries, who were 
anxious to have their works introduced to the public in a*handsomc dress, 
have transmitted them t9 his carc^ under all the disadvantages attendant upon 
being printed from under thair owm eye, and in a foreign nation. Before the 
late successful efforts in England to bring printing to perfection, iuHtanees 
have occurred when Vc have ourselves ptiid this humiliating tribute to Italian 
excellence.” — Af'Cmry,* />. 16. • 

The works almvc alluded to I suppose to be, 

1. The Castle of Otranto, a Tale, by Lord Orford, 4to. witl plates; 
which w*ork was printed by Bodoni, for Mr. Edwards of Pall-Mall, in a niotll 
splendid manner, in 1791., 

2. Thomson's Seasons, royal 4to. and sn^all folio, 171M. Onl^ 175 copies. 

3. Gray^s Poems, 1793, 4tA. IW on^Iffi'gc paper and 200 on common. 

4. Gray Elegia Inglese, sopra un cimetero campistre ; con due werswne 
Italiane, ed altra Latina, 1793, 4 to. 

5. Grafs Elegy in a Country Churchffa^d, with the Italian traiwlktion, 4to. 
1793. Only 100 copies. 

6. Lines addressed to Pletory, by Cornkuia Kniout, with the Italian trans- 
lation, 1793, 4to. 100 copies. 
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The knowledge of this circumstence is of itself suftfdent to silence the 
outcry against the splendid manner in which some of our printers have suc- 
ceeded in wiping%way this national stain. It is certainly a labouf as com- 
mendable to adorn with all the jgraces of art the productions of the mind, 
which are intendled to be etehial ; as it is to decorate, with so much care, the 
transitory forms of perFonal beauty. The real sourcep of*" the injury which 
literature has sustained in this country, '‘and of the impediments to the diffu- 
sion of knowledge, are to be found in the various restrictions which govern- 
ment have imposed upon the press, and in the destructive influence of unsparing 
taxation.”— ilf'Cirecfy. 

Few persons of our profession in' England have any idea of the general 
beauty, and in many instances, uncommon splendour of typographical effect 
displayed in editions which for upwards of thirty years have been issuing frolVn 
the press of M. Bosioni. The patronage of the rich and powerful is the 
nurse that fosters to perfection the arts and sciences ; and the list * of the 
chief productions of ^this eminent typographer shows that he has experienced, 
and not in a sptiring manner, the warm succour of the affluent. Dr. (Smith, 
in his Tour on the Continent,” 2nd Edit. vol. iii. says, ‘ A very great 
curiosity, in its way, is the Parma printing-office, carried on under the direc- 
tion of M. Bodoni, who has brought that art to a degree of perfection 
scarcely known before him. Nothing could exceed his civility in showing us 
numbers of the beautiful productions of his press, of which he gave us some 
specimens, as well as the operations of casting and finishing the letters. The 
materials of his typen arc antimony and lead', as in other places, but he shewed 
us some of steel.' [Query, were they not punches 1] * He has sets of all the 
known alphabets, with diphthongs, accents, and other peculiarities in the 
greatest ^rfcction. His Greek types are peculiarly beautiful, though of a 
ilifferent kind of beauty from those of old Stephens, and perhaps less free 
and flowing in their forms. His papef is all made at Parma. Tlie manner in 
which M. Bodoni gives his woiks that beautifuVsinoothness, so that no im- 
pression of the letters is perceptible on either side, is the only part of his 
business that he keeps secret.” 

I shall mention a few of his most celebrated works by which some idea may 
perhaps be Vormed of their nature and peculiarities. 

1. Anacreoniis Teii Odaria Greece, 1784, small quarto. The first of his 
editions of Anacreon, most beautifully executed in cursive or Italic Gre^ ; 
dnly sixty copies, as presents : now extremely rare and valuable. The Royal 
Library at Pans possesses an uncommonly fine copy on Dutch paper. 

2. The same: 1/91, 16mo. justly chilled by IVf. Renouard, 

phiquer 25' copies only. ' 

3. Cailimachus, Greet and Italian; 1792. A chef-d'oeuvre of typography. 

4. Homer^e /liad, in Greek, 1811; 3 vols. royal fuXie: without exception 
the moat splkndid of all Bodoni^ editions. Each of the three volumes, of 
which the work consists, comprizes upwards of 370 pages contiuning the text 


See norae, vol. IL p. &cv to cviii. 
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only. Six ycaw were*employed by M, Bodbni in prepniiii||^ for this impres- 
sion. The edition consisted of only IdO copies, some of wUeh are on fine 
velltim paper ; and one, a dedication copy, presented to Buonaparte, when 
Emperor Napoleon, is on vellnni, and is understood to possess a degree of 
brilliancy hitherto unparalleled. It is probably dcppsitedMn the Royal 
Library at Pari8.-<-4^eimore of this cattdogue in f/sme, p. xev«— cviii. 

Although in strict conformity with historical truth we are obliged to confess 
that, in works of splendour, British typography did not take the lead, yet it 
is gratifying to obsenre that the superb Shakspcaie, Milton, and othcr«worka 
by Mr. Dulmcr, Macklin*s splendid edition of the Bible, and Bowyeris magw 
niheent edition of Hume, by Mr. Benslcy, justly vie with the most castly 
productions of Bod^ni.^ 

•• The Dramatic Warke of JViUiam Shakspeare, 1792—1801, 9 vols. folio, 
and a volume of large engravings. This magnificent worir, which is worthy 
of the unriralled compositions of our great dramatic bard, will remain, as 
long as those compositions shall be admired, an hunourablc testimony of the 
taste and skill of the individuals who planned an<i conducted it to its com- 
pletion. Nu work of equal magnitude Cl speak of the typographical pajt) 
ever presented such complete accuracy and uniform excellence of execution. 
There is scarcely one pcrccptihlc shade of variation from the first page of the* 
first volume to the very last page of the work, cither in the colour of the^iiik, 
the hue of the paper, or the ctearncss and sharpness of the types. The text 
was revised by G. Steevens and Isaac Reed. Mr.Bulracr possesses the proof 
sheets of the whole work, on whi^ arc i^ny curious rciparks, by Steevens, 
not always of the most courteous description ; also scraps of poetry, graphic 
sketches, &c. Ac." — Dihdin*s pecam, vol. ii. p. 384. 

It is scarcely necessary to observe that, through •the fame of the above- 
named work, the title of ** The ^hakspcarc Printing Office/' ^ conferred on 
Mr. Bulmcr’s cstahlishmynt in ^Icvelahd-row. From this j>rcB8 was pub- 
lished, in 1795 , PoBM.s, by Goldsmith and Parnell; and in 179G, Somerville’s 
Chase — all large quasto, and very fine specimens of the ifit of printing, an4 
particularly as uniting the block-printing with the type. 

Mr. Biilmer bad a select foundry on ptirposc for his work, conducted by 
Mr. W. Martin, of Birmingham, successor to Baskenrillc. My.^M'Creeiy 
uses types from the same matrices. His beautiffil specimen of printing befofe 
refetred to, viz. *• The Press,” as well ai^ the other works mentioned in pag^ 
2!>7 are exemplifications ofi the principle, although I mgst not be understood' 
as giving an unqualified approbation of the,peculiar cut of the lelter. 

The poems of Goldsmith and ParneU tre illustrated with wood engravings, 
by the Messrs. Bewick— the Chase with those of 4he elder fiEWjcft, the 
younger having died in the interval of thAe publicatifins. , As specimens of 
xylography, these prinU*may be said to stand unrivalled by any, eili&r ancient 

* For a Airther aoooinit of ipkndid typogrfphkal works filikii hAvl imied &am Cht Dittilh picii, sec 
DiMfji'r W U UMucqI DcemerDm$ ^ ii* 
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or modern. At the same time, it«s due to Mr. Hole, a'pupil of the Bewicks, 
to say, that the nc*h efforts of his genius, with which Mr. M'Crecry’s poem is 
cmhdlished, ate worthy of every praise. These designs are of a'^totally dif- 
ferent class from the former, Bewick’s being calculated to show the powers of 
the art in giving the effects of light and shade, and perspective, to landscape 
scenery ; while Hole's exhibits its capacity in pourtraying the human figure, 
and in highly poetical personifications. « 

lliis country has also an honour and a treasure to boast of in Mr. Whit- 
taker's ** Magna Charts,'’ printed in Letters op Gold, with illuminations. 
His manner of operating is yet a secret. The Society for the encouragement 
of Afts offered Mr. W. a premium for his ingenuity, upon the condition, as is 
usual, of his making the process known; but Mr. W., aware of the importance 
of keeping it secret, declined the premium. There are some copies on vcllcm, 
beautiful, splendid, .and characteristic, beyond any similar work (1 had almost 
said ancient as well as modern) which it has ever been my good fortune to 
behold ! Indeed, taking it ** all in all,” those who have not seen such a union 
of typographical and graphical skill as those illuminated copies display, can 
have no idea of the extraordinary felicity of their execution.” — Dibdin*s 
Decam, i\, 4\(i^ 

I One reason which may be given for the elegant appearance of the works of 
Bodoni, and those of other printers of Italy and France, is the strict con- 
formity of the faces of their various-sixed types. The cutting of the punches 
and casting of the type, are^not on the continent, as in this country, a distinct 
profession. The most eminent printers are designers and casters of the types 
they print from, as was Baskcrvillc of our own country,* [See preceding note, 
p. 312] and thus an uniformity of taste and design is conspicuous through- 
out every size of type u,scd in their works ; hence also they acquire a settled 
and distinct character ; and as they can have excellent paper, ink, and work- 
manship, all at considerably less expense iii) those ccYin tries than we can in 
this ; as their climate, generally speaking, acts also more favourably upon the 
ink than ours, their works have that beautiful and perfect appearance, which 
we find it difficult and highly expensive to equal. Very few printing esta- 
blishments in this country that undertake fine works of any magnitude, are 
supplied with types from one foundry alope \ and if any were so supplied, not 
one of Oilr foundries have kept their type of one uniform design, and 
adhered to the same rule of proportion through all the various gradations of 
sL3e.t 

• An eminent eompeay of printen it Haerlcfii have their fining lo oomplete that they have inued a 
:npeeinMBi>liook, whidi. lomo few yean asOiwai hroilhla to London, to dalm the attention of printen in this 
country : but, however dnervedly eminent the Dutch were In the early asce of typognphy, and however 
modi we Inay have been Indebtedtto them with regard to lome peculiar types, yet the unremitting attf». 
tkmwUchhm been paid In Bni^and and SooUand’to the improvement of the art has been eo eminently 
eueeeMhdae In have left do room for the cnoouragement of foreign typee, and no instance has oome 
vriUiln my knowGedge of the Dutdi Ibundcn having mot with any suceese in thie country. 

t Mr. Joeeph^oxon, the moot edentUlc ipan who hae written upon printing, givee gnat commendation 
to the Dutdi types of the eiawenthaiTi seventeenth oenturice in this very perUcular. Speeking of those 
ctttby Chfistophcl Van Di)ch, of Amatardam, be says, '* To my wonder and astonishment I have ob> 
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The emulation to excel in cuttingf a new t}'pe of any peculiar feature, and 
the various fashions which, unfortunately for the printers, have been started 
and patroQized, have left the specimen of a British lettcr-^nnder a hetero- 
geneous compound made up of fat-faces and lean-faces, uide-set and close-set, 
proportioned and disproportioned, all at once crying ** Quousquo tandem 
abutdre patientia* nostra ?**t One founder, Mr. Figgins, has, however; 
broken the spell by sffowing specimens in our own vul^ar^ tongue : still the 
“ (juousque” must be partly retaineef in order ^to show, by^ comparison, the 
getting in, or driving out powers of his founts. 


Cg'Jt Our ilightcit tewhM thfi du9thle label proee. 

• 

^Tlie enactments of this law will be commented upop hereafter. The 
shackles thus imposed upon our rightful liberty, might,* )>erhapt», with the 
modifications afterwards conceded, or if not construct! to affect us further than 
to the extent avowed liy IVIr. Pitt upon the iiitrodiictitm pf the bill inhi the 
IlfmHC of Commons, by the substitution in the construction of the Act of the 
conjunctive particle and^ for the disjuncti%*e particle er, hawi been bonic upon 
the statute bo<ik without any serious inconvenience or inrf>ad upon the free- 
dom of the prcs.s. In truth, it is but doing justice to the equitable principle 
]»rofes8ed by Mr. Pitt, in his sjpcech on moving for the bill, to say that if was 
perfectly analogous to that for which I am contending. 1 now cqttic,*' said 
he, “ to the third head, which is the mo$t important, as it relates to the liberty 
of the press. We cannot too highly prize t^at sacred liberty when we consider 
that it has beep instrumental in bringing our constitution to that envied per- 
fection which it possesses. \ci it must uls(» be admitted that, when abused, 
the most fatal consequences have ever resulted from if. It bu been the great 
principle of the constitution that the liberty of the press should flourish, but 


served V. D^ck'ii pearl Dutch lettm in gtaMoe that have roagniflad Uicin to lettcn, ami found the 
whole shape bear such true )ianpoTtian to his sreat letters, both for the thickness, shape, fku, and team, 
if with GompBMcs he could l&vc measured and set off insthat small compass every paitirular member, and 
the true breailth of even' fet and lean stmak In eaeh lettp, not U> exoeyl or want (when magnllled) of 
letter cut to the body it waa mafnlAed to."— Mec. B*. vol. li, | il, p. 10. ^ 

t How long «« thU wUi you alnue oar patlener f Perhapa this ryaftoTue will appear tfie b^ 
reason that can be given for supposing that no new spedrocn of type can be exhibited but by this irrap^of 
Latin, which contains about tite very wont selection of chaitcters Uut oouM have been eMosen to 
exemplify the perfection of a fount. The proportion ogrowcls and liquida toother letters Is much graato 
in the l 4 itin language than in the English, and it must therefore be a fallacious mode of making us duly 
acquainted willf the relative ckganc^and order of the varums fonns of ty|ifo wUpted chiefly for our ouh* 
language. Mr. Dibdin^ays, *• The Latin language, either wHtlen or printAl, |in!aent|to the eyeiagreaC 
uniformity or evauMM of dftce The m and n, like the prlid surloin upon our table, have a suliaCaatlal 
appeannee: no garnishing with uaekM4ierbs.aor casigg in ooatof mail, as it were, to disguise Iterant 
eivuZstn. Nnw.inourown toiHjue. hy the tide o#fhls m or n, oratnogreatdistanmffom It. eomaa 
crooked, long-unco g, or a th, or some gawkishly ascending or descend^pg letter of timigfe form, whteh 
are the very flankings, herbs, or dretiings, of the allwesifd typogi^i^ i *•***,_.*" ***• 

number of ascending or deseending hflm In our own language, the ps, fs, i^, ^ of 

perpetual recurrence, render ihtf effect of printing much ksa uniform and beautiful UgA in thn Latte 
Uguage. Cation, therefore, awl Messrs. Fry and Co., alft^r him, shouM Imve presented tMr • apodmen* 
• iff Anting types- in the BngtM language; and thw, as no disapi^ntineo^oottld havt Wted, so no 
imputation of deception would have altaduxL* Dteam, VoL ii, pp« 58S. 
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it U also clear from the nature of the principle itself, and for the security of 
the press, that iheautltar on publUier of every work should be amenable to the 
laws of his counl y. This doctrine is founded on the nature of justice, for 
every one must ne responsible for the act which he commits, and, reasoning 
this way, we only place the author or puhUiher in the situation of those who 
know that their conduct ought to be regulated by the^aws^of the country to 
which they are sulyect. . 1 'wish to make it impossiUe that any publication 
should be circulated without attaching the responsibility to the author or 
puhUiher of it. It is but a measure of common right to let the name of the 
author or publisher be affixed to the publication, that any person who shall be 
it jured may know to whom he is to look for redress. But in order to make 
the measure cffiectual, and prevent* the press from becoming an engine of 
corruption and innovation in the hands of factions who are ready to circulate 
cheap publications adapted to inflame and pervert the public mind, it wiU*1)c 
necessary to keep a general register, not only of the presses used by printers, 
but of those in the possession of private persons. It is also my intention to 
oblige persons in tlip first instance, to register the types, and the names of the 
persons to whom they arc sold, that a knowledge of all the parties may be more 
easily ol)taiiied. J must also observe, the names and licences to be changed as 
often as the property is shift^l. 'fhere may exist a necessity for the adoption 
of further precautions ; it is not for me to anticipate them, but as for as I 
have stated, I thiuk the remedy adc<|uate to the evil complained of.’* Speech 

Mr, Pittt April 19, 1799. See J/aniard*t ParL Deb,^ voh xxxiv, /?. 9H7. 

Now, 1 would ask, in wl.at light arc we to regard that construction of the 
act, which has made the printer \nd publishers responsible, as well as the 
author, in case of conviction for libel, even when the author is known and 
avowed, and actually brought into court to answer for the crime, in the event 
of a jury declaring in favour of the prosecutor? 

In cases where the author might not be forthcoming, or where particular 
circumstances night remlcr a prosccutioii agains^'*hiin unavailable fur the 
purposes of public justice, the publisher might be the next looked to, and if 
riuular obstacles wdre found to exist in regard to the publisher, then proceed 
against the printer. Bitt when the author is avowed, and no proof or circum- 
stance wanting that might be necessary to the satisfaction of offended justice, 
surely it.must be deemed the acme of iijustice to prosecute author, printer, 
and publisher, or all the publishers and sellers, for one and the same offence 
^^-an offence of which some of them, at least, had in all probability ffeeu 
VrhoUy unconscious— passing in the common course of business the offensive 
work, without having read it ; or, ^having read it, wanting the knowledge to 
^discern that it might be possible for legal subtlety to construe what was read 
into libel. 

On this, subject I speak /eelingip : and, as one case in point is worth a 
thousand pfosumed possibilities, bere is one to the purpose. In 1810, Mr. 
Cobbett nmte an article for his Political Register relative to the flogging of 
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some of the sons ai^ servants of English fanners^ who were aervlng their 
period in the local militia at Ely, in Camlindgeshire, for a trifling dispute or 
grumbliujj, construed by military law into mutiny, about annhpaid allowance 
for knapsacks. The ceremony was executed under a guaru of the German 
Lr^iou, which regiment happened to be then stationed at New*market. At 
that time it was thought but a degree less than sedition to speak even dis- 
respectfully of our ftWeign mercenaries, especially if Getmans; and sir Vicary 
Gibbs, then attomey-gcne<al, commcftced a prosecution against hfr. Cobbett, 
author — Hansard, printer — Dagshaw, ^nd fiudd, bookeelter ; 

for one and the same oficnce. Cobbett pleaded* the general issut;, and put 
himself upon his defence : Hansard, Dagshaw, and Budd, having no stomach 
for denying their ipspective avocations, dr thaUthey did print, or pub1ifh,*or 
sell, the work in question \ and, from nods and winks, having an idea of being 
excused the calling-up for judgment, even in case of a Jpry finding for the . 
prosecutor (especially if they gave the attorney-general nb trouble in proving 
ihvir share of the crime), determined to take the chance of the verdict : and 
therefore said, we will trouble you with no defence-— we Ick judgment go by de- 
fault. But still further — Hansard was made a witness in the same ^ause for 
which he was to be tried as a culprit. He was served with a siibpcena, to pro- 
duce the MS. and give evidence of the hand-writing^ as a witness against Cobbett. 
However, Cobbett admitted the authorship ; and the witness was not wanted! 
A verdict of guilty was foujid ; and to the astonishment of all England, 
(.'obbett, Hansard, Bagshaw, and Budd, were all brought up for, aigl received 
judgment of the court. My share of this sharp^ractice was three months 
iniprisonmcnt in the King’s Bench, and ta find sureties fer two years of goml 
behaviour : th^t of Bagshaw and Budd, two months each, and sureties also. 
The paper in which the article appeared, be it remembered, was pubjished on 
Saturday morning, and the MS. was received from tlfe aiithqr, in piecc-mcal, 
by the posts of Thursday and Friday, so that there was no possibility of 
contemplating, or of talfing an opinion learned in the late^ before hundreds of 
the number were circulated. 

One pleasing reflection emanating from this affair has continued, ever since^ 
to radiate on my mind;' and 1 trust it ever will jo the last hour of my 
memory. Though, after all, 1 can only claim the honour of having been t)fie 
mechanical agent in this publicatimi, and of having sufiTcred months 
durance on account of it, yet, as a participator thus far, 1 rejoice "that it 
should have been the means of bringmj^ the energetic mind of thc<^J 
representative of his constituents (sir Frqncis Burddi) to bw iipoi^ i£e 
consideration of the practice of flogging in the British army; and tba^ 
his great exertions in forcing the fr«|uent agitation of the question in thsfl 
House of Commons, has done so much towards saving our warriors ffbm the 
disgraceful laceration inflicted, often for tlie roost venial offences, jjy the lash 
4»f the cat-o’-nine-tails. 

The only effect this persecution had upon fhe, was tbat of confirming my 
mind more strongly than ever upon the necessity of reforming, among other 
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abuses, the monstrous stretch of power assumed by the crown in executinir 
^x-nJfic\o informations, and in packing of special juries, ■■■■"■ but — I 
stop. ■ Pe/Saps some of my readers may say I have already gone too fur 
upon matters of a political nature, for a book such as I am about to offer. 
liCt ray excuse,, if any is wanted, be placed upon the immense importance of 
the subject, as it affebts the liberties of my country — nay, •of the whole world 
—-in the trespass .thus made upon the liberty of the^ press ; and as I am 
conscientiously persuaded that a perfectly free press is as essential to our 
existence and welfare, as a free and independent state, as the freedom of the 
air we breathe is to the life and vigour of the organs of our frame, so do I 
think it right to inculcate, as far as I am able, this faithful sentiment of ray 
heart. 

When the above was written I was in hopes that cnougirhad been done to 
satisfy its enemies, ami that the press was not destined to endure further 
aggressions. But, with pity for those who think such innovations upon its 
liberty necessary for tbeir own ends, I add, to what has been before said, 
another paragraph*' concerning new enactments that have been hxcfl upon 
the stat.it(;-book during the ministry of lord Castlcrcagh \ and compared 
with which, all former severities vanish into trifles. In the regular exercise 
of his calling in order to olitain a livelihood, the British printer bus been 
made a perpetual candidate for imprisonment, banishment, or transportation. 
He fH moreover constrained to involve friends as sureties before he can 
undertake some particular branches of his business;* and thus subject 
himself to the payment of any fink that may be imposed for ofleiices not 
deflnaido by a written law, but aiSutrarily engendered in the breast of any 
ttttuniey-gciieral— iiiagiiified in the inicroscopie eyes of a special jury — and 
usHiiming some monstrous shape on being exposed to the fiat of any tiiiK!- 
serving judge. *As long as tlic opinions of persons holding the reins (»f 
control continue to shift with the aspects of the times, as they civr inVf ; and 
until the ienns Mitivn and blasphemy shall have bCon strictly defined, which 
they never iri// be, so long will the printer, subjected to the present restric- 
tions, l»c at the mercy of caprice and crown influence. 

As our posterity will have cither to resist or submit to this stalking over the 
p*xss, wit^ a design to trample down all its liberty in this couiitni*, it is 
proper that* they should be apprized o*f the remonstrances made to the 
legislature in hopes of averting the calamity, and of being able to transnnt a 
right which all good men have ever held sacrctl, and which has always been 
esteemed the, lifc-bldod of Brithh liberty. At the close cf this note shall 
therefore be inserted the RcsolutidH^ afte’^'rards embodied in petitions from 
'Hbe booksellers of London to both Hotlines of Parliament ; a paper which, for 
eloquence and argumeqti is not to Ije surpassed by any production of the same 
nature. Vs effect was, to place Botany Bay one stqge more distant by the 

wterventlon of such a trifle as ** simple banishment"'^ at your own expense, to 
* • * 

* Set Um Newirs|icr Sump Ad, Dec. SO, ISIS. 

t $« Speech oC Loed CMtleruc^ » Home of Comrooia. 
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n foreign country; yet the principle of s#i*uritic6 and punit*Uinontji remaitift 
the same. But the acts thcnii«eh*ea shall also be inserted in appendix. 

At fi Mcetiiijjr of D00K8K1.LRRS and Printers nrsideiit in tlie City of Lond<m 
and the Neiifkbourho<Ml thereof, held at the Lbndoii CotVei*-! louse, 
Ludjpitc Hill, on tfie loth of l>ecctnl»er 1SI9 ; *to consider the Provisions 
of a Dill now before Purliameiit, for the iip>re efleetua^ Prevention and 
Punishtiient of blasphemous and seditious Libels ; 

JOSEPH BUITERVVORTH. Esq.* in the Chair ; 

It was iinaniinonsly Resolved, 

I. That we has^* observed with concern, the increascil and extensive 
t in ulution of certain seditions and bluspheiiious libels which have of late 
been printeil and published, and arc anxious that sueh n^inedy may he pro- 
vided as to the wisdom of parliament shall seem fit ; hut that wc nevertheless 
view with ^reat apprehension un<i alarm the provisions of a hill now under 
the consideration of the House of Commons, entituled An Act for the more 
efTcctiiuI Prevention ond Punishment of Idasphcmoiis and ^editions Ctihelit,*’ 
so far as it is proposed that it should lie thereby enacted, that if any person 
shall, after the passinif of that act, be le^fidly convicted of having composed,* 
printed, or published, any hlasphemous lilie), or any such seclitioiis lib^d as 
therein mentioned, and shall, *aftcr being so convicted, oflend a second time, 
and he thereof legally convicted, such person muyyoon a second conviction, he 
a<ljudgc<l, at the discretion of the court, ^ither to suffer ^iich punishment as 
may now hy law be inflicted In cases of high misdemeanors, or to be banished 
from the United Kingdom and all other parts of his majesty's dominions, for 
such term as the court, in which ituch conviction shallHake place, shah onJer, 
or to be transported to such place as shall be appointed by his majesty for the 
transportation of offendew^for any«tcrm not exceeding — yea^ ; and that it 
should be further enacted, that if any offender who shall he so ordered hy any 
such court as aforcsaiil, to he banished or transported i if manner aforesaid, 
shall be afterwards at*largd within any pSrt of the United Kingdom, or any 
other part of his majesty's dominions, uritlfout some lawful muse, ly^fore the 
expiration of the term for which such offender shall have hc(;n si^ flrdered to 
lie banished or transported as aforesaid ; evrr^ such offcnd(?r being mu (ft 
largd'as aforesaid, being thereof lawfully Convicted, shall suffer death as in 
cases of felohy without henefit of clergy. 

H. That the punishment of transportatiop and of death arc |iiinishments 
applicable only to felonies, ancroffcnces^if specific and certain in their nature, 
as to exclude the commission thereof through ignoranae or inadvcrtencot and 
necessarily to inedude the evil intent in theTelonlous or'illegal act. But that 
the offence of libel is nfit specific and certain, and is incapablo^of lieing 
rendered previously certain by any specific definition; anchthat libefis may be, 
and frequently are, published by persons having no community of intention 
with the authors or composers thereof ; and lietng^ from the nature of their 

Y 
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business, necessarily unacquainted with the contents or'probable effect of the 
same. 

Ilf. That questions of libel, both in law and fact, are determined by a jury 
oil the prosecution thereof, and that the verdict of the Jury upon a trial is 
the sole criterion of judgment, as to the le^al or illegal nature and effect of a 
publication ; and that such verdicts, depending upon individual opinion, are 
always uncertain Und frequently contradictory, in so far, that the authors and 
eoiiipusers and ^irst publishers of political and other publications have, in 
Home Histanccs, been acquitted upon prosecutions for libel ; and subsequent 
venders, no way concerned in the printing or (irst publishing thereof, have 
beer convicted by different juries f jr the publication of the same libels, and 
punished upon such conviction by fine and imprisonment.^ 

IV. That a verdict of acquittal, on a prosecution for libel, whereby the 
publication compbuned of is declared in the opinion of the jury to be 
innoxious, does not legitimate the continued sale thereof, but that the same 
defendant is sutijcct to prosecution for each subsequent act of publication of 
the HUinc work, and In doubtful cases, is liable to probable eventual convic- 
tion and punishment ; *and that a prosecution for libel, even in cases of 
acquittal, <loeM therefore .generally operate to restrain the continued circulu- 

- tioii of the offciiHive work, and in some cases to suppress the same altogether. 

V. That as general iKKiksellers and publishers, wc arc more especially 
aflrecte<i by the proposed act, and that the inoi'e extensive and respectable the 
tnide carried on is, the ^lore probable it becomes, that wc may, innocently 
and with goinl intentions, fall under the treasure and punishment of the pro- 
posed law. 

VI. Tliat instances arc not ^vanting in which Imoksellcrs* have been con- 
victed/and have suffered punishment, for tlTe sale of libellous works, by 
servants without their privity, and, it may be, oven contrary to their 
command ; and that us no circumspection can guard against the malice of an 
offended, or the negligence of a careless, servant, we shall be liable to incur 
the ultimate penalty of the proposed law, for acts of which wc have no 

^cognizance, uiut against which prudence would be unavailing. 

VII. That from the'nnturc of cHir trade, we arc daily employed to execute 
drders fo» customers as intermediate hands, in the distribution of new w’orks, 
of the contents and nature whereof we are unavoidably ignorant, and 

* that for each copy of such works so distributed by us, we are * now 

• responsible upon art' indictment or information, and arc liable, notwith- 
staAding thcr perfect integrity of our intentions, to punishirtent, as in case of 

^ a misdemeanour \ and that if the propo^ bl|l should pass into a law, we 
may In such cases become liable to transportation for seven years,* and to the 
punishment of death tn case of refum from transportation. 

VIU. VHat a very great number of historical, political, and religious works, 
are written and coipposed and .published in London at stated periods, and that 
most of such works are of temporary and immediate public interest, and that 
such w'orks issue from the press, and pass throngh the hands of several 
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(ilSerent booksellers, and many thousands hereof are delivered to the public 
within a very few hours after their first publication, and ihat a previous 
perusal or consideration of such works, by such vendors of th^samc as are not 
the original or first publishers of the same, is impracticable. 

IX. That many standanl works upon historical, philosophical and political 
Bulijects, which hA'c sow olitained a classical reputation, and arc daily sold 
by respectable booksellers, under thedicence of a lonjof prcMption; may be 
rcasonalily considered to be lialilc to <|uestion as^ibellous byauialo^y to more 
recent works which have been subjected to |p‘osecution, and thaC suck 
standanl works therefore do not present any criterion for judjtincnt as to the 
effect of new publications ; hut may themaelves^be the subject of future«pro- 
socution, and inay^uliject the venders thcnnif to the punishments proposed 
by ibc said bill. 

X. That the ifpioininy of a punishment whicli it i» propo.sed to make 
eoininon to authors, printers, bof»ksellers and felons, while it operates to 
deter learned and respectable writers of the most virtuous principles (Vom 
treating on political or rcli/»ions subjcrcts at all, will especially prevent them 
from en}pi)(inf( in the composition of Ilcviews, Magazines ^nd other vehiejes 
of periodica] discussion, to the f^reat and permanent dctriineiit of leaniini^; 
and will sorioiisly injure the traile of booksellers and printers, in which they* 
have lar/^e c^apituls embarked; especially in that extensive branch of it \riiicli 
embraces the most rcspectable*pcriodM-Bl works in the country, and will tend 
to throw them into the hands of reckless and desptratc men. 

XI. That althoiig^h wc have thcT f^atc|t confidence in the wisdom and 
integrity of the present judj^es of his majesty's courts of law; yet that the 
power to expatriate and transport for a crime not specific, but indefinite in its 
nature, which exposes ignorance and inadvertence, equally with intentional 
piiilt, is »>f too extensive and dangerous a nature to be confided to any autho- 
rity %vliatever, to l>c exerr^sed at discretion; and that, in relation to a crime 
who.se tiirpiciide is heightened or diminished l>y the political aspect of the 
times, such a power, ,esp<?cially if rendered permanent, knight become the 
engine of great injustice add oppression, against whieh no cliaracter however 
perfect would lie a protection. 

XII. That from the circuinstanreji atatcfl, our trade and means pT Ijving, ff 
not totally destroyed by the intended bill, would be carried on under ar state 
of Ifazard and insecurity, productive of* constant mental inquietude, and* 
destructive of the comfort of ourselves and our families!^ 

XIII. That a petition* be therefore presented to tin* House of Commons, 
praying that the same bill, sobTar as rc^pfets the punishment of transportation^ 
and death for vending such blasphemous or seditioiioliliels as in the saM bill 
are mentioned, may not pass into a law. * 

XIV. That the petition now read be adopted and signed. 


Y 2 


Jos. BvTTERwoRTn, Chairman. 
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Franklin, »/*/ro atruck mth awe hh country's foes. 

And great hefwe a reml senate roae.^ 

Artiata, who in your humbler atationa stand. 

Earning your bread by Labour^ a active hand. 

He left the leaaon to your useful class , — 

Unheeded shall the great example pass 

No.'-^HU great example has not passed unheeded; and since '' the names that 
rose to oourt the rhymes** of Mr. M'Creery did not include those of Howyek 
an'd Nic'iiuls, / shall e/yoy the honour qf placing them in due order, in these 
Addenda, among the moat iutinguiahed members of the profession. 


«BOWYER AND NMCHOLS. 

William Bowytsr, the first printer of that name, and one* of the twenty 
prliitenT allowed by the '•Court of Star Chamber, was the son of John Hiiwyer, 
citizen and stationer. He was born in IGG^i, and in his sixteenth year was 
hound apprentice to Mr. Miles Fleshcu*. Jmincdiatoly upon the expiration of 
hid tenn, viz. l() 8 (i, he took up his freedom of the Company of Stationers, and 
cuinuienced hudinosa in Little Britain. In 1699 he opened his printing-office in 
Oogwell-coiirt, White-Friars j and Hi 1700 (his thirty-leventh year) he w'us 
admitted to the livery. He soon 1>6eame eminent in his profession, which ho 
pHctiseil Vith uiireinittiiig industry and unsullied reputation for thirteen 
years/ when, in the night of dan. 29-30, 1712, he experienced the calamity of 
Mceing his house, furniture, stock, and materials, consumed by fire. Iliss^losa 
‘was estimated at upwanls of five thousand pounds ; but it was more than half 
repfatHNl by^he prmluce of a brief, the contributions of many noble and 
, litieral friends, and a subscription ofiiis own fraternity ; ** in grateful remem- 
brance of which the eld«r Mr. Bowyer had several cuts engraved, represent- 
ing a phornix rising fi\>in the flames, with suitable mottos, which were used 
by him atnl his son as ornaments in some of the most capital books they 
printed. He had 9 ^ small silver cup inscribed, * The Gift of Mrs. Eleanor 

* James to W. Bowyer, after his loss by fire, Jan. 30, 1712 :* under which has 
since been written, * Bequeathed, in 1777, by ^^’Uliam Bowyer to the Com- 

* pany of Stationers, as a Memorial of their Munificence to his father after 
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* his loss by fire, Ja^. 30, 1712-13.* This cup is now deposited amoof^st the 
Company's plate, and is occasionally used^in days of public festivity.'*— AVcA. 
IBM CenL 

His mother was the daughter of Thomas Dawks, a printer of some celebrity 
in his day, who, in his youth, from 1652 to 1657» had been .employed, as a 
compositor, on the celebrated Polyglot Bible of Dislmp Walton. She was 
bom March 6, IG&d-^; was first married to Mr.* Beiijkii\in Allport, of Bt. 
Dotolph’s, Dishopsgatc, bbokseller, ind siibsi^iieiitly to Mr. Bowyer; she 
died in 1/27. Mr. Bouyer survived her ten years, and died in 17^7, aged 
74.* He was succeeded by his son, • 

Mr. William Bowyer, the most learned and distinguished printer of 
modern times. Tlys rele.lirated fJreok sr^inlarwas bom in Dugwell-eourt, in 
the extra-purorhiiibprerinct of White Friars, f«oiidon, Dec. 19, 1699, and may 
be said to have been initiated from his infancy in the nidipicnts of his art, in 
which he so eminently excelled. In June, 1716, he was atliniited a sizer of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, f where he continued, till June, 1/22. Soon after 
leaving college he entered into the printing business with father. The. prin- 
cipal attention to the executive, or mechanical part of the hiisiness, devolving 
on the father, and the correcting of the proofs be.ing alnicnt exclusively flic 
business of the son. One of the first works whicl^ borne out under his correc- 
tion was the edition of Se]dcn*8 works. In: Wilkins, in three volumes, folio/ 
This was begun in 1722 and finished in 1726; and his great attention 4f> !l 
appeared in his drawing up an epitome of the piece, Df Synedrh, as he read 
the proof sheets. He married, Oct. 1728, his Ihothcr’s niece. Miss Ann 
Priidom, daughter of Mr. Thomas Prudonu citizen and fishmonger, who hod 
licen left, a few.years licfore, by her father’s will, under the guardianship of 
the cider Bowyer. By her hc 4 Mrquired some freehold farms in Y'orkslurc, and 
one at Navestock, in Essex, {ihe died in 1731, whcti pregmmt with a third 
son. Of the two foraier sons, one died an infant, and the other survived 
his father.^ Mr. Bow'ycf* married a second wife, Mrs. Eliaabcth Bell, in 

’ • Mr. Bowyer introduced to the profetHon a eery worthy member in the Ute^r. CrifBlh Jonce, who. 
having served hi« apprentJoc^p to Mr. Bowyer, estabtuhed hlmiieir in an offlve of hl» own, which ho • 
eutoequenUy rcUnqubihcd, and, with*hbi hnitber, Mr. Otlo Jonet, In onrguncUon with Mr. John New- 
bery, oommGDcedtbcpubUcaUaaofthoeenuniciouf and popular little bodka written 

'* In rear the tender thought. 

To teach the young idea how to ahoot,” 

which initnicted tad amused the iafiuitile age of our fhtfaera, and which have been eontimied eves sine# 

In various forma with universal benefit and approbation. Jhe Lilbputtan historica of Goody Two Hltoes, ^ 
Giles Gingeibrcad, Tommy Trip, Ac. are rcmailubte prooft of the bcnevcilcnt mimia of the original 
prajeetors of this mode of Initrurtion, and respectable ihstanoca of the Swnmiinodathei of superior 
taknts to the embryo intgllects of InAncy. He was many ygan "editor of tile l.ofKk^ (*hmnicle,,tho 
Daily Adverttaer, and the PubUe Ladgcr. He contributed ^ to gye Literary Magaaine with Johnaon, 
and to the British lIitfuiM with .SrooUett^ GqfdaniiUp lie was bora in 17lf, sad died in 17Mi. 
t He eommeneed author in 1719 by snAing an cpiatA in LaUn. 

tin Mr. Thomas Bowyer, who was the leonnd. but only surviving aontVi afibclionate fother*a Amdest 
hopm were eentied; and to him Mr. Bowyer looked forwaftd as to the heir Ik his/oitutic, and succesMir 
to the endit which he had a kamed printer. With this view, after a grammatlcM education 

at Meidiant Taylors* the young man was initiated in the profession under the immAliatc tuition 

of a Mr. Emenno, srho was a rdadon of Mr. Bowyer, and aAqgeards. for sonw Ume, his patner. Un- 
fortunately youiy Bowyer conceived a dislike to Che busineM. whir# ww nm lessened by the repninfs 
occasionally received fkom hia fothcr, and which was again heightened by the murtifleatton of seeing a 
son of Mr. g« T?fn wn (to whom the Moood Mn. Bowyer had teeo godmother, and wim was, at the same 
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1 747*^ She was originally his housekeeper ; but in that situation was well known 
to, and highly respected by, his literary friends. She was a very extraordinary 
woman, and after her marriage she applied herself so closely to the advance* 
inent of her husband’s business, that shC) by her intense application to 
learning, arrived at last to a degree of capacity equal to the task of reading 
the proofs of the most learned works done in the office ; apd it is but justice 
to ebserve here, ^hat her ^mental acquirements were “only surpassed by her 
modesty. She died before her husbanef. ‘ ^ 

In 1729 , through the friendship of the Speaker, Onslow, Mr. Bowyer was 
appointed printer of the Vofhs of the House of Commons, an office which he 
Weld through three suecesstve Speakers, and for a space of nearly fifty years. 
In 1736 he was appointed printer to the Society of Antiquaries, and elected 
a member. In 1766f he engaged in partnership with Mr Nichols, who had 
been trained by him to the profession. This enabled Mr. Bowyer, who was 
growing an invalid," to withdraw, in some degree, from too close an applica- 
tion ; and did also no inconsideralile service to the public by bringing forward 
a gentleman who, from his zeal for the cause of letters, and his abilities to 
promote it, proved a very fit successor to his learned friend and partner. Mr. 
Bowyer died November 18, 1777» having nearly completed his seventy-eighth 
year. For the last ten years of his life he was much afflicted with the palsy 
and stone. r. 

Mr. Boivyer certainly stood rdirivalled, for more than half a century, as a 
learned printer, of which his owh publications are an incontestible proof ; 
and to his literary and professional abilities he added an excellent moral cha- 
racter. lie was » man of the itriiitest probity, and also of the greatest 
liberality, assisting every species of distress. Many minutq particulars of 
him thqt do not come within the limits of thi^ sketch, may be seen in the 
Anecdotes of hqi Life, published by Mr. Nichols. To the journeymen of his 
profession he left by will some valuable bequests for the reward of merit, 

O 

pprUNl. tM AppMnUw) on manj oeewioni iNmight ftirwaid WBeootnitlbrdllisaBOtaiid sbUity. Hence 
Uttfcjc^louAlwoid IScli|rliig»«vM which led lowrioiM dlMgrewnemi, md'yovng Bowyer dcCenniiicff 
, h> rclliu|uUh cho fnifiuU of buclncM ontirely t fixing hU incUntioa on tiw chtucb, be wax ordained 
by BitlHy|> lloadly, and Air come time ofBciatod Sa a cuialo at HilUngdan, lA MlddlaMS. But hcrean un- 
nettled dUiHMition pcnnltted him not.loiig to ipaatai. Ho exchaagad the atarieal for the mliitary garbt 
and that ag^alu A>r the nombre hablUmenti of a quakcr, and becanaea mident at a TlUage midway between 
Viiirhain an^ narltiigbin, where he choce to dri^ hia aumame, and be koown only as Mr. Thomas. This 
rimiinstanve Induced the next of kin tohismoUier Cbdiaputo hla kgMmaey, and claim the Yorkshire 
freehulds under an entail in his grandfather Prudonf* will. After mndi trouble, oeemloacd by proceed- 
Inga at law. he was eatablished in Che poauasion of his fteehoMs, and passed Che short remainder of hia 
life principally in his old retreat, rusar IJarlingion. The tastamentary arrangements of his fidhei^having 
secured to him a coroAirtabli maintenance, Ulo son of Mr. Bowyer preferred the reCimiyenC of a country 
to which he had been'tong aocustulkne^. He died Dee. S7> |7SS, leaving his Areehokl estates and the 
greater part of* his property to Mr. Thonuw Newburn, apotheewy,,at Durban^, who was a d i stent 
kinunaii.— NkA. iU. S75, m 

a InonoofhislcCten, June VS, 17*IS, Mr. Bedyor aayo, '* 1 haee eentured on matrimoBy iMrin, but 
wIUhhA any view to ^Idrenr^owne with a desire to have a nurse than to make one. We have been 
married near a twclviymonth. and have a fhir tiUh to the Dunmow baeon. You will naturally want to 
know if 1 hy^ye married a Awtune. Believe mo 1 am too much of a phUosopher fbr that: 1 have married 
agoodwomSn who had lived srith me fourte^ yeans a reeaonable tiifie of probatkmi in wtnm 1 doubt 
not but 1 ih^l meat with every oomAMt.'' 

♦ Tlie Adlowing year,' 17«7, ,he oAee was re m ov ed Arom White Friars to Red-Lion Piw ag e , Ffcat 
Strevt. where he styled hlnudf ** \mcmnuctv% Vanwatui.** Ores the door of the new oflice ha plaood 
a bust of Cteero. 
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particularly to compgsitors understanding the Greek language. The trust is 
for ever vested in the Stationers* Gompany.*^*^ p. 279. 

Upon his worthy partner and friend, Mr. John Nichols, hfs the mantle of 
his predecessor fallen, who by hiS indefatigable industry and splendid talents, 
has well upheld the character of the typographic profession first gained for it, 
in this country, by«the Bowyers. Sorry am I, indeed, tef add, that he has also 
been inheritor of tlie sftme calamity which the first ISowyer experienced. On 
the evening of February 8, 1808, a dreadful fire jpcduccd at once to ashes the 
house, the office, the materials, with the valuable stock of learned and ex- 
pensive works, which had coat the labour of n&rly a century (ninety-six 
years from the time of Mr. Bowyer*s misfortune) to acciiinulatc. Still his 
mind was not broken. tic had the fortitude,** as Mr. Dibdin says, by 
his resignation. as a Christian, and by ail the consolation arising from the 
weight of his public character as a member of society,'* to bear up against 
the affliction of beholding the wreck of labours long pursued, with the manly 
resolve of doing all in human power to restore the loss. The buildings, 
phcenix-likc, sprang up again from the ashes ; and, supported by his son, 
who bears the name of Bowykr, again l>egan his labours. I'he premises 
having l>een finished in less than two years, the business proceeded upon a 
large scale. It having licen judged necessary do have the \'otcs of the 
House of Commons printed in an office near to the House, and their busi- 
ness havii*g been for some tiiyc divided for that purpose, Messrs. Nuiholsi 
and Son removed their whole concern to Parliament-street, Westminster, and 
demised the Red-Lion-Court prenyses to the ieJ’nod typographer Mr. A. 
J. Valpy, previously of Tooke*s-court, Chaaccry-lanc.* • ^ 

But I should be inexcusable were I conteut with so brief a notice of him 
whom Dibdin styles ** thv liiing father of the puncheon and matrix or 
omit the opportunity of holding;up to my son, and to^he soa and apprentice 
of every brother of the profession, an example so worthy to lie emulated. 

** The labours,” says llibdm, (iu. 4Q2) ” of Mr. Nichols htfve been briefly 
and unostentatiously made known to the public through the medium of flic 
sixth volume of his "Literary Anecdotep of the Eighteenth Century.* He 
was born at Islington, Feb. 2, 1744-5. la^757» l»efora he was quite thirteen 
he was placed under the care of Mr. Bewyer, and, whilst an appreyflce, was 
entrusted with a considerable share of^hc management uf the prinfingsofflcc.f 
In 1778 he liecame associated in the management of the Gentleman’s Maga- 
xine."' In 1781 he was elected an honorary ipcmber of thp Society of Antiqiia-. 
ries at Edinburgh^ and, in*l485, of that of P^rth. In if 84 he ,was eleq)ted 
into the Commofl Council for the Wprd Farringdon-without. In 1804 he 

• Mr. Valpy, now he la eta daaUc ground, wilt perhapa think at tha SBeioe ftreo by Mr. IXbilhi, amt 
tMoitny ffciteniBd by hb (miC learned) hroUier typograSdMTf tn «« annul end expunge * htaicuffirth and Crtc 
« ever,* that hleraglyiihiaat, aami-eairolatieBl. but nuMt brntums, gallowi an wniit dertee, |heivwittiba 
onuuncntcthUwCRmtfiiilaoeBorhniioakar’ Ofom. li, 41^ • ^ 

t "When I wsa bound to him mySMber raoMeedllm Hr. Bowyar apromla|pry note to %itm |alf Un 
agipiwtfeodtaa at the espinthM of the aeven ycem, onronOr/lra that 1 Wiaeod sultaUc Co bbi tapaclatknt 
Thia inm he eery hoaounUy paid me ia Fdmmcy, 17SS.” J. N. 
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attained what was, perhaps, the summit of his ambition, in being elected 
master of the Stationers’ Company. In December, 1811, he bade a final 
adieu to civic *honourB, intending also to withdraw from a business in which 
he had been for upwards of half a century assiduously engaged; and hoping 
(Deo volente) to pass the evening of his life in the calm, enjoyment of 
domestic tranquillity. The son who will so worthily succeed to such a father's 
fame was the offspring \)f a second marriage. His ifiotlier’s name was 
Martha, daughter of Mr. William Green, of Hinckley : she died in 1788. 
lie was born July 16, 1779 ; and in addition to the Christian name of hU 
father^ bears that of his grcAt predecessor, Bowyer.” 


HUGHS ? HANSARD. — STRAHAN : SPOTTISWOODE. 

Some notice, however brief, of the two most eminent contemporary Houses 
of the eighteenth century will, it is presumed, be acceptable to all my 
readers, as tending to impress upon the mind of the young typographer, that 
iii his profession,** as well as in all others, talent, diligence, and probity will 
raise men from the humblest rank to that of aiHuence and honour. 

Mr. John Huoiis was born at Thame, Oxfordshire, in 1703. His father 
was a dissenting clergyman. He received a liberal education at Eton College, 
and serv'sd a regular apprenticeship to a stationer and printer in London. 
He first entered into buiincss about thp year 1730, in Holbom, near the 
Green Gate, and removed fromethence to a house in Whetstone Park, near 
(ireut Turnstile, facing the cast side of Lincoln’s-inn Fields^ and ranked for 
many years very high in his profession. From his press issued almost the 
whole of the numerouS and valuable publications of the Dodsleys. In 1740, 
Mr. Hughs incurred the displeasure of the House of Commons, by having 
printed ** Considerations on the Embar^ on Provisions of Victual.” The 
usual proceedings took place — lie was ordered to the bar> of the honourable 
House — declared guilty of ” a brcaj;h of privilege’' — Cbpimittedto the custody 
of the seijeant at urm»— reprimanded on his knees — and discharged, 
e Aboiii the year 1763, he obtained, through the interest of •Lord North, who 
had beau his schoobfelluw at Eton, th^ appointment a.s printer of the Parlia- 
mentary Papers and Journals of the House of Commons; by him was thus 
laul the foundation of a business (}ince brought to a high degree of prosperity. 
He continued to reside in the house licfore meutibiicd, nci^r Great Turnstile ; 
the oflicc e.\tending backwards hi the rear of the houses in Turnstile, and 
forming one side of Titchhome Courc. 

Mr. John Hughs mtlrried a Mbs Dampier, whose brother. Dr. Dampier, 
was sue^ssively Dean of Durham, Bishop of Rochester, and Bishop of Ely. 
His hUf-brother ^vas the late sir Henry Dampier, knight, one of the barons of 
the Exchequer ; who was esteemed an admirable scholar, and stood, perhaps, 
unrivalled as an ecclesiastical lawyer 
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After a life of^singular industry^ integrity, and benerolence, Mr. Hughe 
died on the 30th Of September, 1771»*at the age of sixty-eight; leaving a 
widow with manners as placid as his own, who survived hint many years. He 
left also a son, an only child, named Henry, who, after following the laudable 
example of his father, retired in 1799 from the cares of business, possessed of 
a fortune very^ honorably acquired, and at a period of life when Im was 
capable of enjOying the benefits of it. But* this,* nevertheless, vsas not 
permitted him many years. He died at Brighton, September 5, 18 IQ, aged 
62, leaving a widow and three daughters. As* a scholar hd was well esteemed, 
and as a man worthy and unassuming. He married Miss Eliza Strong, seeon^l 
daughter of an eminent solicitor in Great Ormond Street. For some years, 
and until after ^ the death of his mother, lie resided in Bedford Row, after 
which he remowd to King’s Road ; and from thence to Harley Street, which 
was his town residence until the time of his death. 

To make proper mention of his successor, as far as from circumstances I 
am allowed to do, will cause me to retrograde a few ye^rs in my hiittory. 

The business was, for many years, under the management of a worthy man of 
exemplary diligence and attention, Mr. William Day, who resided, firsUn the 
old dwelling house in Whetstone Park, and subsequently in a house in Great 
Turnstile, which was mode to communicate with the office ; and the forin’er 
was taken for the business. The increase of parliamentary printing rq^idering • 
more assistance necessary, the active attention to business of Mr. Luke 
Hansahd, pointed him out as the most capable of the arduous office of 
manager of the operative department. 

He was horn at Norwich, in 1748, and served his apprenticeship to* Mr. 
Stephen ^^'lute, a man of ^uch versatility of talent and ingenuity, not con- 
fined entirely to his own profession. Upon the Expiration of his term, Mr. 
Hansard came to London, and obtained an engagement as a compositor in 
the office of Mr. Hug4|p, until? the period above-mentiun<^, wlicn he became 
the acting manager, Mr. Day attending chiefly to the reading department. 
After the death of Mr. Day the whole* management devolved upon Mr. 
Hansard, who, after sohie years’ exertion, as grea^ perhaps, as ever was w4- 
ucssed, ccrtsdnly never exceeded by any one, in making the interest of his 
employer the first and sole object,* became, in 1799, a partner iif t]ic concern ; ' 
and, by a subsequent arrangement In 1800, he Succeeded as the entire^ropfietor 
of a business* to which he has, with unremitted exertion, devoted almost fdrty 
years of his life : and has rendered it the first-in the world for that promptitude 
and despatch so essential to the interests of the legislature and the nation. 

The increasing businesa of die ^use of Commons, and vast accumi||fa- 
tion of stock requisite for executiqg it, requirioi]Ef more room, a large ana 
commodious building suitable to the*purpose was* created in Parker Street, 
Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. The whole business is cohdiu^ under 

V ** That hnrini B i hat liiiee devolved into the haadi of pSrlia|» Uie ooli^^rinlar llviag, who^tea In one 
penon Uie ability of niperintending audi extenidve dutice. and etrensdi of mind and body wffleient to 
undergo Uie Iktigue of penonal attendance.* NicA. ISCt. li. Hi. 
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the firm of Luke Hansard and Sons^ Mr. Hansard the old houiie^ 

which, for cleanliness, convenience,^ and above all, immensity of stock of 
materials, is, as a printing establishment, unequalled, the greater share of his 
personal attention. ’ Long may he live endued with strength both of body and 
mind to enjoy the delight (and he seeks no other pleasure) of his incessant 
drive pf business. To this he devotes about eighteen out of the twenty-four 
hours >»f every day of his life. ** 

He has a hunily of sons and grandsons (hor any lack of the other sex), who 
promise fair to rival in numl>er8 engaged in the typographic art, the Elzevirs 
qf the seventeenth century ;* and to insure, beyond any ordinary probability of 
failure, a long succession of the name of HANSARD in a profession, in which 
I/OKB Hansard has, by his ownctalen^ and industry, raised a fame above all 
his compeers. 

His eldest son migrated to Peterborough (yoiirt, in the City of London, 
in the year 1805, and upon the expiration of his lease in 182.3, moved to 
a more central part of the city, and more convenient to those connexions he 
had been most anxioup to form, in order to avoid any possible collision witli 
the interest of his father and younger brothers. Having purchased the freehold 
of a house in Pater-roster Row,t he fitted it up for business according to his 
idea and experience of what a printing office ought to be, as far as the scite 
of jpround allowed, and named it, 

<• 

• ^ — .. . . — — 

The latq Mr. William Straran was bom at ?Sdinburgh, in April, 1715. 
His father had a small appointment in the Custbpi^ there. After receiving a 
Grammar-school education, his son was apprenticed to a printer, and by 
sobriety and diligence recommended himself, in early'fife, to his employers. 
He caene to London, and, while young, married a sister of Mr. James 
Elphinstone, a school-master of much reputation. His empluments were, for 
sometime, very scanty, during which time he lived within, rather than beyond 
his jncomey and continued uniformly sober, diligent, and** attentive to 
business. T&kt conduct enabled him, affer he had embarked on his own 
account, ‘and the first difficulties were overcome, to get forward with rapid 
suc^ss, and to hecomo one of the mqst flourishing printers in the metropolis. 
When Mr. Chqrles Eyre, in 1769^ took possession *'of the reversion of the 
^ patent of king’s printer, he stppointed Mr. Strahan asliis printer, who in 
17SF0 purchased a share of thp patent.^ Kis actiive Snind led him to join in the 

• Of thli tenUy, MB p. dQ 9 L 

t It li nthcT nciarkable tfiBt Stoner printed hie book in thia houae. hoviiM the upper pert of 
Mcaui. Ciado^ apd Joyt end thetthlaiiork ahouM be ddeyod tUl U dianoed to beprioledin One tame 
houae 80 ntny peen eRMwardt* 

t See p. iss. 
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warfare of politics. ^ Id 1775« he was returned to parliament for Malmesbury, 
in Wiltshire, with I^Very illustrious colleXfpie, the honourable Charles James 
Fox; and in the succeedini^ parliament (1780), he was member for Wootton- 
Bassett. In his political connections he was constant to the friends to whom 
he had been first attached ; was a steady supporter of that p^ty who went out 
of administratiop in the Spring of 1784 ; and lost his seat by the dissolution 
which then follodredr His declining health pref ented* a desire of renting 
the arduous duties of a conscientidtis representative, and he diinl July 9 , 
1785, aged 71* The celebrated Dr. Franklin was his felfow-workman in a 
printing-office in London, whose friendship and correspondence he continued, 
to enjoy till his death. • 

He had three ^sons; the eldest, WidbiAM,* followed the professioir of hil 
father for sometime on Snow Hill; but died in 1781 : and his business was 
taken by Mr. Spilsbury ; — George, D.D., late prebenda^ of llochester, was 
upwards of 60 years vicar of St. Mary, Islington, ; aifil ANDREW, who, in 
due time, succeeded his father. 

Mr. A. 8trah.\n is, as has already been shown, w'it]|i George Eyre, Esq. 
and John Reeve, Esep, joint patentee as king’s printer; he rcinajniiig sole 
patentee as law printer. He came into parliament for the borough of Ware- 
ham in November 1802. Some years ago Mr. Strahan admitted into a limited 
partnership Mr. William Preston, who had for many years been principal 
manager of the business, which continued till Mr. Preston’s deatl^ J\}r. 
8trahan then brought his nephew, 

Mr. A. Spottiswoode, who had been earlj^initiatcd into the profession, 
forward in the concern, and subsequent^ withdrawing Jiis own name, exc‘ept 
as relating tp the patent of king's and law printer, this immense busincKs 
is now very ably conductyd by the two brothers, Andrew an^ Rouert 
ISpottiswoode. 
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ON TYPE-FOUNDING. 


Sl^CTION VIII. 

The Rev. Mr. Rowe Mores* ** Disscrtaiion upon English Typographical 
Founders and Fonndcrics**^Early PHnters Founders qho — Caxtot^-^ 
His Type; Fac^dmiles nol like the Original — Wynkyn de Worde-^- 
Pynson — FaqueiI — Day — T hose that followed — Sejmration of Prints 
ing and Founding — Star-Chamber Decrees and Regulations for those 
Trades — yipjiointed Printers and Founders — Mr, Pittas Precedent for 
intimate napiaintance with the Fraternity — Mr. Joseph Moxon — llis 
W ork on Type-dutting and Casting — University o/' Oxford Foundery; 
Jip, FeWs, Junius's, Orovt r's, Andrews's, James's, Jolm James, Hive's, 
CASLONS, I, II, III, IF,, Javksos, Cotterell, Fry, Fwaiss, 
TiioRNE, Martin, and many others,^Scothn:d — JVilson, Miller, ^'c, 
— Properties and Shajws if Types — Tyjw Metal — Of Roman — Of Italic 
— Old Old English, New Old English, Mwlern, or Black — Names of 
Letter — Projwrtion to each other — Different sizes in England — Founts 
of Ixttcr as with Letter founders, 

IN the prefatory acknowledgments I have mentioned the 
Reverend Edward Rowe Mores,^ and am jxovf about to avail 

• ** The Reverend Rdwurd Rowe Mores was a jrcntleman ’of considerable 
tufents and education. [See Nichols’s 18th Cent. :l89-405.] In the latter 
part of hU life (he had long turned bis thoughts to the subject of early 
printing) hewbegan to correct the useful publication of Mr. Aincs. On the 
death of, Mr. John James of Brrtholomew Close (the last of the old race of 
letter-founders), in June 1772, Mr. Alores purchased all the curious part '^f 
that immense collection of punches, matrices, and types, which had been 
accumulating fiom the old foundries, from the days of Wynkyn de Worde to 
those of Mr. James. From these, a kr^ fund cf entertainment would pro- 
bably have been given to the curious, if the life of Mr Mores had been 
prolonged. His intentions may be judged of from his valuable work ; which, 
as '.no more than eighty copies were printed, will always be a typographical 
curiosity.*^ Mr. Nichols bought the whole impression at the sale of Mr. 
Mores’s curiosities; and after subjoining a small appendix gave it to the 
public. It has now become exceedingly scarce. I was, however, lucky 
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myself of his labours to give tfie English typographer some 
account of the early practitioners of that art, whjph he must in 
candour acknowledge to be entitled to take precedence even 6f 
his own. In making my extracts’^ I shall not follow Mr. Mores 
in his peculiarly ^vhimsical abbreviations and* punctuation ^but 
the fund of general information, interspersed with anecdote and 
opinion, relative to every part of the type-founding and printing 
professions, is so interwoven with his ‘^crabbed eccentricitieR,”t* 
as scarcely to be separated in any, considerable quotations.. But 
his learning, ljumour, and preservation of facts, which, but for 
Lis attachment to a dry subject, would unquesti 9 nably have been 
lost, atone sufficiently for his pedantry and oc*casional ill-nature. 
His work, throughout, is calculated to afford amusement and in- 
formation to every one interested in the study of typol^raphic 
history. From several passages J it is evident that his disserta- 
tions were designed to have been prefixed to a posthumous 
specimen of the punches and matpees of “ The foundry of MV. 
John James, the last of the old English letter-founders.'' U was 
intended ‘‘ to distinguish the foundries out of which Mr. James's 
was made up’ — to show the variety of matrices with which his 
foundry abounded”— “ even of thOse which the great improve- 
ments made in the art of letter-cutting have rendered altogether 
useless in typography.^ ^s Mr. Mores says, these sp*ecimens 
would have been found of critical use to an antiquary.” They 
would have given aU opportunity of contemplating some of the 
original punches of Wynkyn de Worde. 

OF EkCLISII FOUNDERS AND FOUNDERIES. 

** The history of English printers haes been copiously handled 
by those who, with commendable zeal and diligence, hav^e 

•• • , • 

enough to pick «p a perfect copy, cheap, tft the price of a guinea, at late 
sale of Mr. Sotheby’s, and ^o elegantly bound that some former possess^ 
must have spent as much on the bindfng as I gavcf the book.—//. • * 

* In order to avoid repetition of reierooccs, it may be understfiod that all 
matter with marks oU quotation are from his works, unleif^ otherwise 
expressed. . ^ 

t “ The crabbed and eccentric Rowe IMores.” "^Dibdin, 

** Mores’s valuable but quidntly written essay.” Horne, 

X See pp. M, 67, 73, 74, 76. 
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delivered to us the typographical antiquities of *the nation ; but 
little or no notice has hitherto been taken of the FOUNDER, 
although he is a first and principal mover in this curious art/’ 

The most pi'obable reason for this silence seems to be, that, at 
the beginning, no distinction was made between the different 
operations of making .the types, ^nd of \ 13 ing them after they 
were made ; but the whole exercise of the profession went under 
the general denomination of printing ; a term which included 
Qvery. process belonging to a, printed book, from the punch 
to the binding— that the inventors of this art so considered and 
exercised it, is beyond dispute. The conjecture, then, is ra- 
tional, that their immediate successors followed their example ; 
and it is observable, that, neither in the acts, ordinances, nor 
injunctions, made^from the Ist Rich. Ill to the year 1637, relative 
to printers and printed books; nor in the charter granted to the 
Company of Stationers, is any mention made, of the arts of 
letter-cutting and letter-founding, both which are seemingly 
tbere*n comprehended under. The science, art, craft, or mystery of 
printing. Therefore, in the account which we are about to give 
of English founders and English founderies, we must necessarily 
mention a few of our first printers, that Xhe progress of letter- 
making in England may be carried on with as little intermission 
as may be : and first, 

Mr. Caxton. His letter was originally of the sort called 
secretary ; and* of this he had two founts. -Afterwards he came 
nearer to the ei^lish face;’'^ and had three founts of great 
primer ; a rude one which he us.ed in 1474 : another, something 
better ; and a third, cut about 1488, approaching mote nearly to 
the englisfb face ; two founts of engUsh or pica, the latest and 
best cut about 1482 ; one of double pica, good, which first appears 
in 1490; and one of long primer — at least, nearly agreeing with 
the bodies which have since* been called by those j;iames. They 
resemble the usual character 6 f 90 ur enamiscripts of that age, as 
those of Faust and .^ehoefier, and others of the first printers 
resembled the character of** theirs; all which were of the 

* It is scarcely necessary to mention that in this part of the work the 
expressions ** english type,’* ** en^^ltsh face,” &c., arc not used in the sense 
now applied in typography, as designating the size of the body; but are con- 
fined to the old english character, now, for shortness, called black. 
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same lineage/ Ind differed but little in the feature of their 
countenance.”* 

Mr. Dibdin assigns io Caxton five distinct founts; and 
gives, from Ames, fac-similes in copper-plate eifgravings, num- 
bered 1 to .Those numbered 1, 2,*3» Intake to hav^een 
nearly equal to our great primer— No. 4, to english— No. 5, a 
trifle less than great primer, gaining*! in 18. In Mr. Dibdin’s 
curious descriptions of the titles oP the several volumes of 
Caxton’s labours, he has generally added one of these num])er8 y) 
designate the Hype in which the booklis printed. The more bulky 
works seem to have been almost uniformly executed with his 
smaller type (No. 4). He had probably a larger fount of this 
than of any of the other kinds. 

I must confess that my eye, as a printer,* was by nb means 
satisfied with these p/ate-^ngraved fac-similes. It is so (xbsolutely 
impossible to render impressions taken by such directly contrary 
means as copper-plate printing and^ type-printing, exact likenesses 
of each other, that I was induced to seek for some origii^als.to 
satisfy myself before I wrote upon the subject. I was favored by 
Mr. Evans of Pall-mall with the opportunity, during the prepa- 
ration for the sale of the Whit® Knight’s Kbrary, of tracing 
from the Caxtons themselves, specimens of the type of The 
Pilgrimage of (he S(mie»f 1483; and of •the '' Royal* Booke,” 

1484. The former is the type No. 4 ; the latter. No. 5 ; the 
improved cut of Nb» 5, as* compared wiUi that of No. 4, is very 
evident. 

iwiitK jHetih iriooliet 

3fcp</3 fmiMtiamt tm t 

f*IF*ow «nee fitfffifdifiv ^ 3 3 

ite dablc dfa|?O|m0. ^im alfo ^ 

• Mores, p. 4. 

t It is supposed by Mr. Dibdin that the work of Caxton here mentioned 
laid the foundation of John Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress.” See T^p. 

Antiq. p. 153. * 
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The lines of the former exhibit two sizes of type; the first line 
is probably Caxjon’s (Dibdin), No. 2 ; but as I have not seen the 
book which contains the type thus denoted, I cannot be positive ; 
for, ^as I said before,^ comparison is next to useless between the 
platt,;printing and type-printing. 

I do not mean to question the fidelity of the artist in his par- 
ticular line of art, by whom the plates thus alluded to were 
executed : but there is such a radical difference in the appearance 
qf imj^essions produced from cqpper-plate engravings, and those 
done after the manner of letter-press, that, looking on the most 
skilful attempt ever made in this way, is of itself sufficient tc 
decide, whether it is possible for the plate to be equally faithful 
with the block-mode of producing fac-similca of type, or surface- 
printing. 

Mr. Home gives specimens of Caxton’s type in the way which 
is alone capable of truly representing it, namely, by engravings on 
wood ; but these make the matter still worse, as they were copied 
from ^mes’s copper-plate specimens ; and it was an effort of the 
artist to make his blocks, as near as art would permit, vie with 
the engravings from which he had traced, in evenness and sharp- 
ness of the lines. The printer, also, from having worked them in 
the best and clearest manner, has occasioned a still further devia- 
tion from that analogy which they are intended to bear with the 
originals. 

It appears vciy plain to me that Ames anch Horne, in their fac- 
similes of Caxtoij’s printing, have taken, not his- first, but his 
subsequently improved type. Tn the British Museum one, at 
*ieast, of the books culled Caxton’s, certainly was a posthumous 
Caxton. ^ turnito Bosan, was a re-print of Caxton by 

Wynkyn de Worde, in 1517 ; and I have no doubt but it was done 
b^ cast metal type, nor couM I, by an examination of some 
patience, find in it the lines which form my specimen ; and which, 
as said before, I copied from an ^pndoubtefl original that belonged 
tb the duke of Marlbqfough. The minute contractions, as y*, y“, 
&c., show the ajt of punch-cutting to have been materially im- 
proved in those years. 

^Psmutof 4i'32Kertii, although of an earlier date (1480), is, 
I have no doubt, type. 

iFaett€iioraniir««nO 1489, Caxton, is also type. 
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RnFflAt of tte ^^olirf , 1483, Caxton« ^ype. 

BoetiOf. type. 

AlloFthese books exhibit press-work which foi^ blackness oj 
ink, and regularity of colour and impression throughout, is not 
excelled by tho work of the present day. ^ 

VVynkyn de tYoRDE made considerable advances in •the 
art of letter-casting, and enriched his foundry with a variety of 
new types. His letter may be characterized as the square Kuglis/i, 
or black-face. Tlie best of his founts were cut about the year 14fK)* 
Richard Py,nson, as well as Dk Worde, was a foreigner; 
he was brought up under Mr. Caxton, and naturalized. lie 
was an excellent w'orkinan. Ilis types are particularly known by 
several works printed by^jiim in 1496 and 1499. 

As excellent a workman, also, was anothcT con tern ijorary, 
William Faquks. "He used a new cut English ^ letter, 
equalling” Mr. Mores says, " if not exceeding, in baauty any wliicli 
out foundries at this day produce;” and the same observation 
may, in my opinion, be continued to the present day. " Once 
for all be it observed, that the favourite characters of •thef 
printers of these times were the larger li^dies, and particularly 
Great Primer; here, therefore (151i^, we dismiss an enumeration 
which may begin to seem tedious, and hasten to something which 
may be more amusing, adding only, that Copland the elder (who 
had been servant to De Win'de), and Wt/er, and Holman (1527), 
had founts of Two-liii^ Great primer, the latter good and beautiful ; 
that Will, liastel used Italic in 1531 ; that Ikrthelel had a fount 
of English Roinan^'ith a face as thick ds English, 1)ut pretty ; and . 
that Jiedman.uHnd a Siecretary type in the eii^tion of " Rastalfs i 
Crete abregement,” printed in 1534; which secretary is^the Iasi 
secretary we remember, and which « edition is an ^ditioa 
mentioned by none.” 

" John 'Day, Archbuihop Parker’s* printer, is •next to be men- 
tioned ; and we mention hiin^with certainty as a founder, if not 
as a proof of the truth of ^e conjecture tha( our first printers cut 
their own letter, for in the preface tp the edition of Asser Menev, 
which the archbp. to allure the Enj^lish to the study «of their 
mother-tongue, published in Saxon characters, iy the year 1567, 
we are expressly told that the types for that edition were cut by 
Day, and that he was the first and only one who had cut such 


z 
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types.” — " And having arrivo'l at this certainty, we shall mention 
no more of the English printers, as we are drawing near to the . 
time when founding and printing were separated from each other; 
and the former was exercised as a trade by itself, and divided into 
thv^ several branches of cutting, casting, and dressing, the workers 
in Ivrhich several branches were ^indiscriminately called Letter- 
Founders, though few either did or could perform the whole tliem« 
selves'.’*-—** In this placa, according to order of time, falls in the 
mention of a decree of the Court of Starre Chamber, made 11 
^ July*, 1637, by which it in ordered, 

** That there shall bo four founders of letters for printing, ?nd 
no more. 

** That the archb. of Canterbury, or the bishop of London, with 
six otfi^'r high commissioners, shall supply the places of those four 
as they shall become void. 

•* That no luaHtcr-founder shall keep above two apprentices at 
(one time. 

** That all joiimeymen-foubders be employed by the masters of 
the* trade, and that idle journeymen be compelled to work upon 
pain of imprisonment, <^nd such other punishment as the Court 
sliall think fit. . 

‘‘ Tliat no master-founder of letters shall employ any other 
person in any work belonging to the cashing or founding of letters 
than freemen *or apprentices to the trade, save only in pulling off 
the knots of^metal hanging at the end of the letters when they 
are first cast, in which work every master-founder may employ 
..one boy only, riot bound to the trade.” « - 

** The four founders appointed by this (1637) decree to serve 
the whbje kingdom were, 

** ,Fdhn Grismand, 

“ Thomas Wright, 

“ Artliur Nicholas, and 
“ Alexander Fifield.” 

V 

Mr. Mores gives the particulars of their labours en masse, under 
the title of the Polyglot Foipidory, 1660 (p. 41). 

** An4 this number of founders was judged to be sufiicient for 
the ^ whole kingdom,^ th^ same decree limiting the number of 
master-printers to twenty, as before it had been limited by a 
decree of the same court, made 23 June, 28 Eliz. (1686), and 
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framed by archb^ Whitgift, to avoid the excessive number of 
them within the realm ; and to repress the great enormities and 
abuses which they had committed to the distuA>ance of the 
Church and State. 

Formed upon the principles of that decree (Star-ch. 163i7)» 
ann. 14, Car. it, an act passed for regufating of printing, iftore 
burthensome to learning and more subversive of the liberty of the 
press than the decree itself ; which, together with other bu. thens, 
occasioned the dissolution of the Court. By tliis act the numbsc 
of master-founders was again restratned io four, and the number of 
master-printersHo twenty (exclusively of the King’s printers and 
the printers for the Universities) to be appointed i>y the archb. of 
Canterbury and the bishop of London ; and no founder was to 
cast any letter for printing, no joiner to make an^ press, no smith 
to forge any iron-work for a press no person to bring from parts 
bc;yond the seas any letters founded or cast for pninting ; nor any 
person to buy any lettc^rs or any other materials belonging unto 
printing ; without application to the master and wanlcns of the 
Company of Stationers. 

** lliis was a probationary act for two }K)ars only, and 16 ejusd% 
Car. (1664) was continued \intil ^le end of the next session of 
parliament, ,and tt^ain until the end of the next st^ssion, and 17 
ejiisd. until the end of tbe first session of the next parliament ; it 
was revived 1 Jac. 11. (163*^) to continue in force &r seven years, 
and from thence to t}^e end yf the next session, when it expired 
in 1693, and we hear*no more of it,” till something very like^ its 
ghost arose in the Pitt and Castlereagn administfations, and pro4 
duced the ^cts which have been so often /eferred U>; two of 
which are expired, and which, let us hope that the tem^r of the 
people and the more enlightened or lil^eral policy of fhe*prescpt 
age will never give occasion for reidving on our statute-books. 

Next in order to the,Polyglot Fouftideifs, is 

** The ingenious Mr. Joseph Moxon., He founded at London 
from 1659 to 1683. Itfs business was that ol‘ a mathematical 
instrument maker, and in the year J665 he IVj^s hydrograpfier to 
his majesty, K. CJi- H- and lived at the sigd of Atlas, on 

* I really did not know, luitil I ha<i oecasfon t<» beedhne thiiB acqtfliintcd 
with Btar-chamber proceedin^n, that the Act of 3!) Geo. Ill, had Kuch t^trong 
precedent in its favour. See p. .317- 

7 . 2 
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Ludf^atc-hill, near Fle^t-bridge ; in 1668 he dw^t at the sign of 
Atlas, in Warwick-lane : the cause of his removal undoubtedly 
was the conitagration of 1666; but as Warwick-lane was de- 
stroyed in that conflagration as well as Ludgate-hill, we can only 
sunpose that he dwelt in one of the temporary edifices there set 
up, till the principal street could be rebuilt,' after which Mr. 
Moxon returned to the neighbourhood of his former habitation, 
and dwelt on the west side of Fleet-ditch.* He was elected a 
fellow of the Royal Society, 30 Nov. 1678 ; an admirable me- 
'chanic he was, and handicraft; and having been many years con- 
versant in those trades in which the chief knowledge of all 
handy-works lies, in the year 1677 began to communicate to the 
public, in monthly publications, the knowledge he had attained. 
These publications he entitles ‘ Mechanic Exercises; or the Doctrine 

* of Handy Works: all New Matter, not collected or translated from 
' any others.’ These exercises he continued to publish monthly, 
till Oates's plot obstructed, by taking oft* the minds * of his 

• few customers from buying them.' The first vol. treating of the 

smitns’, joiners', carpenters', and turners’ trades were then 
finished. In 1686 the work was resumed, and the second volume, 
which treats of the art of typography in its whole extent, was 
finished in 24 numbers, about the year 1686, beyond which trades 
Mr. Moxon went not." - •» 

In tliis worfif we are informed that” (notwithstanding the 
restraints just mentioned) the number of founders and printers 
were grown very many, insomuch that, for the more easy ma- 
nagement of typography, the operators had found it necessary 
to divide it into the several trades of the master-printer, the letter- 
cutter, the letter-caster, the letter-dresser, the compositor, the 
correetdr, the press-man. the ink-maker; besides several other 
M*ades which they take into their assistance, as the smith, che 
joiner, &c.” — But, as to letter-cutting, v'hich is our immediate 
subject,” he says, that it was a handy-work at that time kept 
JO concealed among the artificero of it, that he could not learn 
any one had taught it any other ^ but every one that had used it 
learnt itiof hisi own genuine inclination; therefore, though ho 

* He WM succeeded *\8 well in sldlfulness and ciuriosity as in office,” by 
Mr. Qeoi^e A^'ams. 

f Namely, Moxon, as quoted by Mr. Mores. 
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could not describe^the general practice of workmen, yet the rules 
he followed he shows ; and had as good an opinion of those rules 
as those had that were shyest of discovering theirl ; for, indeed^ 
by some work done, a judicious eye might doubt .whether they 
went by any rtUe at all, though geometric rules, in no practice 
whatever, ought to be more ni(;ely or exactly observed tha/f in 
this.” 

Mr. Moxon, by nice and accurate divisions, adjusted the size, ^ 
situation, and form of the several parts and members of letter, 
and the proportion which every part bore to the whole, ♦ bjr the* 
e>;act construction of his standing gages and gages for the. 
counter-punches of angulars — a new thing to tl^nMetter-cuttcrs of 
his time, who worked by the eye and hand only ; and by repeated 
stampings of the counter-punch in lead, tried how it pleased 
them, and never made two of the same standard.f By^ laying 
down for once the angles required for the slope of the itaKc; 
scalping down the shoulderings of the* infra-foot-line swashes, 
which others only filed away as faf as they could, leaving the 
rest, after the letter shouid be cast, to the keniing-knife ; anti, in 
short, by applying in every instance geometry and mathematical 
and mechanical skill to the art of Iqjter-cutting, J Moxon was the 
first of English letter-cutters who reduced to rule the art whibh 
before him had been practised but by guess, and left to succeed- 
ing artists examples that ^ey might follow hm practice.” 

As Mr. Moxon has given us the certain state of printing in 
his time, we shall take occasion to observe, that fhe bodies most 
of use in England when he wrote ^ere great-canon, two-line 
english, double-pica,* great-primer, englislv pica, long-primer,# 
brevier, smalf-pica, nonpareil, and pearl. The Dutch^*he sayw, 
had several other bodies, but he thoughUthem not worth ilkming.” 

* lie published Regulae trium ordiQum litcranim typographicarum,^ 
in which he lays ^own mathfmatical rules f^r the formiftion of jroman, \talic, 
and black. His science does^not s^m tg have ISd him to any improvement 
in shape, for the characCerf which lift formed ai]e the* ugly Elzevirs of dift 
seventeenth century. 

f 1 need not say to /iny observer of typography how dosely ||ii8 censure 
will apply to the letter-cutters of the preserft day. See upon this sul^ect^ p. 1 1 fl. 

t Fournier, in one of his dissertations, d^niesi^and f think with feasoti, 
the general applicability of mathematics to punch-cutting. 
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« Pkter Walpergen, 2ft Oxford, in 1683®;' of whom we C2m 
nay nothing lipore than that he is sometimes called Walperger ; 
;And by his name seems to have been a foreigner.” 

V In chronological order must now be mentioned a foundry at 
the University 6f Oxford, the matrices of which were severally 
given to the ‘University^by bishop Fell and Mr. Junius.” Mr. 
Mores gives (p. 44, 46) •an account under the heads of Bishop 
Fell\s Foundry, 1667 ; Mr. Junius's Foundry, 1677. [See 
also ^post, 344, 345.] * 

« Niciio:.s, in 1690. 

John Grover. 

** Thomas Grover, his son ; both whom Ames, who is exceed- 
ingly mcorrect throughout his work, calls Glover. Their 
fotmding-house' was in Angel-alley, in Aldersgate-street.” Their 
foundry is particularized by Mr. Mores in p. 46. “ Mr. Grover’s 
foundry became, at his decease, the joint property of his.daughters, 
aiul was appraised and valued, in 1728*, by Mr. James and Mr. 
Caslon. Mr. Caslon dbiitracted for the purchase of it ; but the 
daughters, thinking the fouivlry umlervalued, refused to join in 
the sah^ ; so it remained locked up at the house of Mr. Nutt (who 
had married one of the daughters) for thirty years ; Mr. Nutt, in 
the mean tim^, casting from the matrices for the use of his own 
printing-house. At length, all the daughters of Mr. Grover being 
dead, the property centred in Mr. Nutt, of whom it was purchased 
by Mr. John James, in lidS. Part of this foundry is said to 
have belonged to tlwt of Wynkyn de Worde.” 

• “ Mr.*, Goring. 

Mr. Robert Andrews; his founding-house was in Charter- 
house-street ; and he was livhig in the year 1724. His foundry, 
'including that of .-Mr. Mexoii, which constituted the greater part 
of it, is enumerated by Mn Mores. Even from )Shese copious 
'Extracts the reader will be able to gather but a very imperfect 
idea of the vast labour imd minute attention which Mr. Mores 
paid to 9iis favorite subject. Besides the notices of founders 
then^elves, he particularizes the kinds of type cast at their 
seveial foundries in a mmmer of which the following may be 
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taken as a curiou& specimen of the minute precision of this author, 
given after his own manner.— See pp. 48, 49. 

Mr. SIoxon’s Foundry. 

It has beqi before observed that Mr. Moxoii’s foundry makes 
part of Mr. Robeit Andrews’s foundry j WU belfeve, tins most/:on- 
siderable part : but as they cannot, without great trouble, be 
separated, we are content that Mr. Movnn*« fthall be included in 
Mr. Andrews's. 

“ Tte Foundry of Mr. Robert Andrews. 
ORIENTALS. 

Hebr. Dibl. Two-l. Eii^. 32. doub. pic. G8. f^r. pr. .‘^5. Eng. (the coiiiinou 
Germ, face) 4/. another, Eug. 73. pica 65. long pr. 35. brev. 35. gin. pic. (old) 
42. another, 77- another, 73. nonp. 35. Ritbb. Ilebrieo-Germ. Eng. 30. 
Rashi, pic. 29. long-pr. 30. brev. 29. nonp. 29. largc-f. points 42. accents 27 • 
8iti.-fuce<l points 28. 

Samar. (Leusdenian) 21. 

Syr. gr. pr. 47. points 13. 

Arau. gr. pr. 104. Eng. 6:^. 

MERIDIONAL. 
iEthiop. gr. pr. 212. 

OCCIDENTALS. 

(ireek, Eng. long-pr, brev? (thc.se three were pnrchasAl by Mr. Thomas 
•lames, ten years heforewthe salc^if the foundry) long-pr. 457. brev. 331. nonp. 
329. 

Rom. and Ital. /regulars) 2 1. Eng. full f. cap. 31. 2 k Eng. 147. It. 108. 
dou1>. pic. large f. R. 122. small f. 115'. It. 107. doub. pic. R. numb. 11. Ii8. 
It. 66. another 126. gr. pr. R. numb. 4. 114. It. fl)2. numb. II. R. 110.. It? 
66. Eng. R. and It. Eng. R. numb. II. 92. numb. III. 96. Eug. R. lowT.-c. 
32. pic. R. 117* pic. R. low.-c. 27. pic. R. aocklr. long-f. ... long-pr^ R..84. 
It. 80. long. pr. R. lower-c. 42. another, 38. long-pr. It. cap. and doub. 45- 
brev. R. *lower-c. 67. another, 57. breV. (title Jletters and irregular#) 
4 1. pic. fulLf Cap. 30. canon R. accents 27. (;an. It. 74. 24. doub. pic. R. 
127. 2 1. gr. pr. full-f. cap^«31. 2*1. ^idl full-f. cap. 31.^ 2 1. pic. R. Ican-f. 58. 
parag. R. 122. It. 100. sro. pic. R. 76. It. 82. another It. 98. an()|hcr, 60.. 

R. and It. ... , bourgeoisc It. 72. ndnpfR. 80. pear>R. 2 sets. 

• 

SEPTENTRHiNALS. 

Anglo-Saxon, pic. 16. another 21. 

Anolo-Norm. gr. pr. cap. 24. 
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KNCiLi.sff, jf^r. pr. witli law Eug. with law 10Q.*,pic. with law J25* 
pic. 8in. f. 71- long-pr. 7S. brcv. with law 118. sin. pic. with law 120. another 
8rn. pic. 58. non|'. 43. 

, SecRBTAn. gr. pr. cap. 15. 
iiiBERN. pic. 50. 

B. WiLKiNH*M Real Character, Eng. 160. 

Mi. Ai>am8*h Byinhols, 20. 

Mr. Moxon’s c(>rrccting in^rks, Eng. 16. 

Mati^kmatical characters. Eng. and sin. pic. 42. 

Antronum. and Amtholoo. 31. 

*Mi;hic, 21 gr. pr. 54. paragon s(|uarc*hcadcd 44. large old sq.-hcaded 61. 
Hundry bodies of old 8<piarc-he&dcd 155. 

Ill this iiiannpf are purticularized the foundries of 

The Polyglolt . Ki/iO Mr. Thomas James (liis 

Bishop^ Fell . . Kifi? original). 

Mr.Juilius . . . 1677 Mr. W. Casloii. 

Mr. Moxoii Mr. Hive . . . 1734 

Mr. Grover . . . 1700, A Foundry, anonymous. 

Mr. Thomas Grover Mr. J.ohn James . . 1767 

Mr. U. Andrews . . ^ 1706 Mr. Cottrell. 

Mr. T. Andrews Mr. Jackson . 1773 

Mr. Head. * Mr. Moor . . . 1770 

Mr. 11. Mitchell. » . 

All which niu^ be contracted into tlio six establishments that 
follow, viz. bp. Fells and Mr. Junius’s^ which com jx)se the Oxford 
foundry — Mr. James’s, which comprises all the rest, except the 
modern foundries'of Mr. Caslou, Mr. Cottrell, Mr. Jackson, and 
,Mr. Moor. ^ 

Mr. Mores then gives a synopsis (p. 89), under the heads in 
the preceJihg list, of Mrj Andrews’s foundry, in order to draw 
igto one point of view an account of the several matrices at that 
time in England,/confin\ng 'himself to the learned and less 
cointhou sorts of types, which, although curioUs in' itself, would 
1^ of little general, use U> printe^tin bur ckiys, when every letter- 
‘ foundeh is anxious to 'firesent Ips friends, and those whom he is 
desirous te. elect as such, with a specimen, affording the most 
advantaVjeQUs display of every thing connected with his foundry,* 

• The I 'Diversity of Oxford, which, as said before, is in possession of some 
very valuable unique materials of the ancient foundries, viz. Bp. Fell’s and 
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set off to the best advantage by printing on drawing paper^ and 
by choice press-work. However, in order to imitate; as much as 
may be useful, the information given by Mr. Mores, I shall inser^ 
at the end of this section a synopsis of all the matrices in the 
several English letter-foundries for languages* ^requiring peculiar 
characters. 

Mr. Silvester Andrews, son ef Mr. Robert Andrews, 
mentioned in p. 342, founded at Oxford. • Mr. Thomas James pur- 
chased both their foundries in 1733. 

“ Mr. Skinner. 

“ Mr. Head's founding-house was in St. Bartholomew 's- 

close. Whose the foundry was originally, we kjibjv not ; but 

Mr. Robert Mitchell, who had been servant to Mr. 
Grover, succeeded to it. He removed aften^ards into Jewin- 
strect ; and lived afterwards over Cripplegate ; and aftenyards in 
Paul’s-alley, between Aldersgate-street and Red cross-street. His 
foundry was purchased, in 1739, by the late Mr. Caslon and Mr. 
John James, and divided between tHeni. 

Mr. Thomas James, son of the Rev. John James, Vicar o*f 
Basingstoke, served his apprenticeship wilh Mr. Robert Andrews. 
He entered into business for himsejf in the yeqr 1710 ^ and his 
foundry was* begun with a set of matrices which he purchased 
that year in Holland, to^which country he went for tliat purpose.” 
The account of his expedhion, as given by Mores, p. 51, &c. is 
entertaining : Mr« James,* after, his return from Holland, had 

his first founding-house in Aldermanbury ; from thence h^ re- 
moved to Town^-jlitch ; in both which places Ris business was 
carried on sipon upper floors. He at length removed to the< 
foundry in St. Bartholomew's-close, where he continuejf till t&e 
time of his death, in 1738, accelerated by an unlucky attac^timent 
to a method of printing long since rejected, and at variance with 
the improvements of latter times.” * The met’npd alluded to wdtf 
neither more nor less than stereotyping-*— of which see hereafter. 
'' This founding-house i£ on ediflee disjoiitted from the dwelling^ 

Mr. Junius’s, published in the years 1706*and 1770, specimens which are now 
to be found only in the collections of the curious, but which My. Rowe 
Mores, p. 82, says are no credit to that ledhiedjiody,*’ and '*\iot s» accu- 
rate as might have been expected from an archei^pegraphus and the curtHors 
of the Sheldoman,** 
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house* and seems to have beeu built for Mr. Jaxaes’s own purpose. 
The dwelling-house is an irregular rambling place* formerly in the 
pccupation o^ Mr. Roycroft ; afterwards in that of Mr. Hown- 
deslow; afterwards in that of Mr. S. Palmer* author of the 
General History of' Printing ; and lastly* in that of the two Mr. 
James's ; and was part of the priory of St. Bartholomew : and in 
this house wrought forrfierly, as a journeyman, with Mr. Palmer, 
a gentleman, well knov'n since in the philosopliical world. Dr. 
BenJ. Franklyn, of Philadelphia/' 

The Wkstons, mentioned by Ames, are supposed by Mores to 
be theWETsTKiNs of Amsterdam. Dummers and Jallkson 
were both foreigners, and of short duration here. George 
Anderton attempted letter-founding at Birmingham. Mu. 
Bain]} published a small specimen in London, but retired into 
Scotland. Fenwick, Richards, and M'Phial were of still 
less note ; and, with four or five others mentioned by Mr. Mores, 
were, as he humourously calls them, nullibiquariam^ 

Mr. Jacob Ilive, 1730, was a printer, and the son of a 
printer ; but he applied himself to letter-cutting, and carried on a 
foundry and printing-house together.'*^ In the year 1734 he lived 
in Aldersgate-street. Uis foundry was purchased, in 1740, by 
Mr. John James. He succeeded his father in 1736, and died 
in 1772. His foundry consisted of the u::ited foundries of 
** Rolij, the German : 

Mr. Grover, the fatlier : 

** Mr, Thomas Grover, the son: among whose stock were the 
^laterials of Wyftkyn de Wbrde ; 

•* “ Mr. Moxon : 

^ Mr.**Robert Andrews, whose foundry included Mr. Moxon's : 
Mr. Sylvester Andrews, his son : 

^ “ Mr. Head : 

• • ** Mr. Robert Mitchell ^ 

, ^ Mr. Jacob Ilive : 

and of a considerable collection besides^ of whose former owners 

ff 

* He was a character of much singularity, and made pretensions to learned 
authorship, the secret of which is most quaintly related by Rowe Mores, p. 

concluding th..t he ;vat siu expeditious compositor, though he worked 
in a night-Kown, and swept his case to pifo with the sleeves : he knew the 
letters by the touch.** — Sec more of him ante p. 274, 5. 
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we can say nothi ng : the stock of many artista, and tiie labour of 
many years : a multifarious collection, and such never before 
was, nor hardly ever will again be, in the * possession of a ^sing^ 
person.” 

It should clearly understood that ^ at the time Mr. Mores 
wrote this, ** he was actually ppssessed of all the curious paAs of 
the collection, which, after an accumulation of nearly three 
centuries, had centred in the late Mia John James; a mass,, 
apparently of rubbish ; but in which, Mr. M. says, ‘ virtu was 
gratified by some original punches of W^nk^n de Worde.***’^ 

A desire to preserve the memory of this foundry, the most 
ancient in the kingdom, and which may now.B^ dispersed, has 
been the cause of this little history for which desire ought not 
we sons of the press to preseroe, everUtstingl^, the mergary of 
ROWE MORES? 

The publications of Mr. Joseph Moxon have been alr^dy 
noticed as works of merit ; and his airthority as a theorist and 
instructor in the art of letter-founding, has commanded respect to 
the present day. His typographical publications may yifld in 
extent and practical value to those of Foamier, but it should be 
remembered that the pursuits of^Moxon werp those of general 
science, wlnle Fournier was, by birth, education, and profession, a 
letter-founder.+ 

Of many of the rt;si. uu <iuuiuoimi iiiiuriuu.uuii oun iiow oe reco- 
vered. Their matsices hare enriched the copper currency, or 
have been sunk in the old stores of Messrs. Caslon and I^iver- 
more’s foundry.*. At the commencement of the 18th century tfee 
native talent of the founders was ^o little prked by the printers of 
the metropolis, that they were in the habit of imjior^g founts 
from Holland, where types much superior were manufaptuced. 
The glorious works of English literature which immortalized the 
reign of queen Anne were origihally presented to the publit 

* Mr. Nichols, ia his noWs on Moles.-— The book is* not complete withoa^ 

an appendix of eight pages, written hy I^r. Nichols^ {he printer. * 

t Peter Simon Founiier, born 1712. His letters noP only ^bellhih the 
typographical art, but his genius illustrated and enlarged it. He pubfished, 
in 1737 , a table of proportions to be obsefred betwePh letters, in order to 
determine their height and relations to each other. — See his Manuel Typo- 
graphique, 2 vols. 8vo. 
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through the medium of Duteh types. Whem^we consider the 
great antiquity of coinage^ and of the use of seals, and the com- 
paratively modem date* of the invention of printing, no slowness 
in the progress of art, or in perceiving the applicability of prin- 
ciples, can excite l^urprise ; and the printers of die present day 
might still have been driven to thp inconvenience of importation 
had not a genius, in the* person of William Caslon, arisen to rescue 
his couAatry from the disgrace of typographical inferiority. 

‘'Mr. William Caslon, who is styled by Rowe Mores " the 
V^oryfihcBus of letter-founders/' was bom in that part of the town 
of Hales Owen, which is situated in Shropshire. It was by me^e 
chance that he, was led tor take up the gauntlet, and avert from 
England the reproach of a dependance on foreign genius in this 
grand arena of lyiman skill. It may be. both amusing and in- 
stmctiva to read the rise and progress of his professional life. He 
served a regular apprenticeship to an engraver on gun-locks and 
barrels, and after the expiration of his term followed his trade in 
Vine-street, near the Minories. In every branch of his art his 
ability was conspicuous, but his early ‘reputation arose chiefly 
from the dexterity and gvsnius he evinced in inventing and engrav- 
ing ornamental deyices on the ^barrels of fire-arms. He did not, 
however, confine his ingenuity to that particular employment to 
which ho had been brought up, but was occasionally occupied in 
making tools for bookbinders and for chasers of silver plate. 
While he wos thus engaged some of his book-binding punches 
were noticed for their neatness and accuracy by, Mr. Watts, a 
pointer of eminence, who ' conjectured correotly that he was 
capable of remedying the defects of the existing foundries, and 
wbo, by>pigaging to support him, and introducing him to the 
leading "tyj^graphers of the day, induced him to undertake a 
new one. * • 

' * Speaking of Caslon Mf. Nichols says, in his Literafy Anec- 
dotes, In 1720, the Society for promoting Christiarf Knowledge 
deemed it expedient to • print, for the use bf the eastern churches, 
the New Testament and Psaker*in the Arabic language. Mr. 
Caslon wa^» fixecf upon to cut tjie fount, in his*8pecimens of which 
he distinguished it by {be name of ** English Arabic.^ After he 
had finished the letters of this fount, he cut the letters of his own 
name in pica roman, and placed them at the bottom of one of the 
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Arabic specimen^^ Hie name bei^g seen by Mr. Palmer^ he 
advised our artist to cut the whole fount of pica* This was 
accordingly done, and the performance exceeded thh letter of the 
other founders of the time. But Mr. Palmer, whose circum- 
stances required credit with those whose business would have 
been hurt by Mr! Caslon's suj^erior execution, repented of«the 
advice he had given him, and endeavoured to disco^irage him from 
any further progress. Mr. Caslon, beingjustly disgusted at such 
treatment, applied to Mr. Bowyer, under whose inspection he cu^, * 
in 1722, the beautiful fount of engHsh which was used in printing* 
Selden's Workil’, and the Coptic types that were made use of for 
Dr. Wilkins’s edition of the Pentateuch. Under the furtlier encou- 
ragement of Mr. Bowyer, Mr. Bettenham, and Mr. Watts, he 
proceeded with vigour in his employment, and Mr. Bowyer was 
always acknowledged by him to be his master, from whom he 
had learnt liis art.^ 

The celebrated Mr. Bowyer took Mr. Caslon to James's 
foundry. Caslon, before that time, had never seen any part of 
the business, and being asked by his friend if he thought hh 
could cut punches for types, he requestecka single day to*conBider 
the matter, and then replied that^ he had no^ doubt he could. 
Upon this answer Mr. Bowyer, Mr. Bettenham, and Mr. Watts, 
actuated by the most liberal zeal for the typographical hqpour of 
their country, lent him five* hundred pounds* to begin the under- 
taking, and he applied himself to it with an assiduity and success 
equal to the liberality of his patrons. It is difficult to appreciate 
the obstacles which he encountered m the commencement of his 
career ; at present the theory and practice qjT letter-founding are^ 
not, as in his lime, an art and mystery,'’ and efficient workman 
in every branch are easily procured ^ hq had not only to excel his 
competitors in his own peculiar branch of engraving the punches 
which to^him was probably the eaMest, part of his task, but to 
raise an esiaBlishment,* and cause^ fiis plans to be Executed by 
ignorant and unpractis^ workmen. He^had also to acquire foq 
himself a knowledge of the praetiq^ and mechanical branches of 
the art, which require, indeed, little genius, but the m^t minute 
and painful attention to conduct successfiilly.^ The wishes and 
expectations of his patrons were fulfiliea and exceeded t>y his 
decided superiority over his domestic rivals and Batavian com- 
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petitora ; the importation o{| foreign types c^^ed ; his founts 
were, in fact» in such estimation, as to be frequently, in their 
turn, exported to the continent. Beginning early in life, attaining 
an advanced age, and engraving for himself, he had the advants^e 
of completing his specimen on his own plan. For* clearness and 
uniformity, for the use of the reader and student, it is doubtful 
whether it ha^ been exceeded by any subsequent productions. 
From 1 720 to 1780 few x^orks were printed with the types of any 
ot-her foundry, and the editions of that interval will bear a sue- 
< cessful comparison with those of any period prioj or subsequent 
for typographical regularity and general respectability of appear- 
ance. He has mnee been excelled in individual founts, but as a 
whole his foundry is still unrivalled ; no specimen of the present 
day which comes near to it in ejitent and variety, equals it in 
congruity or appears so strongly the result of one mind. 

William Caslon was no less esteemed as a good and worthy 
member of society, than for his eminence in his art. His conduct 
to his family, his friends, and his workmen, was alike deserving 
df praise. The following particulars have been detailed by Sir 
John Hawkins. It is te be regretted that more anecdotes of so 
distinguished and excellent a character have not been preserved. 

Mr. Caslon (says Sir John Hawkins, in his Hist. Mus. v. 127) 
settled jn Ironmonger Row, Old Street, a:ftd being a great lover of 
music had frequent concerts at his houre, which were resorted to 
by many eminent masters ; to these he used.to invite his friends, 
and those of Kis old acquaintance, the companions of his youths 
He afterwards removecl to a large house in Chiswell Street, and 
Jiad an organ in his concert room. After that he. had stated 
iUpnthly«concerts, which, for the convenience of his friends, that 
they might walk home in .safety, when the performance was over, 
Vrere on that Thursday of the, month which was nearest the fall 
moon ; from which- circupastance his guests were wont humour-* 
ously to call themselves Lupa-tics. In the intewals of the 
performance the -guests Tefreshed themselves at a sideboard, 
which was amply famished ; ^nd when it was 6ver, sitting down 
to a bottlciof wine and a decanter . of excellent ale of Mr. Caslon’s 
own brewing* they concluded the evening’s entertainment with a 
song or two of Purcell’s, sung to the harpsichord,, or a few catches, 
and about twelve retired.”. 
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Mr. Caslon'^s reputation induced Jiis majesty to place him in 
the commission of the peace for Middlesex, which Q^ce he susr 
tained with honour to himself and advantage to tile commumtyr 
His eldest son having attained a suitable age he took him intd 
partnership, and retired to what was then called a country houses 
at Bethnal Green, Vhere he expired Jan. 23, 1766^ aged 74. 

His foundry was first established at ];ielmet Row, Old Street, 
it was thence transferred to Ironmonger Row, and, ultimalijely, to 
Cbiswell Street, where it is still conducted by a great grandson, * 
of whom due mention will be madenna subsequent page. William^ 
Caslon appears, among his other good qualities, to have been 
a great votary of Hymen; he ventured thrice into the nuptial 
noose, but his second and third unions proved unproductive. He 
left two sons and a daughter ;^WillL{pn, his elder, who succeeded 
him ill Chiswell Street, Thomas, his younger, wlio was an cpiincn| 
bookseller in Stationers’ Court, whose name appears exthn^iyc^ly 
in the title-pages of the day, and Mary ^ who married, in the first 
instance, Mr. Shewed, who was impartnership with the first Mr, 
Whitbre^.ad, when his brewery was in an incipient state, #and> 
secondly, Mr. Hanbey, an ironmonger pf large fortune. Mrs, 
Hanbey has evinced her regdrd for her father and his descendants 
by bequeathing an adequate sum ot* money for* keeping in >T^paiv 
the family vault of the pe^lons, in the church-yard of St. Luke, 
Middlesex. 

The second possej^aor of jthe foundry was initiated in the whole 
art by his father, and its reputation while in his bsfkids suffered no 
diminution, lie .married Miss Eliiabeth Caitlitch, a lady of 
lieaoty and. undcrstaliding, by whom he had two sons, William 
and Henry. • Dying without a will, in 1778, his property beeme 
divided in equal proportions between^ his widow amf two sons, 
but the superintendance devolved on the elder, William* The 
foundry* received littJe augmentation^ ip punches in the pedod 
between 1178 and 1793, when Mr.* Cation disposed of hi^ share 
to his mother and sist^-in-law« * Mr. Henry Caslon who died jn< 
1788, married Miss Elizabeth Jftowe.* H^ left one son, betweetf 

* The family of the Rowes is very aneient and has pn>duccd,€A/^ alios, sir 
Thomas Rowe, a distinguished amhassadop and^night of the*gai^, of the 
reign of Elizabeth ; , sir Henry Rowe, lord mayor of London > and Owen 
Rowe, less honourably celebrated as one of the judges, sometimes called 
regicides, of Charles 1. 
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whom, and his widow, he led his share of th^* foundry. It will 
not appear extraordinary that a property so divided and under the 
management ^of two ladies, though both superior and indeed 
extraordinary women, should be unable to maintain its ground 
triumphantly against the active competition which had for some 
lima existed against it. In fact, the fame of the first William 
Caslon was peculiarly, disadvantageous to Mrs. Caslon, as she 
never could be persuaded that any attempt to rival him could 
possibly be successful. In October 1795 she was carried off by 
iian apoplectic fit; her testamentary dispositions required the 
interposition of the lord chancellor, under whose orders the 
foundry was put up to auction in March 1799, and was bought 
by Mrs. Henry Oaslon for 520/. Such was the depreciation of the 
Caslon letter-foundry, of which a^third share, in 1792, sold for 
3,000/. 

On the decease of Mrs. Caslon the management of the foundry 
devolved on Mrs. Henry Caslon, who, possessing an excellent 
understanding, and being seconded by servants of zeal and ability, 
was enabled, though suffering severely under ill health, in a great 
measure to retrieve its . credit. Finding the renown of William 
Caslon no longer efficacious in securing the sale of his types, she 
resolved to have new founts cut. She commenced the work of 
renovation with a new canon, double pica, and pica, having the 
good fortune to. secure the services of JVTr. John Isaac Drury, a 
very able engraver, since deceased. The Pica, an improve- 
ment on the Style of Bodoni, was particularly admired, and 
had a most extensive sale. ‘Finding herself, however, from the 
impaired state of her health, which suffered from pafauonary 
attacks, unable to sustain the exertions required in conducting so 
extensive 'v concern, she resolved, after the purchase of the 
foundry, to take as an active partner Mr. Nathaniel Catherwood, 
who by his energy and knowledge of businei^s fully equalled her 
expeciations.* . * > 

;Thi8 connection .gave a new impetus to the improvements of 
the foundry, which did' not cease during the lives of the partners, 
and their exertiore were duly appreciated and encouraged by the 
printers.^' In, 1808 the character of the foundry may be considered 
as completely retrieved, but the proprietors did not long live to 
enjoy tlieir well-merited success. In 1799, Mrs. Henry Caslon 
had married Mr. Strong, a medical gentleman, who died in 1802. 
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In the Spring of she was afflicted with a serious renewal of 
her pulmonary attack, in consequence of which she was advised 
to try the effect of the air of Bristol Hotwells, whfch probably ^ 
protracted her life during a twelvemonth of extreme spifering, but 
could not eradicate the fatal disease. Her fortitude and resigna* 
*tion under this long, continued, syid hopeless infliction, could ifnt 
be surpassed, and were truly admirabla^ Her siUfcrings were 
terminated in March 1809, when she was«buried in the catbt'dral 
of Bristol. The worthy and active Mr. Nathaniel CatherwoodL 
did not long survive his associate* being seized with a typtius 
fever which baffled the medical art: he died on the 6th of June, 
very generally regretted. 

The Caslon foundry is still upheld, both in the eminence of its 
character and in its original name, by -Mr. Heiiry^ Caslon, son of 
the lady last mentioned. Until the year 1821 he was in partner- 
ship with Mr, John James Catherwood, brother to Mr. Nathaniel, 
the former partner in the house. The additions and varieties ^ 
made within these few years to the*8tock of this foundry have 
been immense. Nothing*that perseverance in labour and* 
sparing expense could effect, either to meet the fashion and 
evanescent whim of the day, or with^the superior view of perma- 
nent improvement, has been wanted to keep the concern up to iti 
long-established eminence; -and to enable it to rank high ^mong 
the many able competitors of the present age.* Thetancient stock 
can never be equalled— the modern, never excelled. The part- 
nership of Caslon and Catherwood having been dissolved in 1821, 
the business was o^ied on by Mr. Caslon alone until 1822, wheh 
he admitted, into partnership Mir. Martin 'JIV'illiam Livermore, 
who for many years had evinced ample talent, indefatigable zeal^ 
and obliging attention, as active foreman and managv'r of the 
medianical department; and every. one who had dealings with , 
the ChisWbll Street foundry, viewed, Vitli myself, the connection* 
with the high«s\ satisfaction, and wijli a wish for the ftuccess* of 
the firm of Caslon and £iverm#iIe. 

On the death of Mr. Jackson (pf whomNee hereafter),* his 
foundry was purchased by the third William C/slon« grand- 
son of the first mentioned, who had sold his shaiip of the 
paternal foundry to his mother and sister-in-law, and removed 

2 A 
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to Finsbury Square, whifther he transferred Mr. Jackson’s 
materials. * Sometime afterwards Mr. Caslon removed them again 
to Dorset Street ; and his house in Finsbury Square was con- 
verted by the celebrated bookseller, Mr. Lackington, into the 

Temple of the Muses.” 

Tn the hands of Mr. \ViIliam Caslon, Mr. Jackson’s foundry 
was greatly .mlarged* aiid improved, particularly by his elegant 
collection of .cast ornaments, a species of typographical decora- 
tion which he has the merit of introducing into this country. He 
is (he first letter-founder, of modem tim^s at least, who was 
honoured with the royal appointment. His specimen of 1785 
was very superior to any thing that had beenTbefore exhibited by 
the English founders, and became the pattern for that mode of 
display of their type which has since been adopted by most of the 
profession. 

' If his friends had not yet the pleasure of occasionally receiving 
his lively salutations~of enjoying the gay, the gentlemanlike 
converse ; the whim, the anecdote, and the agreeable bagatelle of 
* Win. Caslon, aforesaid, I might be induced to amplify on these 
points : but the bioglraphy of contemporaries is rather delicate 
ground to touch, upon; and"! therefore pass by with a hearty wish 
fiiat his choice spirit may long continue buoyant to impart its 
enlivening sallies. The mention, howe'. er, of one thing must not 
be omitted. ^ Some years ago he was deprived of sight by the 
fonnation of a cataract in each eye: still his musical ear furnished 
the faculty of distinguishing persons whom he knew by their 
voices ; and llis cheerful spirits enabled him to sustain the 
calamity with a becoming temper of mind. At length, his 
courage in undergoing the operation of couching three several 
times was rewarded with the perfect restoration of his sight : and 
his friends again experience the delight of hearing him /ri/Zy aay. 

Ah! — Fin happy to you, by — But, althbugh ever 
ready with anecdote and whim to enliven, still more to his honour 
as a man, may it be added, that he can at once turn the cheerful 
smilo into serious scAicitations for the assistance of a decayed old 
friend, b's orphan, or his widow. 

In 1807 he relinquished business in favor of his son, the fourth 
W 1 LI. 1 AM Caslon, w\io had previously been in partnership with his 
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father, and to hint«we owe the greatoBt improvement in the art of 
type-founding that has talcen place in modem times ; niamely, the 
pierced matrices for laxge types, which he, without* impropriety,^ 
denominated Sam-pareiL In 1819 Mr. William C^slon, jun., 
disposed of his^foundry to Messrs. Blake, Gartiett, and Co., of 
, Sheffield, whitAer* the whole stock has* been re^ove'd. Mr. 
Caslon relinquished his profession to enter into a gas-light 
concern on the north side of the metropolis, transferring to the 
Sheffield founders such a specimen of type and flowers as wiU 
€>ver cause us printers to regret the loss of such a competitor for 
fame in this difficult business. The premises in which this 
foundry was conducted have since been converted into a printing- 
office. 

Upon comparing the books of the time of ^ the eelebrafed 
William Caslon with those of the present day, it will be seen 
that a complete change in the shape and style of types has taken 
place, llis founts rarely occur in modem use, but they have too, 
frequently been superseded by others which can claim no 
excellence over them. In fact, the book-printing of the pfeffenf 
day is disgraced by a mixture of fat, lean, and hetero*geneous 
types, which to the eye of tdste is truly disgusUng ; and it may 
perhaps be said with truth that a much greater improvement h&s 
taken place in the printing of hand-bills than of books. A brief 
account of the further progress of letter-founding will be necessary 
to complete the object of thiig section. 

The eccentric^ Mr. fiaskerville, of Birmingham, ‘about the ]^ear 

* 1750, cut several founts on a new* and fanciful plan, which 

although th^y had nof the good fortune to ob^n th^ approbation 

of the printers, possessed considerable merit, and, aided by hw 

excellent press-work, indicated the road, to further imjlroVcment, 

wb^re they did not establish a 4 >ermanent standard. He in 

censured* by Mores fpr his printing a^d hot^’pressed paper ; if 

must, however,. we thidk, be confes&ed by the candfd obsehrer, 

that had his letter-foui^ing* eqn&Ued his^ 9 rinting, his succes9, 

would not have been doubtful*. His foundty,was purchase (as 

before said in page for a society in Paris, hy the eelebrated 

M. de Beaumarchais, and it still, I believe, remains at Pails.* . 

• * • • 

* See more of Baskenrille in p. 310, anti* 

2 A 2 
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In 1764 Messrs. Fry and<PiK£ began theirloundiy,* in which 
an imitatiort of Baskerville is evident. Their large letters were 
, decidedly an improvement. The foundry was carried oh for some 
years under the firm of Fry and Steele, but is now Edmund Fry 
AND Son. Thei^ Specimen of 1823 has an elegant display and 
great variety; among which ar;B some very peculiar founts, as 
well as an ample exhibition of cast ornaments. But the pre- 
dominance of the fat-fece fashion, which ought to be eradicated 
from every type-foundry, and left for hewers in wood alone, is 
still* apparent in this specimen. 

Mr. Joseph Jackson. i 

Mr. Thomas Cotterell. ) 

Mr. Jackson was bom in Old Street, September 4th, 1733, and 
received his education at a school in that neighbourhood, the 
gift of a Mr. Fuller ; whence he was apprenticed to Mr. Caslon. 
He was exceedingly tractable in the common branches of the 
business ; and had a groat desire to learn the method of cutting 
the punches, which is, in general, kept profoundly secret. His 
master, and his master’s father, constantly locked themselves in 
the place where they pferformed this part of the art ; and in order 
to accomplish his object, Jackson bored a hole through the 
wainscot, and was thus, at different times, able to watch tliem 
through the process, and to fomi some « idea how the whole was 
performed : and he afterwards applied himself at every oppor- 
tunity to the finishing of a punch. When he had completed one 
to his own mind he presented it to his master, expecting to be 
rewarded for hi^ ingenuity : but the premium he received was a 
severe blow, with p threat that he should "^be sent to Bridewell if 
be again made a similar attempt. This circumstance being taken 
in dudgeon, his mother bought him what tools were necessary, 
and he improved himself at her house whenever he had an oppor- 
' tunity. He continued to work for Mr. Caslon after he had served 
his term of apprenticeship, until a quarrel arose in the foundry 
' about the price of wofk, which tterminatsd in favor of the work- 
men/ who had caused a meiporal to be sent to the elder Caslon^ 

• This Voundry is described in Rowe Mores, Moores. Moor was an 
overseer Vuo conducted \t for the partners. He was originally a white-smith 
of Birmingham. 
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then a comini8si<{oer of the peace, a|id residing at Bethnal Green. 
However, young Jackson and Mr. Cotterell, being* supposed to 
have a£ted as ringleadecs in this afiair, wer% discharged. 
Compelled thus to seek employment, they united^ their slender 
stock in a paUnership, and went on prosperously till Jackson’s 
mother dying, be Entered, in 1759, on board tlic Minerva frigate 
as armourer ; and, in May 1761, he was rcmoverj in the same 
situation into the Aurora, where he was yomewhat more success- 
ful, having about 40/. of prize money to receive at the peace pf 
1763. On his/etum to T/mdon, he worked for some time under 
Mr. Cotterell, who was a private in the regiment of life-guards ; a 
situation which, in those days, was esteemed ^vcry respectable, 
and sought for by even substantial master-tradesmen. At length, 
Jackson was encouraged in a determination to adventure in 
business for himself by two of his fello w- workmen, f who engaged 
to allow hini a small pittance for subsistence,'!’, and to supply 
money for carrying on the trade for two years. For the purpose 
of carrying this arrangement into effect, a small house in Cock 
Lane was taken, and Mr Jackson soon satisfied his partnei^(<lhat 
the business w’ould be productive befoce the time pVomised. 
When he had pursued his labours about six months, Mr. Bowyer 
accidentally calling to inspect some of his punches (for he had vio 
specimen), approved qf. them so much that he promised to 
employ him; adding My father w’as thtf meiyis of old Mr. 
Caslon riding in his^coach, how do you know but I may be the 
means of your doing the same A short time after this he put 
out a small specimen of one fount, which his former young master 
carried to Bethnal Green with an air of contempt. The good old 
justice treated it otherwise; and d&ired his son to tak^it honie 
and preserve it ; and whenever he ivent to jc^utting agakf, •to look 
well at it.”— It is but justice to th^ third \^illiam Caslon id add, 
that he •always acknpwledged the abilities of Jackson : and. 
though rivals m an artvhich requires the greatest exertions of 
ingenuity, they lived in |MibiU of^i%ciprocal friendship. Businesi^; 
rapidly increasing, Mr. Jackson removed to Dorset Street* for a 

• Mr. Robiason Mr. Hickson, who were also privates 'm the Life, 
guards. ^ ^ 

t Mr. Jackson’s salary for conducUng the busin&s under this partnership, 
was 62/. 8#. per annum. 
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more capacious workshop. He was applied to*3)y the late duke 
of Norfolk te make a mould to cast a hollmo square. Telling the 
duke that '' he thought it practicable,”, his. grace observed, that 
he had applied to all the skilful mechanics of London, Mr. 
Caslon not excepted, who declared it impossible.” He soon 
convinced the duke oSF his abilities: for in t'he course of three 

r 'f 

months he produced what his grace had been years in search of; 
and was ever after held iJi great estimation by the duke, who 
cpnsidered him the first mechanic in the kingdom. In 1784 he 
» married the widow of Mv. Pasham, a printer, which materially 
assisted him in the means of carrying on business. In 1790 his 
foundry was destroyed by fire, and his moulds and matrices much 
damaged. He felt this calamity so severely as never to recover 
his health, or his usual energies for business. The foundry was 
rebuilt; but the chief materials above-named were not wholly 
restored (though much had been done towards it) at the time of 
his death. He died of a scarlet fever, January 14th, 1792, 
having survived his second tvife but a few months. 

To particularize the articles of his foundry which were most 
reputed for their excellence, when all were highly meritorious, 
would be a boundless task. Let it suffice to mention, as matters 
oF difficulty and curiosity, the fac-simile types which he cut for 
the Do,Qms(Iai/-i)ook: and an A/exafidriauoGreek, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. W^ide, upon which the New Testament was printed. 
The matrices were afterwards deported in Jhe British Museum. 
In 1812 the Rev. H. H. Baber, published the Book of Psalms ; 
arid the three volumes containing the Old Testament are now, by 
^ the liberality of parliament, in the course of completion under the 
s^me laVorious attention of Mr. Baber, at the press of Mr. Richard 
Taylor,* whose success in executing the former volume is the 
best pledge that this, truly national work will reflect high credit 
.lipon our profession, as well as upon thci learned editor. — [See 
Si/H\}psis.'] “Another Alexahdiian Greeki under thei direction of 
.Dr. Kipling, for. tlm Universfey oiF Cdmbridge — and a Nagri, 
directed by captain Kirkpatri<^, for the East -India Company, are 
also to b^ reckoned among the evidences of this artist’s superior 
merits! Jt would be culpable to omit some mention of the 
types which Mr. Jackson cut for the splendid edition of the 
Bible, published by Mr. Macklin, which certainly exhibited a 
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pattern of the most perfect symmeti^ to which the art had at that 
time arrived. IVfr. Figgins also claims the honour of having cut 
the two^line english fount for this work. Both ^re right; but 
some explanation is requisite. 1 have made the necessary 
inquiries, and j^elieve the following to be the true sttilte of the rival 
claims : the first part of Macklin*s Bible was printed witji a fount 
of two-line english which Mr. Jftckson cut for Mr. Bensley, about 
the year 1789. When Mr, ‘Bensley haS proceeded some way in 
the work, he wished to renew the fount: but not choosing to 
purchase it of the then possessor pf Mr. Jackson’s matrices, lie 
applied to Mr. iFiggins to cut a fount to correspond with that he 
hkd begun upon. Mr. Figgins undertook the task ; and the fount, 
which was a perfect imitation of the other, wks^put into use to 
begin Deuteronomy,” about the year 1793. Mr, Jackson was, 
in every sense of the word, a master of his art; 0f which thtre was 
no braiicli wherein lie coiihl not at least equal in excellence ^ud 
expedition file best journeyman in the trade. 

Mr. CoTTERELL, from the tinm he was left to himself by Mr. 
Jackson, continued to increase his founts as low as brevier. B^t 
he also cut some founts of dimensions which till then were 
unknown ; and which Mr. Mores calls proscription, or posting 
letter, of great bulk and diiiieiisioA, as high as to the measure of 
12 of pica What would these founders think of posters of 
the present day, *when a oinglc letter, Q, is made to fiira whole 
broad-sheet for a lottery-puff \ 

Mr. Vincent FfeciNs ‘was ifpprentice to Mr, •Jackson. He 
was bound in 1782; and served him as apprentice and jour- 
neyman till his (feath in 1792, having, for the three preceding 
years, had the entire managemenkof the coifcem. *Of this caqdi* 
date for public favor as a letter-founder, Mr. Niclipis, in his 
Anecdotes, ii, 361, says, With an Ample portion of his kind 
instructor’s reputation, he inherils a considerable share of his 
talents and industry and has distiqgdished I^iiiself by the many 
beautiful specimens Ije bos produced ; and particularly of , 
Oriental types.” On the death of Mrt*Jfacksoii, he failed ih 
succeeding to his foundry and ihaterials, by not bidding more 
than he conscientiously thought they were worth ; t)r ^han he 
should be enabled to pay. But his ckaraoter hacF long been 
observed by Mr. John Nichols, who, for many years, was the 
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intimate friend of Mr. Jackson* Under his auspices Mr. Figgins 
was encouraged to rear a Sundry for his own name. A large 
order (two foi^nts* great primer and pica, of each 2,000 lb., even 
•before he had produced a single specimen) gave the young 
adventurer the best heart to proceed: neither ^did his liberal 
patron suffer him to want the sinews of trad3 as long as such 
assistance was required."^ The pUtronage klso of the delegates of 
the Oxford University press; and* the type on which Mr. 
Bensley printed those two splendid works, Bowyer’s History of 
England, and Macklin’s Bible,:^ established Mr. Figgins in all the 
reputation he could desire ; and he has never since ceased in his 
efforts to make this foundry one of the most complete in England. 
No foundry existing is better stocked with matrices for those 
extraneous sorts which are cut more with a view to accommoda- 
tion than profit : • such as, astronomical, geometrical, algebraical, 
physical, genealogical, and arithmetical sorts : and I feel it 
particularly incumbent on me to add that, as his specimen bears 
equal rank with any for ihe number and beauty of its founts ; so 
he has strayed less into the folly of fat-faced, preposterous 
disproportions, than either Thome, Fry, of Caslon. 1 consider his 
five-line pica german-text, a typographic curiosity. 

Mr. Rodekt Thorne, — The extremely bold and fat letter, 
now prevalent in job-printing, owes its introduction principally to 
Ml. Thorne, a spirited and successful* ‘lettef-founder, recently 
deceased. Mr. Thorne served his time under Mr. Cotterell before- 
mentioned. Uis foundry in Fann Street, • Goswell Street, has 
been purchased by Mr. Thorowgood. 

^ Mr. William Martin, brother of Mr. lAobert Martin, of 
•Birmingham, who served his .time with Baskerville/ being pa- 
tronized fiiy^Mr. Bulmer, of the Shakespeare printing-office, began, 
about 1790, a foundry" in Duke Street, St. James’s. A decided 
imitation of Baskervillh is visible in his romans and italics, but 

* It is a singular coincidence that ^the three f minent printers, successive 
]<h>prietors of the same doncem, shodid be the* patrons of three foundries 
' which ¥«ve so eminent]iy flourished/ namely, the first Mr. Bowyer was the 
patron of thf first Mr. Caslon ; the second Mr. Bowye% of Mr. Jackson, who 
served hrs apprenticeship to Mr. Caslon; and Mr. John Nichols, of Mr. 
Figgins, who, as just Viefort-stat^, served his time to Mr. Jackson. 

t See preceding page. 
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his greeks and ffientals formed th^ most valuable part of his cok 
lection. His foundry, iA 1817, was united to the Gaslon. 

To Complete the ]jst of London letter-foundersf we must add 
the names of Mr. Barton, of Stanhope Street, Clare Market; of 
Messrs. Pouchee and Jennings, Great Wild Street, Lincoln^ 
Inn Fields; *of Mr Austin, of Worship Slrqet; and ot Mr. 
Hughes, a very able engraver, lately in partnership with Mr. 
Thome; and who is commencing a foundry in 'Dean • Street, 
Fetter Lane. ^ 

Mr. Barton was early initiated in jnechanical science by Mi^ 
Maudsley the* engineer ; he was formerly in partnership with Mr. 
Harvey, an engraver ; by whom his founts were principally cut. 
Mr. Austin engraved the founts of Messrs. Stevenson‘*s unsuc- 
cessful foundry ; and has since executed most of those of Messrs. 
Wilson, of Glasgow ; and of Mr. Miller, Edinburgh. * 

1 should probably be thought guilty of injust\pe, and certainly 
not be emulating the impartial correc^ess of Mores, were I to 
omit the names of Messrs. Brown,*Lench, Heaphy, Simmons, and 
Black, as separate and distinct London letter-founders. *»>haVe * 
also reason to believe that, some years ^go, the foundfy of Mac 
Phial, which Mores has ^commemorated by a most humorous 
paragraph,^ was carried on either* by the same individual, w a 
descendant ; but it copjbiiiues to be screened from observation by 
the same cloud which ^Cbscured it from* the furiosity of that 
illustrious typographical historian. 

Messrs. Bower, Bacon, and Bower of Sheffield f Messrs. Blake, 
Garnett, and 'Qo.. of the same placcw who purchased the foilndiy 
of Mr. William tJaslen, junior;’** and Mr. Bessemer of Charlton^ 
near Hitcheu, Hertfordshire, complete the list of provincial letter- 
founders in England. 

* • 

Messrs. Wilson,^ of Glasgow, •have long, ranked as eminent 

letter-founders^ having* not only eyoyed, a monopoly rof favcfUr for 
many years in the sister kiif^dqpl ; but b^ the. durable quality cf* 
their m^tal — the excellent finish of their "lyjpe — and thejpdvan-* 
tageous terms which, from the comparative cheapnes§ of living, 
and the low rate of wages to journeymen in Scotland^* they have 
been enabled to offer, most of the prindlpal printers in London 

•Seep.d53. 
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iave T>een induced to supply themselves with*^ a considerable 
portion of their chief working founts from' this foundry ; the letter 
being deliveredr and the old metal taken in return, without the 
least charge^ or expense on the score of carriage. The necessary 
materials having been . kindly and readily contributed by the 
present Messrs. Wilsoif, the son and grafidsen of the worthy 
professor, I am happy in being able to give, as well a portrait, as a 
short memoir, of the Father of Scotch letter-founders. 

Mr. Alexander Wilson was born at St. Andrew's, in Fife- 
^hire,. in 1714. Being designed for the medical profession, and 
having consequently received a liberal education, he left Scotland 
for London in the year 1737, in order to seek for employment. 
Soon after his afrival in the British metropolis he engaged himself 
with a surgeon and apothecary of good character, who was a 
native of France. He had the entire charge of the shop, and also 
the care* of some of the patients, for which services he received a 
small annual salary, besides his boards. and lodging in the house. 
After havmg been in this situation about twelve months, Mr. 
Cavid Gregory, professor of mathematics at St. Andrew’s, being in 
London, introduced him, to Dr. Charles Stewart, physician to his 
grace, Archibald, duke of Argyle, then lord Isla. Dr. Stewart 
received him with great kindneSs, and took an early opportunity ol' 
making him known to lord Isla* who was pleased very soon to 
bestow upon him marks of his attention and favour. In his 
interviews with this nobleman Mr. Wilson had his curiosity much 
gratified by the valuable astronolnical^and pSTysical apparatus of 
hls^ lordship, to \vhich he had occasionally access; Mr. Wilson, 
oU the other hand, was able to contribute, in sonte degree, to the 
^usements of his paYron, by constructing for him, and certain of 
hi's friendi^,« thermometers of different kinds, with more perfection 
and elegance than had at that time been common in London. 
Nearly eighteen months elapsed *in this way, during which time he 
conciliated the esfeem of his employer by a faithfql discharge of 
whatever business was commit^ to his f^are : and in return for 
his assiduities he was„pfermitted, whenever his^ attendance on the 
shop or patients pould be conveniently dispensed with, opportuni- 
ties of k^ping up his connections with persons of a philosophical 
turn of mind. Mt. Wilson 'has often been heard to speak with 
satisfaction of this period of servitude, and to express his content- 
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ment at the lot iivbich had then fallen to him ; and throughout his 
whole life he was particularly distinguished for a like serenity of 
temper and felicity of disposition. 

While he was thus passing his time in a manner which he con- 
sidered comfortable for one at his first entrance upon the worlds a 
circumstance accidentally occurred which gave a new difectioci to 
his genius, and which, in the end, led tp an entirq, change of his 
profession. This was a chance visit mjide one day to & letter- 
foundry with a friend who wanted to purchase some printing-* 
types. Having seen the implements and common operations of th% 
workmen usually shown to strangers, he was much captivated by 
the curious contrivances made use of in prosecuting that art. 
Shortly afterwards, when reflecting upon what had been shown 
him in the letter-foundry, he was led to imagine that a certain 
great improvement in the process might be effected ; and o^ a kind, 
too, that, if successfully accomplished, promisQd to reward .the 
inventor with considerable emolument. JEIe presently imparted his 
ideas upon the subject to a friend named Bain, who had also come 
from St. Andrew’s ; and who possessed a considerable share bf « 
ingenuity, constancy, and enterprize. The consequende of this 
was, the resolution of both these young adventurers to relinquish, 
as soon as it could be ‘done with propriety, all other pursuits,' and 
to unite their exertiops . in prosecuting the business of letter- 
founding according to thp* plan which had ITeen contemplated with 
a view to improvements. ^ After some further deliberation Mr. 
Wilson waited uponliis patron, lord Isla, to whom Ife communicated 
his views, and th^ design of embarking in this new scheme f •and 
derived mych satisfaction from "his lordship’s entire approbation 
and best wishes for its success. 

Mr. Wilson and Mr. Bain then became.partners in 4;he project ; 
and, having taken convenient apsyrtments,. applied with grdat assi- 
duity to the differeyt preparatory* steps of the business. At.yp 
early stag€;,th^ had p1:oofs of diffical^ief to an extent which had 
not been anticipated ; ^d ^higlf, had th^r magnitude been fo^ 
seen, would probably have deterred them fr^ thmi* 

attempt. But although they found their task grajf more and 
more arduous as their experience improved, it may^eUbe men- 
tioned, as a fact which bespeaks sihguld^ prSbity of mind, that 
they never once attempted to gain any insight whatever through 
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tilie means of workmen €mplo^ed in any of the^^ndon foundries, 
«ome of whom they understood could haVe proved of considerable 
service to them. During their exp^mepts they fouild their 
residence in London attended with an unavoidable expense, which 
they perceived could not be much longer supported without 
turning l!heir industry to some account by opening a foundry, and 
bringing their production^ to marlcet. Under these circumstances 
they determined upon returning to Mr. Wilson’s native city to 
bluing their experiments to a finish ; and whither without loss of 
ctime they repaired, continuing to prosecute their objects at a much 
less expense, and much better circumstanced as to convenience. 

Thus, Mr. Wilson, after an absence of little more than two years, 
found himself a^in among his friends at St. Andrew^s : and it will 
be no great reflection upon his ingenuity to mention that the 
scheme of improvement which originally determined him and his 
partner to attem^pt letter-founding, became, at length, everyday 
less hopeful, until it finally baffled all their endeavours. 

They, however, having thuc engaged in a new business, and 
harir.^ acquired some little experience in the art (in spite of their 
unsuccessful eflbrt in th^. accomplishment of their first plan), went 
on with a desire of establishing lettep>founding in Scotland ; and, 
relinquishing altogether the idea of going ujpon the new invention, 
they set about to pursue the ordinary m94^of preparing the types. 
In their attempt to ptosecute this specrqlation, they found them- 
selves in a more sure, though still in a difficult track, and in which 
they had no guide whatever but fheir own tatent of invention and 
ineehanical ability : and it was by the aid of these fhat they carried 
things forward until, at length, they were enabled to cast a few 
iounts of, Roman and Italic characters; after which they hired 
some wori^mmi whom th^y instructed in the necessary operations ; 
and at last opened their infant letter-foundry at St. Andrew’s, in 
tjfie year 1742. 

Most of the fHrinters in Scotland then resided at . Edinburgh 
and Glasgow ; and their great dcstanee frpm the London lettei*- 
jfbundri^ having subjected them to great inponvenienca^> they 
had an interest, in' encouraging the manufi^turing of types 
broughtv so "immediately within their reach. The liberal orders of 
their typographical coui&tryiden soon showed Messrs. Wilson and 
Bain that they Were engaged in a regular business, the profits of 
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which satisfied ]Jieir moderate vieMts ; and under such encourage- 
ment they continued their exertions so as to enable them to 
supply* a greater vsgriet^^.of founts. Thus emplc^ed^ they had 
lived at St. Andrew's about two years, when the increasing 
demand for their types, and the prospechof extending their sales 
to Ireland ancf Ndrth America, induced tliem, in J744, to remove 
to Camlachie, a small village, about ^ mile eastjrard of the city 
of Glasgow. 

The immediate co-partnership between Mr. Wilson and Mr/ 
Bain continued from their first odtset.in attempting letter-found^ 
ing, as before described, until the Autumn of 1747, when it was 
resolved that, in order to enable them to exte^ their connexions 
in Ireland, one of the partners should settle at l/ublin. Another * 
change of the place of residence was thus, on the part of one of 
them, rendered necessary to carry their purpose into effect ; and 
it was agreed that the cast of a die should detergiine which of the 
two should remove. The chance having been put to the issue, it 
fell to the lot of Mr. Wilson still do remain in Scotland. About 
two years after this separation the partnership was totaljy dts- # 
solved by mutual consent, and Mr. Wilson, although* strongly 
solicited to settle elsewhere, preferred his situation in the West 
of Scotland to any other which presented itself. 

During his residenc^.i^^ Camlachie he had contracted habits of 
intimacy and friendship Y^^th some of the most respectable inha- 
bitants and eminent characters in that quarter, among whom may 
be particularly reckoned the professors of th^ University of 
Glasgow, and IVles&urs. Robert and Andrew Foulis, the univeisity 
printers. The Rowing reputation of the University Press, ccfti- 
ducted by these latter gentlemen^ afforded more and ny3re scope 
to Mr. Wilson to exercise his abilities ip supplying their types ; 
and being now left entirely to follow hfs own judgment and ta&te, 
his talents as an artist in the line to which he^had become devoteS, 
became year more conspicuous.^* WhTen the design was 

formed, by the gentlc^pien bf Jbe University, together with 
Messrs* Foulis, to .print splendid editionsNof the Greek otosicS,® 
Mr. Wilson, with great alacrity, undertook to execute new types, 
after a model highly improved. This he accomplirae4» nt an 
expense of time and labour which could*not be recompensed by 
any profits arising from the sale of the types them^lves. Such 
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disinterested zeal for the honour of the iTniversity^Press was^how- 
eyer^ upon tl^is occasion, so well undetstood as to induce the 
University, in u the preface to the folio Hoi^r, to mentibn Mr. 
Y/ilson in tprms as honourable to him as they had been justly 
merited. 

In^ 1760 Mr. Wilson was honoured with thv5 appointment of 
the practical astronomy professorship in the University of Glas* 
gow ; a})Out two years after which the foundry was removed into 
the. more immediate vicinity of the college. After the appoint- 
Ijaent gf Mr. W. to the ag[|;ronomical chair, the further enlarge- 
ment and improvement of the foundry devolved 'upon his two 
eldest sons, and he lived to witness its rise, under their manage- 
' ment, to the highest reputation. 

It is but justice to add that the Glasgow foundry of Messrs. 
Wilson" has kept full pace with every real improvement of the 
Lonflon foundries ; indeed, so closely has this rivalry been con- 
tested, that some of their founts have even served, in their turn, 
as models for imitation. It ha^., however, of late, experienced a 
. formidf^ble rival in 

Mr. Millar, of Edinburgh, type-founder to his majesty for 
Scotland, whose letter so much resembles that of Messrs. Wilson 
as ^o require mintite inspection to distinguish the one from the 
other. The success of Mr. Millar has, ^ ip. its turn, raised him a 
competitor in the person of 

Mr. Matthewson, who has commenced a foundry at Edin- 
burgh. « 


y 

Properties and Shapes of Types. 

In die early ages of printing, the uniform character used was 
an imitation of the old Gothic, or German, from which our old 
English, or Black, was afterwards formed,-a<-a character which is 
now obsolete in the west of Euiope, ' except for the purpose of 
^teprinting old works fac-simile, or for increasing variety in the 
display of tides, .placards, &c. but it strll merits our veneration 
when praseWed pure from fanciful and ridiculous distortions, as 
the character in which our immortal Caxton, Wynkyn de Worde, 
Faques, See. Sic. first exercised the art. In Germany, and the 
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states and kingd^s which lie round the Baltic^ works for ordinary 
use are still printed in type of this descripliOn, or Which we call 
German text. The Pinter’s Manual/^ printed* at Leipsic ip 
1791, is in this type; having Roman 6r quotatipps, Italic for 
names — a larger face on the same bod'» •of German, and some- 
times that larger size hair-spacpd in e\en the lower-case lefters, 
except where the double letters occur tlius, S c h o 'i ff e r, for par- 
ticular passages : but even in tho^e nations many wovks are^ 
printed in their own language with roman letters. The probable 
reason why the Germans, and tfcse who patronize the Gothic 
characters, have not altogether rfjected them for the roman, may 
have been owing to their apprebnsions of sharing the fate of the 
primitive printers, who suffered greatly in their attempt, from the 
dislike the learned then showed to works which^had been jprinted 
in that character, and were #ompelled to return to their ojd mode 
of using the gothic. The iume reason may be assigned why 'the 
Dutch still adhere to the back letter, in printing their books yf 
devotion and religious treatises, while they make use of the roman 
in their curious and leaned works. 

, In 1465 a work calbd " Lactantius’s institutes” was printed 
in Monasterio Sublacersi Suhhiaco/in the kingdom of Naples, in a 
kind of semi-gothic <f great elegance, approaching towards "the 
subsequent imprqvetiea4 but who the printer was is unknown. 

In 1467 the Italian printers cast Greek types^ and, in 1480, 
the Hebrew chaisfpter w^s cast in types at Saccino, in the 
duchy of Milan. About the end of the sixteenth century the 
Vatican and P^s -printers introduced the Syriac, Arabian, Per- 
sian, Armenian, Cdptic or Egyptian characters, which, wit^ 
Chinese, Indian, and several oflier Oriental types, Ifave b^n 
improved and published by the printers in London. * 

In 1467, the first printers v^io settled at Rome, Conr^ 
Sweynheim and Arnold Pannartz,+*pripted an edition of CicERois 

• Nichols^ Ong. 101, &c. ’ ' ^ 

t They werp Germans, %nd like many of US of the present day, appear $ 
have prlhted much more than thevico^d find puSbhasers for. Aftfr having 
printed, in six or sev^ years at most, a great numljer at very heautifiil and 
correct editions, these ingenious printers were reduced to the mSt i^cessitous 
circumstances. Their learned patron, thef bishtp oP Alena, who avas the 
author of a beautiful edition of Aulus Gellius, which they printed in 1469, 
presented a petition to Pope Sextus IV. in \47\, in behalf of " these worthy 
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" Epistol® Fatniliai^s” in a '"type which they ^ call Roman, in 
honour of that city, wd established that kind of type, which, 
although someWhat altered, by subsequent improvement, in mathe-> 
matical symmetry, is thi Roman of the preseht day. The paper 
and types of Swe^nhehi and Pannartz are both eiccellent. The 
great singularity of the atter was, that they" did not place the 
dot or tittle over the i md at the, end of words they put the 
. long s.' ‘ 

The Germans and their ccufederates differ from us in calling 
<lhose* letters Antiqua, which w^ as well as the French, and other 
nations, term Roman: an inquiry, into the cause of fhis distinction 
. can be of smal| "importance, furrier than it might prove a desire 
in the Germans to deprive the aicient Romans of the merit of 
forming those letters. 

That good Roman makes the best tgure in a specimen of typo- 
graphy, cannot Le disputed ; and tht& superiority is greatly im- 
proved by the founders of the preseit day. A printer, in his 
choice of type, should not oriiy attend to the cut of the letter, 
but fiLo observe that its shape be perfectly proportionate, and that 
it lines or ranges with accuracy. The inguiious Mr. Moxon says . 
** that the Roman letters were originally intended to be made to 
cofisist of circles, arcs of circles, and streight lines ; and tliat, 
therefore, those letters that have these figures ejther entire or else 
properly mixt, go as tlie course and progress of the pen may best 
admit, may deserve the name of true shape.” 

By attending to the above mathematical rules, the letter-cutter 

ard industrious printers,” in which he represents their great merit and misery 
fn the most pathetic terms, and declares their readiness to part with their 
whole stock for subsistence. ” We were the first of the Germans,” say they, 
** who inti'oduced this art, with vast labour' and cost, into your holiness’s 
territories, and encouraged, by our example, other printers to do the san^. 
U you peruse the catalo^e of the lyorks printed by us, you will adpiire how 
and w]iere we pould piocurep sul^ient qusntity of paper, or even rags, for 
such a number of volumes. The total of tljiese books amoUnts'^to 12,475 3 a 
pt*odi|rious heap, and intolerible to us, your holinGss’s printers, by reason of 
those ursold. We are ifo longer able. to bear the great expense (^f house- 
keeping for ^nt oMmyers, of which there cannot be p more flagrant proof 
than thah our house, though otherwise spacious enough, is full of qiure- 
books, but void of bvery<r necessary of life.”— This is probably the first 
mention we can find of quire^hooks : but, alas ! the quire-stock of it very 
much akip to that of three centuries and a half since. 
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may produce Roman characters o6 such harmony, grace, and 
symmetry, as will please the eye in reading, and, by*having their 
fine strokes and swells* blepded together in due pibportion, will^ 
excite admiration in those who may take the pains .of* comparing 
the smaller with the larger-sized letters.' 

• It is equally important that Hie types should have a deep fhee, 
which will depend upon t))ie depth of •the punches, * and their 
hollows being in proportion to the width ^f the respective letters, 
and likewise that the punches be sunk deep into the matrices ; fgr 
should there be*a defect in this respect, the type will prove un - 1 
profitable to the* purchaser. Some letters are more liable to lose 
their appearance than others, from containing .finer strokes, or 
from their being more generally used, as the a, e, t, &c. or the 
kerned letters, as f, j, &c. The necessity of re-casting such sorts 
must be obvious, for by so doing a fount may be continued 
serviceable, Y^’here it was thought to be generally defective, when, 

in fact, the blemish rested solely with those particular sorts. 

• 

♦ The above opinion of Mo^jcon, with the paragraph which is ad<le<l*^4> it| 
as in Mr. Stower’s grammar, arc not here inserted with quite an assaitivc opi- 
nion. Although every praise is dpe to the ingenuity of Mr. Moxon, as well 
as to his mathematical and mechanical abilities, — although I am quite ready 
to grant that fine strokes and swells blended together in due proportidU, 
excite admiration,” yqt am d«not quite so ready to allow that l\|irmo\^y, 
grace and symmetry,” arc the cc*8Ult of Moxon’s apj^licatiqp of mathematics 
to letter-making, as attempted in his Trium Ordinum LUerardm 

Typographicarum, Thaf ‘ Roman lettefs,*' as the extract 9ays, V arc made 
to consist of circles, arcs of circles, and straight lines,” is, indeed^ y^ry 
true ; and so far they may be denominated mathematical combinations ; and 
also, these self-same cun'es and straight lines seiye to make up Roman* 
letters, the Italics and the Blacks, and Supply the elements of cfery lettcyr 
of every variety, however outre i and, in shortf that every f5rnriation in 
the whole range of the ugly and the beautiful throughout art and ifhturc, 
is thus faf mathematically composed. !^ut it would be the greatest qf^ 
absurdities to entertain an ppinion that al^ things whith part|kc of cyrves 
and straight lines tvill submit to analysis, anh be thus reducible to mathe. 
matical rules of, formation.* The perfection of biautyin letters, like the'% 
perfection %)f beauty in features, mus^ depend, ^lypn, on the w jll-pro- 
porfioned adaptation of all tke parts to one another, *80 as^to satisfy, 
when presented as a whole, the eye that has been accustomed jEo aoropare 
the beautiful with the more beautiful, untfl idets of* the tnUy tasteful, 
upon which the judgment must be founded, have undergone a thorough 
refining. 
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The quality of the metal of which type is composed demands of 
the printer particular attention. This is, however, dependant 
.entirely upon the discretion of the founders^ and a considerable 
difference prevails among them, often to the detriment of the 
printer, to whom it is 'a matter of great importance that his type 
should repay, him ample interest for its immense expense. Some 
of the best judges in our profession have been of opinion that 
more attention has been paid to the interest of the printer, in this 
respect, by the letter-founders in Scotland, than has been done 
by those of the metropolis ; and I cannot help partially joining in 
the opinion, although I think other causes contribute to the 
greater durability of the Scotch founts than what merely belong 
to the quality (that is, greater hardness united with toughness) of 
the metal. Thejbunders of Glasgow and Edinburgh have adhered, 
in the cutting of their type, to the mode practised by the earlier 
artists, in considering a due strength of footing, as . necessary to 
he given to the ceriphs. ' When the London founders introduced 
the extreme of sharp lines at the bottom of their type, in imita- 
tion of the French, their finely-printed Latin specimens exhibited 
a beautifully regular appearance, or lining, like an exceedingly lii?e 
rule along the line of type ; and tlie founts, when first put into 
u»e, for fine work, had a good eflect; but the beauty soon 
vanished. A little wear broke off the finer parts, and the letter 
exhibited nothing but its stronger stoms standing on stumps in 
lieu of feet. In order to give some exemplification of this differ- 
ence, let me exhibit two letters upon a large scale of both 
fashions 

H H 

in the one will be seen a strength gradually decreasing that would 
prevent any part but tlie finest extremity from break-ing oflf : in the 
;; other there is nothing, to prevent the whole of the fine stroke from 
going at once by tlie least pressure or wear ; and their liability to 
be thus injured has been increased by the fine lines being made 
as pe'rpei.dicular as jossjble for some depth, instead of being 
slanted off to a broader base, and thus made more secure against 
the resistance of pressure. 
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We shall refer again to Mr. Moxciti, who has particularized the 
quantity of each sort of metal he made use of in his* composition 
for type. “ For 28 lbs? of [type] metal, it required 25 lbs. of lead,, 
mixed with 3 lbs. of ifon and antimony melted together.*” 

In Germany ,*steel, iron, copper, brass, tfti, and lead, are incor- 
* porated with each other by meaqs of antimony ; atidL the quality 
of this metal is such, if properly prepared, that it will hot bend, 
but break like glass ; it is harder than tin and lead, something 
softer than copper, and melts sooner than lead. How the metal 
is prepared in Holland is not precisely known ; but there is sudi- 
cient reason to suppose that it differs from both the German and 
the English. 

In the choice of type, as before-mentioned, attention should be 
paid to its ranging, or standing even in line, as p^^rfection, pi this 
particular, will generally take off the effect of an ill-shaped face ; 
but it is difficult to determine which of the two defects is the 
most unpleasant to the eye. The leMers should also stanc^ 
parallel ; that is, they must neithef get in nor drive out at the 
head or foot ; a fault which cannot be too much reprobated*, VncI 
i.% not fo be remedied but by re-dressing* [Qu. re-casting?] the 
whole fount. Each letter should bf ar its due jproportion, as to 
thickness ; for it sometimes happens that a fount will be cast !io 
unequal that some gf theletters appear with a full face, and others 
with a thin one. 

In ordering a founi^ of lettor, carp should be taken that the nick 
be made to varj^ from that of any other fount of the same bodjr 
in the same housef;«and also to have thef nick of cohsiderable depfh^ 
as advantageous to the compositor, from its njpre readily catching 
the eye than ^ shallow one, and, consequently, greatlyjjssisting 
him in the business of composing. 


Pf Italic^ Juetter, 

iTAUcf letters owe their inveniioi^to Aldus**Manutius, by l^rth a 
Roman, aind who, in the year 1490, erected a printing-office in 
Venice, where he introduced the Rogian ^ypeg of a nea&r cut, 
and invented that beautiful letter which we and most of the 
nations in Europe know by the name of Italic, tbougb some 

2 B 2 
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German writers and their folibwers have^ attempted to call it the 
cursive, to obliterate the memory of its original descent. Aldus 
invented this *sort of letter in order to taccomplish the design he 
had conceived of executing a collection of all the best works in a 
smaller form (in Svo.) (han was at that time in usp, the first idea 
of ^hich, we .ate assured, was given to hinuby Petrarch^s writing; * 
and he employed Franci^o di Bologna, an able engraver, who had 
engraven all the other characters of his printing-office, to execute 
this, for sometime called, after the name of its inventor, A ZdfiTie; 

• Aldus obtained several privileges for the Exclusive use of this 
Italic type from the senate of Venice, as well as the pontiffs, 
Alexander VI,, Pabius II, and Leo X. — See Horne, 242 : see, also, 
further notice of Aldus in note to poem, p. 301. 

Jtaljc w^,s originally designed to distinguish such parts of a 
book a{4 might be said not strictly to belong to the body of the 
wdrk, as prefaces, introductions, extracts, annotatioF.s, See. all of 
which it was the custom formerly to print in Italics, so that at 
least two-fifths of a work appeared in that character. 

In^thp present age it is used more spaVingly, the necessity being 
supplied by the more etegant mode of introducing extracts withki 
inverted commas,, and poetry and annotat,ions in a smaller-sized 
type. It is of service often in the displaying a title-page, or 
distinguishing the head or subject-matttj^^ of a chapter from the 
epapter itself ;“but it is mostly used in*'spelling-books, grammars, 
dictionaries, &c. to distinguish more readily to the learner the 
different languages or parts of speech. , 

It is greatly ‘to be wished that the use df Italic could be 

• governed by some rvles. And here may we be allowed to recom- 
mend td those authors, who appear so solicitous, by their frequent 
introduction of Italic, that the beauty and essence of their writings 
•should not be lost, to trust a little more to the discernment and 

* understanding of, ^heir readers. Blair, in his Belles Lettres, 
justly observes, that crowding all tpe pages of a'bbdk with Italic 

'.•characters, is just the. same with using ito such distinction at all. 
It al»3 very matedally retards the progress of the cmnpositor, 
who has tjSe trouble of repeatedly moving from one case to another. 

Not ’only does italic confuse the reader, but it destroys, in a 
great degree, the beauty of printing, because the bold face of the 
Roman,, suffers by being contrasted with the fine strokes of the 
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Italic ; that symmetry is destroyec^ which it is so necessary and 
desirable to preserve, th^ position of the Roman being perpendi- 
cular, And that of the Italic, oblique. Nor can we discover for 
what purpose it was at first introduced into the body of a work, in 
names of persons, places, dates, &c. unless that might have 
been thought in elegance, which the bettbr jud^ipent of^the J8th 
century, considers otherwise.** A coipparison of*the agreeable 
. appearance of a page in which no Italic wodls .are seen 
straggling, with one in which the pleasing regularity of the 
Roman print is hei^e and there brokeq in upon by the intrqsions^ 
of a discordant type, will be at once sufficient to persuade 
authors to dispense, as far as possible, with the custom of 
mingling Italic with Roman in their works, especially when it is 
desirable to have the print, as perfectly as may be, harmonize. 

Let it not be imagined, from what has been sJiid, that we enter 
our protest against the necessity of Italic in every instaftce its 
utility must be allowed in critical and satirical works, &c. where 
the sense requires a distinguishings mark on a particular word dr 
<* 

* To give an instance of the ridiculous degree^ of precision to which this 
was carried (as also the equally absurd fashion of using a capital to every word 
which could possibly be deemed a substantive) a question and answer from 
Nelson’s Fasts and Festivals (8vo. edition) will suffice : — 

Q. IVhat was ihej^orm St. Andrew’^ Cross ? 

A. The Instrument of his Martyrdom is commonly said to have been 
something peculiar ^in the Form of the letter X, being a Cross decussate, 
two Pieces of Timber crossing cacli other in the Middle : -And hence 
known by the*Name of St. Andrew*^ Crgss. 

It will be seen that ther^ has been no .want of method in this arrangement. 

1. The Questidns to be Italic the answejrs Roman; hut the Q. and the A.^to^ 
be reversed, viz.*the Q. to be Roman for the Italic, and the A. to bJ Italic for 
the Roman. 2. All 8ubBtantive8,to be capitaled,; All noun-substantiVes to be 
Italic in the Roman part, and Roman in l]ie Italic p^rt, this not to exfend to 
the sign oA the genitive cue, as the letter-s is to be t^^e reverse. Also pajr^ 
ticular words to Ije distingiusheH contrarywve.^The labour to^ compositor, 
and also the reader, on 8uc}i a work ^ thfs, will be little short of that^ 
required upon a .work of which he understands nof a single word, and thd 
book, wheb printed, eiAiibits a motley appearance of Roman ando Italic, 
capitals and lower-case, aill those who are not sufficient judges o§|ypograpiiy 
to know the cause, wonder why the page is so confused and tire|om# to the 
eye. 
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subject : we would wish to be understood as aiding not against 
the use of Italic, but the aiuse of it. 

Italic, if justly formed, discovers a peculiar delicacy, and 
Requires considerable mathematical nicbty iq the letter-cutter to 
keep the slopings within the degree requisite for eaph body. But 
this js net always attended to, and a want of uniformity is too often 
observed in the angular position'^of various letters of the same 
fount, particulariy the capitals. 


Scrip/, 

WITHIN me last three or four years very great improvements 
have been madq in script types.* Those of the third William 
Caslon and Jackson are clumsy imitations of a kind of writing 
between set and running hand, and have very little jnerit, either 
in the contrivance or execution. Some that have been subse- 

f 

quently produced are superioi ; but being cast upon the common 
parallelogram moulds, and the junctions being in the centres of 
the fine or up-strokes, ere wholly deficient in freedom and correct- 
ness. For the recent advances towards a more perfect imitation 
of fine penmanship we are indebted to our Gallic neighbours, who 
have, ip this instance, maintained their character for originality of 
invention. M., Firiiiiii Didot has the merit of having invented or 
introduced a mould of a peculiar form, and 1 am indebted to 
a scientific friend for the following geometrical description. 
The figure is formed of two unequal parallelograms, of which 
^the angles and two^of the sides are equal. The parallelograms 
^re joined, but not centrally, and in such a manner that their 
sides, produced, are • parallel ; tnat part of the side common 
« .!• 

, ^ * Of Scripts, though in former times called Cursive^ the observation of 
Rowe Morett will stdl apply. Be says (p. 33) “*The cursorial is a flimsy 
.type, imitatinj( a pseudo-Itailiw hand-writing, and fitted for lidies and bcaux- 
« candidates for fair ‘placbs donative/ who court a plattin tasave unnecessary 
trouble, and to conce«d their management of a pen.^’ This pui^se is likely 
to be still ^tter effected by the modem invention of lithographic circulars, by 
which* they can really display and send fac-similes of their hand-writing to 
the \’iorld at large, ‘if thdy happen to be able to manage a pen dexterously j 
and if not, scribes may be borrowed to suit their purpose. 
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to both parallelograms tieing omitted. Thus every letter locks in 
with its neighbour! without which contrivance it would be impos- 
sible to* compose in lines, or justify in the con^K)sing stick. 
Indeed, to effect this, ^ and to form a square at each end of the line,* 
another sort o^ spaces must be made, which are tUeYefore called 
line-beginnings, " line-endings,” they are -thus 
formed, so that a spaced word, when cut longitudinally, 
would show the following section : — 




^Still a great obstacle in bringing even these types into general use 
has been, the difficulty of teaching the compositor all the necessary 
variations and combinations of character ; as some of the characters, 
the r for instance, have eight variations, besides thos*e in* which 
the same letter may be used as a double, or logotype. Towiyds 
an attempt at this, 1 devised a method b]^ which a pair of common 
cases might be easily converted int^ script cases, by certain divi- 
sions of the boxes with r^glet, rule, &c. but I afterwards fo|p 9 d k ^ 
necessary to oblige the compositor to itudi/ the combinations 
which ought to follow the letter he had last put into his stick ; for 
this purpose I found nothing better ^lor so easy fls a pair of common 
upper cases, laying the various kinds of each letter in succession, 
so that the workman might glance his eye to every one for Ihe 
purpose before stated. This has succeeded very well in my 
own practice, for the double pfca, great primeP, and english 
scripts. Still ft compositor has mucjji to leam^^ and patien^^ to 
exercise, before hb caq make good work. I find paying double price 
hardly compensates his time. 

This plan has obviated the necessity of kerning, w^ich is ‘so 
great an objection to the oFd scripts ; ahd, in order to render the 
junctioi^of the letters more complete, Mr. f>idot devised a separa- 
tion of the letters int^fofms which produce, ^hen pjroperly.com- 
bined, an appearance wjjjich «carq^iy admits of improvement, and 
which, cpuld the impression of letter-press*^ with that of ^oppef-i 
plate, might emulate the ehef-d’oeut^res of Tonikiqp and Ashliy, M. 
Didot’s scripts, however, labour under the disadvantd§e pf great 
difficulty in the composition, each letter not being formed entire 
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upon one body, or piece of metal, but such component parts as 
can, by usual combination of the letters, form the last part of one 
letter and the Jirst part of the next, being united in one piece with 
the junction stroke. The other French letter-founders, in conse- 
quence of M. Didojb’s having secured to himself the use of the 
slai\ting'body by a brevet d’invention, or patent, have been con- 
fined to the st][uare body, and haVe, therefore, in their attempts in 
script, mQide' no improvement on the old. Mr. Figgins and Mr. 
Thorowgood’s scripts are on the plan of M. Didot’s. Messrs. 
Caslon and Livermore’s are on^ an original principle, invented by 
M. Boileau, a very ingenious French engraver, the tendency of 
which is, to unite the beauty of M. Didot’s plan with greater 
facility of coiiiposition. How far they have succeeded, with 
respect to beauty, may be seen by the specimens after given. 

The measure iifiust be made so much wider than you intend it 
should appear in print, as to allow for the “ line-beginning” and 
the “ line-ending.” Many of the characters, both single and 
compounds, which form t^ie most usual junction with other letters, 
a-e 9 fist of two degrees of thickness — the thin for joining with the 
letters commencing with a junction stroke, as the mnrvxyz, 
and the compounds commencing with these letters. The thick, 
which are distinguished by an extra nick, and marked 2 in the 
plan of Caslon’s cases, to go before abcdefghiklopqtu, 
&c'. Many of the letters have from two to eight varieties of before 
and after •junction strokes according to the adjoining letters with 
which they ina}; be placed, or fbr finhl letters, example [see the 
selxeme of cases] jthe a 2 sorts, c 2, d 2, e 2, f 2, g'2, h 2, i 2, k 2, 
1 2, m 4, n 4, p 2, r 8, t 3, n 2,. y 4.* Nothing but a good eye, 
fucjlgment, and practice, will enable a compositor to understand 
these peeVliarities ; and to those I must leave him. In locking up 
a forme of script type thij most particfular attention must be p^d 
tb planing down, which must' be done before the qupins are 
fastened mo];e than* by a.sliglxt pressure* of the thumb ; for from 
the letters overhanging and* closing in wifh one another, no force 
, oV the ^ mallet and plainer can level the face of the type ^ter the 
forme Has been l^ck^d up^ any degree of tightness. 

* This^preposterous fashion of having figures larger than the letters, will 
be here&fter observed upont ' , 
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Of the Nantes of Letter, ^ regards its Size, and the Proportions of 
one Size to another. 

The names ot'lfche different bodies of ’letter hejre exhibited in 

• * 

their descending orders^ are according to the proi>er appellation 
which is given to each of them in Englc^d, France,*Genminy, and 
Holland ; by comparing one with the other^ we may endeavour to 
account for th^ names of some of thenu 
This variety is still increased by the various faces and bodies of 
different founts of each kind, so that it ma^*be said a large 
medium, and small, may be added to each. 
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i7 Rubj (Half Small Pica) 

8 Pearl (Half Long Primer) ... Parisienne, ou Sedanoise ... ... ... Perl. 

9 Diamond (Half Bouxgeois)' 



SPECIMEN’S OF THE VARIOUS SIZES OF 
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have their names from the res^ctive bodies^ of \Khich the depth of 
two m-quadrats answers to one of the doubfe sizes, only that 
Double Pica is, in fact, two lines of Small Pica. Paragon is the 
only letter that has preserved its name*; being called so by all the 
printing nations. Its appellation shows that it first cut in 
France, ,and at the same time gives us rooqi to suppose that 
the state of well-shaped letter there was at that time but indif- 
ferent ; becaVsb, when Paragon happened to turn out a letter of 
.better shape than the rest, it received the name of perfect pattern, 

which the word paragon implies. 

« * 

Great Primer is called tertia in Ger- 
' many, and is, therefore, one of the major 
sizes, of letter which, in the infancy of 
the art, served for printing* several works 
of consideration, and particularly the 
Bible ; on which account it is by some 
callbd, Bible Text. 

English is called mittel by the Germans, and St. 
Augustin by the French and Dutch ; both which 
names might be productive of dbnsiderable argu- 
ment ; the wv}rd mittel bearing the same meaning 
with m'dd/e, .tells us that ‘the former sizes of letter 
w^rc, seven in number, of which English was the 
centre, having’ pnwa, 'sec^nda., and /eHia, on one 
side, and Pica, Lmg Prir^erj and Brevier on the 
other, ^s to the name of St. Augustin, which the 
French and Dutch give it, it leads us to suppose 
that the writings of that fhther were the first work 
which was doneuh letter, of that size*. 

, Ptca ,is another ledSr that admits of having particular 
notice taken of it, on account of its being called Cicero by 
the FrencU. and Germans; for as the preceding size was 
distinraihhed by pie pame of St. Augustin, so has this 
been honoured with that of Cicero, on account of the 
Epistles of that writer having been first done in letter 
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of this size, iiv^v^hich^we are not left to mere conjecture, 
but have tradition on our side; for in the year 1704 it 
was asserted by a. compositor, then upwards of seventy 
years of age, whose authority, though alipwed to rest 
on hearsay evidence, deserves notice, when we consider 
the early period the assertion wa$ madeu and«thaj: no 
contradiction has prevented its belief, as 'well as the 
probable reason why fcmnts should be nafh^d ^after the 
works for which they were first used ; therefore, wo 
have only to trace this relation two or three lives back, 
and we shall bd brought to the* time when it was* com 
§iidered an uhdoubted fact. This point ascertained, why 
the Pica body acquired the name of .GiVero, it may^ 
open a fair field for conjecture on most of *the other dis-* 
puted bodies, and may enable those who feel interested 
in the controversy to decide whether fhe Qernlans or 
the French were the first who dedicated the letter of 
this body to the name of Cicero on the before-mentioned 
account. 

Small Pica, thus named from its inferiority to Pica\ *But iif 
France they assign the invention of thft body of letter to Philo^ 
wphie / for which, indeed, fhey m^ have their reason, considering 
that their ^CVccro and Philosophie are of one* and the sameOfice; 
from which we conclude that Small Pica has not been thought 
there worth cutting with *a face proportioiljable to its body, •and 
that the cramping of Cicero to Pnilosophie was ck>ne with no other 
view than to get in upon the former. This we venture to suggest, 
though we can form no ide*as wliy the Germans give this letter the 
name of Brevier. 


Long Primer. Upon the same* supposition that some bodies of Ictasr 
took their mfmes from works on wlftch they were first emplc^ed, w£. are 
induced to believe that the Gemians gave the ^amc of Corptd dto this cha- 
racter, on account of their Carpus Juris behig first done in this sijse, .as it 
i& still continued in that letter ; but ivhether Ciarnumd is the name of the 
author,* or what signiQcation else it bears, we h^ve no items of. In/^- 
tradistinction of the French Gros TUjmgkrC they call this |ized letter PetiJt* 
Romain, conformable to the distinction thft ih made between Great Primer . 
and Jjomg Pnmer in Englhnd. Tk# effect of leading, or distances betwdbn 
the linej of this body, may be seen in the poem im the last section* * 

Bourgeois, by its hame, seems to have first come from Frdice. Gaillarde 
is a letter of the same body, but has the face of Petit Romai^. Two Bour- 
geois are equal to a Great Primer. This type Has Men freely used in the 
previous part of thia work, see the Patents, Charters, Bio^phy, &c. but 
having a distance between the lines, this paragfaph only can give a just idea of 
its real body. * • 
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Brevier had its name from bewg fine used for the Breviarief, or Roman Caiholio 
church books, which are commonly printed in this character. It is also called Petit 
and Jungfer (or maiden letter) by the Germans, on account of its comeliness. 

*Minton is a body one half of EngUdi, diiefly in use for newspii^ers, sddom for book work. 

Nanpareil. At the introduction of tjhis type it was. of coarse, without a peer in comparative size to 
the larger type; and, I think, still rentins its cbaracm; for every smaller type is below the compass 
that any eye oSmedium smhf is able tS read without pain. Its body is exaftly hllf Pica. The emula* 
tionio obtain much mattft in small compass luis Induced the cutting of two or three grades smaller, 
the beauty and va|ae of which ini>y have produced theif denominations. 

sc ( 4 , 

Italy (hair Small Piet) must be 6nt named of these, although the last introduced. It was, in fact, oiifinally a 
Nonpareil with ihdit ascendera and descenders, cast on a •mailer bo^, or aometimes a pearl, on a larger, to look 
0 peoi but noiAome founders have a disdoct^^imen for tbia aise. Thia name haa bat very lately been adopted in 
the type*founden' specimens, bat some years ago it was found, by the writer of thia, absolutely necesaary to give some 
distiggiilshlM appellsdtion to this slse^ at the letter>foundieri had given him ooe>niek pearli of two bodies, viz. one 
(bunt half Small Plea, another half Long Primer ; thcimiatakes arising from thia circumatance in a houae nsneh in 
tte hahit ot using smaU type, oecaaioned the cz^edient of inventing a new name, tad as tl\p neighboaring aises were 
Ailed Pearl and Diamond, It seemed not very Inapplicable to take the name of Ruby. 

JVarl waa tha aize cot neat to Nonpateil. Itarcgnlor body ia half tang Primer. Although it haa bean •omrtin(..a 
•nperaedad by Ruby befora-mentionad, yet for Pocket Diedonariea^ Pocket Bibles, Praj-ar Books, fcc. for those who 
bara strong sight its nse is admirahla. 


y mrrlMl to •strau. 

that v.ry aearly appniaeliw to aotoaUhaioBt In thoio who or. at 


M, M ty^f-eaUias ha* boon eatriad to a drgraa of apa-tlfaiaing miaalaaaat 
all aequaialad with th. Tariuaa procie, which each .eparale Ippa hai to 


uaaa thraaah bafera ito imaiataloa itato apoa paper, la tha type now trying thr raader'a aye, ao miaute i» rach aaparata character wbioli 
has to bo eat upoa a atearpanoh, struoh lata o ariitrix, ooat la a moaM. rabbod and dratted by the ruuadcr, lifted into hit atick, and 
JuatlBadVlth thvtaanda otothara IntoU. paaa by tha aampotitor. that, of the lewar.caaa i ahoatS.Mtf go to a alapla pound, and the thinn.at 
•paaa ahoot S.(MM I DioUoaartoa, BIUm, Prayora, are now not merely pocket alar, but may ba bid In a gloae, or lost in a lady'a rctiealo : 
the body la half a Roaraoola, and waa thought, at one time, to ba th. a. plat m//ra of amall Wpa, but Mr. Haari Oidol'a amallaat fuuat ia 
laaa than tha RncHah nianiand, being half of a Nonparail. Mr. Haaaimcr, who out tha Caaion Diamond it now engaged upoa a amallar 
tant. to rival Dldot't. 1 bolieve tha Dntoh wore the Srat to cot and coat Uiamoad la Europe, and Mr. Pry tha Siat la Bagtaad. 


.The French type, as shown in the specimen of Messrs. Didot, of 
1822, does not agree in name& and sizes with those in the Table 
'Just Exhibited. They give Cinf au Paris^enne, which agrees with 
our Nonpareil,“Six Rottiain, ou Nompareille, rather less than 
Brevier, — Sept ou Mignonne, ^ual to Bourgeois, — Sept et Demi 
Corps liuit ; and Unit ou Gaillarde, agree with our Long Primer, 
the .foimer having a smaller face than the^ latter, — Neuf ou Petit 
Jtomain, very nesir our Small Pica, — Dix ou Philosophic, larger 
than Small Pica^^but not equal tq Pica, — Dix H Demi Corps Onze 
and Onze o'u Cicero, our English, — Qnatorze ou Gro\ Texte, nearly 
Great Primer. But these comparisons must* be,. ’subject to tlie 
proviso that the specipien does not deceive me by being leaded, in 
ord^r to gi/e an open appearance to the type. 

It does not appeal^ Ihqt French tyjpe has any advantage to 
oQ*eT on account of price that would be an inducement to its im* 
^pcTtation into England. T^e size equal to our Nonpareil is 12 fr. 
or 10«. per lb.— that nearest our Brevier 6 fr. or 5s. — Bourgeois, 
3 'Ko 80 c. or 3s. 2<{.— Long PrimeW 3 fr. 30 c. and 2 fr. 70 c. equal 
to 2s. 9% and 2s. 3d.-r^Small Pica, 2 fr. 30 c. or Is. lld.i-Pica, 
2 fr. or Is. 8j]!, — Ehglish, 1 fr. 95 c. and 1 fir. 90 o. equal to Is. 
and Is. 7^^.-.unQreat Primer, 1 fr. 75 c. or Is. b\d. And, on the 

f ^ i 

score of beauty, the worst pretender to the art ot letter-founding in 
this country noeds never light a furnace agadn were he to show such 
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disproportionate cutting, such miserable lining, and such despicable 
casting as is exhibited in both the Roman and Italic \)f the French 
school. Their Greek/ Geynan, and Russian is good ; and in tho^p 
founts which may bd called fancy, they are superior jtQ anything vre 
can exhibit. The Gothique, Balarde, Cou^e, dnd Ronde of Messrs. 
Didot are master^^ie^es of faiyc^y. Due credit ha$ been alfeady 
given to their Scripts, whic];i they call Anglaise: but 1 have not 
seen any in the French specimens so minute as Caslon^ JSnglish j 
and I think he has fully equalled them in his Double Pica %nd 
Pour-line PicoK Messrs. Didot have ektra-large sizes of this kind^ 
eyen up to Pleven or Twelve-line Pica, as also of the Ronde, which 
are elegant, beyond the conception of those whp have not seen^ 
them. They are upon the French principle of never joining in the 
finer lines, or as boys say in writing their Copies^ in the up-strokes. 
The prices are rather high ; the larger size mentioned above being 
3 fr. 75 c., equal 3s. \\d. per lb. The ornameivted capitals equal 
in freedom those of copper-plate. ^ 

To recapitulate the different sizef of types in England, the list 
will stand thus, premising that, above the size of Canon a^rietCe^ 
. is cast to the depth of so many pica m’s f as Five-line Pica, Six- 
line Pica, &c. up to any sizb requisite. 


1. Canon. 

2. Two-line Double Pica. * 

3. Two-line Grgat Prinj^er. , 

4. Two-line English. 

5. Two-line.Pioa. 

6. Double Pica.’* 

7. Paragon. * 

8. Great Primer. 

9. English. < 

10. 'Pica. 


11. Small Pica. 

12. Long Primer 

13. Bourgeois. 

1 4. Brevier. 

15. Minlbn. 

16. IJ^onparejl. 

17. Ruby. 

Pearl. 

19. •Diamond. 


Paragon,. Small Pfcca, Bou#|eois, and* Minion, were formerly 
terme(f irregular bddies, from thei^ being intermediate sizegT between 
the regular gradation, and were seldom introduce bj(i the printer, 
from the apprehension he entertained tjiat Jiis of&ce \night be 
thrown into confusion in consequence of the slight difierence which 
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existed in those founts and others, in point of size. This difficulty 
disappeared as printing improved ; for now Small Pica and Bour- 
geois are more generally used than any^other letter, except Pica, 
which is considered the standard size, as all leads are cast, and 
measures made to its m^s. Its face is neither too snAll for the eye, 
nor. ito size too .large, so as to extend a work ijinn^ssarily . Minion 
is a letter tfecoipe almost useless, except for newspapers, it being so 
nearly allied to Brevier, a, much neater type. Nonpareil and Pearl 
haye lately been much employed in miniature editions of some of 
^ur standard works, dictienarfes, and other *books of reference, 
where it is desirable to have multum in parvo. They are introduced 
with much propriety and beauty in notes, quotations, arguments, 
&c. instead of Brevier, to a Bourgeois body. Diamond is now 
getting much in use for small and elegant, and it may be added, 
expensive, editions of the Bible, Testament, Prayer-book, &c. 
There are likewise various other sizes cast for titles and job-work, 
which appear in the different specimens of type-founders. 

The Double Pica may, with the greatest propriety, be termed an 
^^rtegulsr letter, from its lining with two Small Picas. From what 
cause it acquired its present name will be difficult to say, unless it, 
was originally cast to two lines of Picai and being judged too small 
a face for that size, was reduced to two lines of Small Pica. 

Thougli all founders agree in one point/ that is^ in casting letter 
to certain name^, bodies, yet, iii casting each body they very 
materially differ. This pernicious deviation, i^hich was formerly 
so general among the founders, originated, most probably, in the 
want 'of some generally-understood standard, and* has been per- 
sisted in, it is said, by some printers, from a love of singularity, 
anc^'a desiie to avoid the inconvenience of lending sorts, and who, 
therefore, sUll order their fpunts to Ibe jcast on an irregular body. 
At present, however, much greater uniformity prevails, and the 
respectable letter-founders, ynless they have orders to the contrary, 
invariably cast their founts to' a standard, which we* shall insert, 
aifd which will be found ^o corre^and in most respects with that 
6f Mr. Afoxon. 

In offices ^hich*have two or more founts of each particular sized 
letter, cas^ by. different founders, it often occurs that a sort may he 
deficient in one, of which there is a superfluity in the other ; but, from 
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their different face cannot be used together ; in this case not 
only an expense is incurred, but a delay occasioned to the work, 
from the* time it necessarily takes to cast imperfectibns. This is 
not the only inconvenience ; in the best regulated is 

possible to prevent founts from being mixed; which occasions loss 
> of time to the Comp6sit9r, who, if he be a careless *inan, will hot 
take the trouble to put the soj^ts in their psoper places when marked 
in his proof, hut will give them, in revenge, the coup de^gigace on 
the chase or stone, and commit them to tlie old-metal shoe, rath^ 
than convey them to their proper casbs. • 

Another, and 'very considerable fault, may be alleged against 
the founders, who seem to neglect, in their zeal to produce beautiful 
specimens, that exactness as to the body of their types which is 
so essentially necessary. It is not unusual to find^^ that if a row pf 
capitals or figures is run down the side of the same number of 
lines of the t^pe, a considerable variation will appaar between the 
one and the other. This is particularly fatal to table-work, as it^ 
entirely prevents that accuracy so requisite in justification. But 
there is much to be alleged in extenuation even of this fauft • it* 
would be impossible to get through the casting of any fount of 
considerable weight with one fnould only ; and if two or more are 
made, when we consider that the variation of the finest hair in tJie 
capacity of any one^ of t]}^m from the body of the type, wjjl ruin 
the fount in this respect, it*ought rather to be mqjbter of admira- 
tion that they are so near perf^tion. The second mould is usually 
reserved for the upper-case sorts. Even if these 'apparatus are 
'complete, a change of. the dresser of the fount, or, if confineff to 
one, the chaucp. of his'* hand bearing sometimes heavier or lighter^ 
upon his scraping knife, will still produce a great variation# 

The size for each body of letter was in some meaftftre fixed 

* * . 

♦ In one office I knew of eight founts pf Pica, which bore the following* 
proportioniS to a foot xneasure ^ ^ 


^•{ 0 . 6, Pica 

7U 

7 • 


8 • . 

. ‘fOi 

9 . • . 

7ft 

10* . 

. 71 

11 . . . 

• • • .7li. 

12 • • 

. . 7U 

13 . . . 

. - 711 


2 c 
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by our former letter-foundees, otherwise the ingenious author of 
Mechanic Exercises would not have given us a table of the sizes 
^ of letter in his time, without reservation«* In order to see the 
difference obetween the depth of letter in Mr. Moxon^s time, and 
that which is cast at present, we shall insert this Author's table of 
sizfcs, iii which* he has carried the number of m'fe, or (which amounts* 
to the samo thing) lines tof matter of each body of letter, to the 
length of 12 inches ; which measurement we shall observe in our 
90unter-table, to compare with Mr. Moxon’s. 


Pearl 

184 in a foot. 

.Nonpareil 

. 150 

Brevier 

. 112 

Long-Primer 

. 92 

Pica 

. 75 

Englisli . 

. 66 

Great Primer . 

. 50 

Double Pica 

. 38 

Two-line English 

... 33 

Frenoli Canon . 

. . \7i 


►These are all the bodies of letter noticed by the above author, 
from which it appears tliat, in his time,®^ rinters were not encum- 
bered with so, many different’ founts tas at present.f ^ e have 
eight sorts of letter more than are mentioned in the preceding 
table, which, if they had then existed, Mr. Moxon would not have 
fdited to mention, as he does Small Pica, concerning which he 
says, We have one body more, which is sometimes used in 
England, that is, a Small Pica ; but I account it no discretion in 
a MasteY Printer to* provide it, because it differs so little from 
, the Pica, that, unless the workmen be carefuller than they swne- 

" * * Moxon says on>!/’tliis, And that the rradei^ may the better understand 
the sizes of their several bodies, I shall give him this tabic lokowing, wherein 
/ is set down the number of each bod'yUhat is cohtained in one foot.’^ 

f lyinshcu’s Diction'a'ry, 1617, eleven languages, had no mere than five 
sorts of cb^ctem to represent them ; viz. English, Saxon, Hebrew, Greek, 
and L^tin’^'(of both faces), and a smaller English, to represent the Dutch and 
the Qognate languages ; cn whirh character also the British is printed, lliere 
is no Syriac, that is printed in Hebrew characters ; *land the Arabic is printed 
in Italiq.— p. 9. 
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times are, it may%e mingled with tifc Pica, and so the beauty of 
both may be spoiled.” Hence we may . gather formeV opinions on 
irregular-bodied letter,* thc^ only one. Small Pica, bemg considerec^ 
unworthy a place in* the table of founts. Yet so changeable is 
taste with the times, that those founts teijied* irregular are now 
’ more regularly in u^e than the oj^hers. 

We shall compare the d^pth of the •eight additional sorts of 
letter, proportionable to the sizes in the foregoing table,* ayd then 
give the sizes of all the bodies of letter which are now extant. * 

Diamond, two lirifes of which will ahswer to the depth of one# 
Bourgeois, and*two Bourgeois to one Great Primer, would have 
required, according to Mr. Moxon, 200 m*s, or Ifo^s, to the length 
of one foot. 

Minion, which has English for its twodine Iqtter, would have 
required 132 m’s. 

Bourgeois* which has Great Primer for its two-Une letter, would 
have required 100 m’s. 


Small Pica* 

. 76 

Paragon . 

. 46 

Two-line Pica* . ^ 

CO 

Two-line Great Primer 

. 25 

Twojine Double Pica 

. m 


Thus would the sizes of these sprts of letter have run, had they 
been cast aboyt a century ago. Having reduced theYn to the 
standard which they held at that time, the h^lowing counter- 
table of the present sizes of letter, as cast jn Caslpn and Liver-^ 
more’s foundry, with the number <5f m’s contained in a foot, wljl 
show how far our present syses of letter ^ilihr from the foilner : — 


CTanon . . 

Two-hrfe* Double Pica 
Two-lipe Great Pnmer 
T^o-line English 
Two-line Pica . 
Double Pica 
Paragon . • . 

Great Primer 



i8 and si Great Primer. . 
^ 0 | 

26 i 


32 

35 

41i 

44 ^ 






2 c 2 
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English 


Pica . 

. . 7U 

Small Pica 

... 83 

Long Primer 

. . -89 

Boul-geots . 

. 1024 

Brevier 

1124 

•Minion 

128 

Nonpareil . 

. 143 

Pearl 

178 

Diamond : 

. 205 


The foregoing Aable is the standard by which the body of each 
letter should be regulated ;* and those who have deviated from it 

■ It .has U'^en proposed by of our profession to adopt a fixed standard 
for all founts by'incans of the foot measure, and to take one particular size of 
ty]ie us the radio;' ; ns the idea is ingenious, and would effectually remedy 
every inconvenience, I shall give his own words : only one thing more would 
be necessary to render the idea cffo^tual, namely, the omnipotence of an act 
of p;irliainetit to command the melting down and re-casting every type in the 
kingdom. 

To Printehs and liETTEii-FocNDKns. — ^There is a trite saying, thi.t 
‘ what is every body’s business is, nobody’s,' which wc hear frequently made 
use of when some glaring impropriety or evil is adverted to, the continuance 
of which is not attempted to be justified, but/u^^assed over with indijOfereiicc. 
Wiien, liowever, a conshlcrablc number of persons, embarked in similar pur- 
suits, are equally exposed to iiieonvenicnees by a practice which is injurious 
to them, and yo': unjustifiable in it&clf, it becomes’ the duty of such persons 
U> endeavour to apply a remedy. Upon this principl'!, I consider that 
Printers have a fairhight to intertcre with the lettcr-fouading business, and to 
^insist upon the suppression of an evil which * has increased, is increasing, 
• and ought to be diminished,’ or raJier exterminated. I aUude to the differ- 
ence in tht iizc of the bodies of founts dUlled by the same name, and also to 
the di^erence in their heights to paper— circumstances, particularly the l^ter, 
'which are greatly detrimental to Printers ; for when founts are intermixed, 
those which arc highest to- paper must incvitaoly be injured by planing 
over, and by constantly sustahiing a harder pull at press.*' Sesides, all at- 
tempts at beautiful printii^g can onl) partially siicceed, so long as founts are 
cast tdj different heights V an unequM surface compelling the use of>more cloth 
in the tymyan thau would be required, were the surface of the types quite 
unifony. 'Vvliy should this obstacle be permitted to operate as a barrier 
against the mslies of thcuidmirora of beautiful printing ? Ought not Letter- 
founders and Printers rather to co-operate in a deterfhinatiOn to remove such 
obstacle,^ Dorabtless, it has not been adopted through design, nor is it per- 
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have little room, to boast of their improvement in the art of 
printing. On tlie contrary/ they have brought on it numerous 
evils, the reformation of 'which would be found cqiyilly beneficial 
to the founder and printef. The current founts might always b<? 
kept as stock,«and thus ready when applied fqr — and the incon- 
venience of Wctitii;g for imperfections at*a timej^ perhaps, when 
urgently wanted, would be ob^ated. Another adVantage would 
result, in the sale of a prtnting-oftice ; as whatevrf type might 

be purchased, there would be no apprehension of its not Standing* 

• 

sisted ill throuj^h « ainistor motive on the pui\ of Letter-founders, aldioii^lst 
it ,is evidently favduraldc to their business, by causing a quicker wear of ty])es 
than ought in fairness to take place. It owes its introduction and continuance 
to the want of some scientific and easily understood principle upon which the * 
Letter-founding business ought to be grounded, which not haying been hi- 
therto agreed upon and reduced to practice, has neccssairtly loft each Letter- 
founder to pursue his <jwii ideas, independent of those of his coten\porarles , 
but us Ixttcr.fouudcrs, individually, have of late years •lone theiiiscdvcfli so 
much credit by the taste they have shown in making new types, it is scarcely 
to be doubted that they will undertake th^ temporary burthen of altering their 
moulds, if an obvious princi])le of permanency be laid down for their pr^^cticc, 
and if that principle bring with it such advantages to Printers as* to induce^ 
nhem to urge its adoption. Having these reasons to found upon, I propose 
that henceforth founts shall be cast as to be conimensuratc with each 
other ; and, fro effect this, it will only be necessary to adhere to the following 

“ and a(;/curate rules 

• • ^ 

For ohtainmg Permanent Uniformity in the Sizes of the Tiodies of Types, and 

in their Height to Paper. T 

** 1. Let the fount caHcd Nonpareil be n^ade the fundj^racntal standai^f and 
make 12 lines of Nonpareil measure exactly one inch. — 2. Let 14 lines of Non- 
pareil be the common measure for all* other founts j^this measure to take in^ 
lines of Great *Prirncr, 6 of English, / of Pica, 8 of Small Pica.?9 of Long 
Primer, 10 of Bourgeois, 11 qf Brevier, and 112 ’of Minion.— 3.* Let 11 lines 
of Nonpareil be the standard height to paper. . * ^ 

“ A conformity with tjbiese three rules would cvideptly prove a great bcac^t 
Printers, and n^i^ht ultim&tcly not be less^o toLettcr-foundcos. If adopted, 
the bodies of*English, Pica,^nd ^mall^Pica will be a little enlarged \ Long 
Primer and Brevier a little diminisheJ. *•. ' . * • 

“ The standard foot measure keptTatVic Royal Sooiety should beonadc use 
of for obtaining an accurate inch to proceed upon. 1 sliall h^^glad to find 
these hints taken into due consideration ; and, unless some s^onjf objection 
be stated, I trust they^will be readily adopted. 


« JAMES FERGUSSON." 
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with any other fount of the same kind which t^e purchaser may 
have previously procured. 

It is highly probable that the different sorty of irregular- 
bodied letters owe their existence to ‘accident. A letter may 
have been clit, the face of which happened to proye too large for 
one, and too sinall for another, of the regular-bodied sizes ; and, 
therefore, ,the‘ expedient was used of making it an intermediate 
body ; as, for instance. Paragon, whicth turning out a handsome 

* letter, >ias no doubt recommended as an improvement, and eagerly 

adopted. , 

* In ‘this, country, moulds have been particularly qut for each of 

those irregular bodies. In France, their la Pliilosopfiie, or Small 
Pica, is cast in the or Pica matrices ; their Gaiilarde, or 

llourgt'ois, ill those of Long Primer; and their Migaone, or Minion 
in those of Brevier ; so that the cutting of punches for three sorts 
of regular- bo<lied letter, serves then! for as many of irregular body. 
This plan was attempted by Mr. Jalleson, a letter-f6under from 
Germany, who lived in* the Old Bailey, where he printed the 
gfeatesj^t part of an Hebrew bible with letter of his own casting, 
‘but was, by adverse fortune, obliged to finish thew'ork in Holland. 

He had three sets of punches to cast six different bodies of letter — >•’ 
Brevier and Long, Primer froHi one set — Pica and English from 
another— Great Primer and Double Pica from a * third. He 
accordingly charged lys Brevier^ Pica, “anil Great Primer with as 
fuU a face as their respective bodies would admit of ; and, in order 
to make some alterations in thesidvaivcing founts, he designed to 
ci^t t\ie ascending and descending letters to such a length as should 
sl\ow the extent of their different bodies. Bui tReugh he had cast 
founts of the three minor sorts of letter, he did not brin^ the rest to 
perfectioi>. 


OF A*»FOUN^*OF LEtTER. 

A FovNik-of letter consists of the following ^orts ; 

1. Capitals, A, B, Q, D, .E, F, G. H, I, J, K, L, M, N, O, P, 
Q, R, S, T, U, V, W, X, Y, Z, iE, OE i and thfc same in Italic. 
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2. Small Capitals ; the same in Italic in some Founts, chiefly the 
Scotch. 

3. Loiver case, a, b, c, d, e, f, g, h, i, j, k, 1, m, n, o, p, q, r, s, 

t, u, V, w, X, y, z, &.C. ; tlie same in Italic. • 

In old foiinl^ will'be found the long f, now neither cut nor cast, 
except by special ojrder. — Also some doulie letters depending on 
the f as fi, fl, ill; also the (ft. • 

4. Figures, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, (♦, 7, 8, 9, 0 ;* I have se(*n.*instances of 
Italic figures. 

5. Points, -'[]()* 1 1 II ; also Italic ; :? ! ( ).• 

6. Four sort^ of spaces. 

'7. M and n quadrats. 

8. Three sorts of large quadrats, two, tliree, aftd /our in’s. 

9. Accents. 

These are the ordinary sorts cast to a fount of hitter,. aiuV which 
the founders class into sliort, long, ascending, descending, and 
kerned iettefs. * 

Ascending letters are all the Roman and Italic capitals ; in the 
lower case, b, d, f, h, i, k, 1, t. 

Descending letters are g, j, p, q, y, in Roman ainl Italic. • 
Ascending letters, in founts of the old ru), wliea they happen to 
stand under descending letters, aae liable to, be damaged ; to 
prevent which the compositor shouki vary his spaces. * 

Kerned letters a«i sucli qs have j)art of t}\^ir face hanghig wer 
either on one or both sides* of their square metal of shank. In tjie 
Roman, f and j, are the only kerned letters ; buJt. in the Italic, 
d, g, j, /, y, afe kerned on one side, and f on both sides of thejr 
face. 

Their bealcs being liable to accident, especially -the Roman 
when at the end of a line, they should be cast in a larger^ proportion 
than might otherw ise be necessary ; and more particularly the 
Italic f. • • • 

Some Italic capital^'are kerned on one«ide of their face; but noh8 
ought to be Snore attend^ to.than .4, I’,* V, W, that their angle.s 
may not fall upon an ascending letter that stand next to theril ^ 

These are the classes into whicli fetter-founders divide the eiorts of 
a fount, without including accented letters. 
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Of lioubk' Letters. 

Ct 

r Double letters were originally fonned«for the convenience of one 
kerned lettei* joining with another, as in the instance of a IT, ffi, 
ft, &c. Qfi their beaks v^ould inevitably receive^ damage by bearing 
against each 'other ; though this ‘is a reasoh that will not apply to 
the ft, which ire cast together with ah ornament to connect them. 

Of the number formeVly used few now remain, and those per- 
mitted only through necessity, asthefi, ff, fl, ffi, andfB. The 
^intro&ucUon of the round s, instead of the long, is ^n improvement 
in the art of printing for which we are indebted to the ingenidhs 
Mr. Bell, who i/itroduced them in his edition of the British 
Theatre. They are now generally adopted, and the founders 
scarcely ev^r cast a long f to their founts, unless particularly 
ordered. Indeed, they omit it altogether in their specimens, 
wisely judging that the fewer ascending or descendihg letters are 
introduced, the more their types show to advantage. They are 
mentioned here not to recommend them, but that we may not 
»ibe subject to blame from those of the old school, who are tenacious 
of custom, however antiquated, for giving a list which they might 
term imperfect. 

Lord Stanhope, among his other improvements in printing, of 
which \%e shall have occasion to speak lierCaftei^ formed a scale for 
casting a fount^’of letter, differing completely from those of the 
regular founders. He abolishes •altogether the double letters now 
in use, which ho effects by cramping the beak of tlie f in such a 
n^anner as to penhit any ascending letter to stand next to it. The 
reason of this was, not as being any improvement in the appearance 
of the letters ; but Ixxause, in stereotyping, it was found difficult 
to take the mould perfect^ if the plaster got below the beak. Jie 
proposes also the introduction 'of a number of additional ligatures 
. in' the words of frequent recurrence, which, it is asserted, will save 
much time to the compo6itbr. See the scheme of Stahhope Cases 
hereafter. 

I , 

Judging from former times, vi nen ligatures, suen as ti, ra, ta, as, 
is, us, &C€*4were used, and abolished because they encumbered the 
compositor; who, ,;so fi^r from thinking they expedited him in his 
work, took every opportunity of committing them to the old-metal 
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box, we much figar the Stanhopian introduction of, an, in, of, 8cc., 
will not be found* to meet wkh* a much more favourable reception. 

From every consideration of advantage to a n^aster printer, I 
would advise the dispeitsing with every eort but what is reaHy 
necessary, and for this (though not the only reason— they cannot 
avoid having,* at^ times, men in their employ w^o are^careless in 
their business. The greater th^number of spare bolkes in a case/ the 
more receptacles there ari for pie : experience prcnres this daily ; 
and were those boxes, formerly used ftr double letter^, reduced 
into the general sije of the case, J:hose depots would be destrdyed 
which contain, as all pie generally does, the most useful sorts— 
'and the case would be enlarged, and rendered less complex to the 
learner. 

The wear and tear, likewise, of a fount of letter with such a 
number of heavy sorts will be more considerable, as 4:he damftging 
of one letter is the destruction of two. With pleasure^we allow 
our tribute of praise to his lordship for the attention he has paid 
to the improvement of the printing lousiness, and sincerely hope 
his plan will be followed of abolishing those double letters tjiat 
were attached to the f, though we wish it could have been carriod 
• into effect without encroaching so much on the beauty of the 
letter itself. 


Of the Sumber of each Sort aht to a '' Billf ^oman and Italic, 

This part of out^work would be extended beyond its dueipro- 
portion, were we to enter intb^the minutllsB of the di^fferent.sbrts 
requisite to form a complete fount for every langugf^ priiitecl in 
the Roman character ; wh shall, therefore, confine ourselves to the 
imprc\ved scale of the present day,,calculaled for our own language, 
to which supplements, by the foun^eih c\dl^^imperjfictiom,^maLy bfe 
afterwards cast, so as Jo renderAhe fount serviceable for any otber. 
The I^tin and French require more of j, 1, m, p, q, u, ai\d 
V, than the English; but until sfich sorts becoQie really liecessary, 
it would be useless to cast them. When a work is^boippleted for 
which such sorts were serviceable, it may then be proper* to pre- 
vent their remaining inactive, to cast up to them— by which means 
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the fount will receive considerable increase when epiployed again in 
the English language. 

A perfect sc^le is of the greatest importance and' utility, as it 
does away the necessity, in a great meashre, of casting imperfec- 
tions, which too often differ from the original fount, either in thick- 
ness, in height, in depth,* or in lining, even when, cast in moulds of 
the same body.'' This is a serious ef il, and particularly destructive 
to a fount of loLter. It reflects discredit not only on the founder, 
but the printer, in the opinion of those unacquainted with the 
art,*’ who consider every defect, as an error of the press. A 
ckrefur compositor has it in his power to detecjt those^ defects ; but 
when it is considered that such discoveiy will, perhaps, retard hinl 
in the pursuit of liis business, it cannot be a matter of much 
surprise, that he should often |x^nnit them to pass without 
obsefvation. -It slifOuld be an invariable rule with master printers 
to examine imperfections before they go into the hands of the 
compositor, that liy timely precaution they may prevent not only 
the? injury of their founts, but the destruction of that symmetry in 
th^ lining of the letter, so essential to the beauty of printing. 
Good press-work will immediately exhibit tlie most trivial defect in 
this resjiect.’'^ 

• T,hc system of liurrying works through the press, lately adopted by some 
booksellers, hy dividing them among a variety, of, houses, is destructive of 
uniformity. In some insti/tiees, it must be allowed that expedition is uhso- 
lutcly necessary ; buf care should he taken that the founts completely corres- 
pond. It is not unmsiial to discover, irf volui/les so div’ided, one to contain 
more lines in a page than another 3 or, even if the number o^ lines are the 
same, the page differs* in length j or, should the type agre,*! in depth, it is 
verjjr probabl^e -that it varies thickness 3 and still more probable that it 
vancain the vuantity of work it has doncj^all wdiich produce a> glaring want 
of that unifon vty which constitu^tes the bcahty ’of the typographic art. But 
still more, to be deprecated is the division of a® single volume : an instancy 
occurred some years since of « work so divided (a prayer book) where the first 
park Was printed with loiigf's, and the last part with, round, besides other de- 
viations. ' The plea of expedition ca»i scarcely justify the inconreiiioace arising 
froii2, this injudicious practice,.-^ and in thi«'ar greateVciumber of instances that 
huve come* under my observation, this l)as .neither been *thc true reason nor 
the effect produced. ,The gratifying tlie various "partners in a large work, 
and the fear tlfiiVa printer should have too good a job, seem to have been the 
real motives forVlividingha wark intp various houses, for the instances in the 
present times must be very rare, in which any one mastci^priuter of respecta- 
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Letter-foundeiC^ call 3,000 lower case m’s a bilf, and proportion all 
other sorts by them ; 8o4hat a* whofe bill of pica makes 500 lbs. — 
1,500 m’s, or^ialf abill, 250 lbs. 

Formerly a fount^of Icftter, weighing 500 lbs. was considered k 
good-sized fount ; but now, so much more matter is’c’rbwded into a 
sheet, and so mai\y more hands put upon>a work,^in order to carry 
it through the office with the •celerity required, tftat double that 
weight barely acquires thfi appellation. I shall, however, give 
what is reckoned by the founders a re^lar bill — perfect*in all itsf 
sorts — for though spine founts havQ neither small capitals, accented 
letters, nor Italic, yet so rarely is a fount of the present day ortlered 
without them, that we rather leave it to the option of the printer to 
omit them in this scale on giving his order, should he be so inclined,* 
and proportion their weight to the other sorts, than not to present 
the bill in as complete a form as possible. 

bility, could not execute in his own house a work which,»from its magniCude, 
should be worthy of adequate preparations, iu as short a time as thouj^h it 
were divided among more houses. Besidi^s obviating the inconveniences above 
stated, this mode would offer many advantages in its progress, both as nt 
respects the convenience of the author or editor, and the uniformity of ap-# 

‘ pearance ; so that, even on the score <»f interest^ the contrary practice is not 
adviseable. 1 may add, that I have nev^r known an instance of any divided 
works in which 1 have been concerned, where the cost has not been more to 
the employers than if the lyyce had been fixed by one house only. 
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Ji. Bill of Pica Roman, and Half a fiill of Italic, weighing 

... mibs* 


ROMAN. 


•b 


§600 
1600 
c ' 3C|pO 
d 4400 
e 12000 
f 2500 
g 1700 
fc ,(5400 
i 8000 
j ‘ 400 
"k 800 
I 4000 
m 3000 
n . , 8000 


8000 
1700 
600 
6200 
8000 
&000 
u 3400 

V 1200 

w 2000 
. 400 

y 2000 
z M>eoo 
a 200 


. 107100 


ff 

fi 

fl 

ffl 

ffi 

te 

oe 


A. 

h 

i 

5 

A 

k 

c 

/ 

I 

6 

ii 

a. 

5 

r 

A 

o 

a 


400 

600 

200 

100 

160 

100 

60 

1510 


200 

100 

100 

100 

100 

lOO 

260 

100 

100 

1.00 

200 

200 

100 

100 

100 




V 


loo 

lOp 

100 

Ipo 

.100 

s * 

2560 


IT 

[ 

( 


4500 
, 800 
600 
2000 
1000 
200 
160 
700 
100 
100 
100 
100 
■ 100 
60 
160 
300 

' 10960 

1300 

V 2 OO 

1100 

iooo 

1000 

1000 




1000 

1300 

10900 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

I 

J 

K 

L 

M 

N 

0 
P 
Q 
R 
S 

IT 

V 
W 
X 

Y 

1 

G£ 


600 

A 


400 

S 


600 

C 

250 

600 

D 


600 

£ 


400 

F 

Kit 

400 

G 

RSi 

400 

H 

Eli 

800 

I 

400 

300 

J 

150 

300 

K 

160 

500 

L 

250 

400 

M 


400 

N 


400 

0 


m 

P 

Eftii 

Bil 

Q 

90 


11 . 


Ba 

s 

250 

660 

T 

326 


V 

150 


V 

160 


W 

200 


‘••X 

90 

300. 

Y 

150 


Z • 

40 

40 


20 


0 : 

15 

10660 


5331 


, *. n 



* This bill^jL^oes not include quadrats, which may be calculated at 80 lbs 
iifferent sizes. 
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TY POGRAPHIA; 


Cation 20-m Bill. 


It may also be useful to know the usual proportions' cast in a fount of large- 

'cype for Job V/ork. 



A 14 
B 10 
C 10 
D 10 
E 14 
F 10 
G 10 
II 10 


K 8 
L 10 
M 10 
N 10 
•O 10 
P 10 
Q 6 
R -10 
S'., 12 
T 14 
U 8 
V 8 
W 10- 
X fi 


Spaces. 

Thick 120 
Midd. 80 
Thin 60 
Hair 30 
m Qds. 20 
n Qds. 40 
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SYNOPAS of the several Matrices, Jor iMKgiiages requiring peculiar 
Characters, in the British Letter Foundenes. I(r/\(rred to*in p,S44. 
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SYNOPSIS (continued,) 


CHARACTER. 


Hebrew 


Do. Rabbinical 


Hibernian^ or Irish 


Malabaric 


Malaj/au^ ’persic (see 
Arabic) 

Persian or Talik ... 


Philosuphical (Dr. 

IPilkhis) 

Runic 

Russian 

Russian^ ancioni.^or 
Sclavonian. 
Rusiidn^trsiv (/fe- 
nerally in use) | 

Satnuritan .1 


Sanscrit, Sanskritta^ 
Nagari, or Bramin 

Saxon^ 


Sclavonian .... 
or 



Wilwn, 

Glwgow. 


w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 


w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 
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ICHARXCTER. 


Swedish (SeeDanish) 
Syriac 


Tamoul (Ttee 

bttriv) 

T ”Uk isee Persian) 


Turkish . 
MUSIC, 


\ ^DY. 


'Double Pica . 

English 

liong Primer . 

Brevier 

iNonparcil .... 


C« 

C 


English 

English 


lijirgc . 

Small 


C 

C 


Do. pleine chant rfHIjargo 

quatre 

I Diminutive (Pica)! 


I8(<trh0i> . 


rwo-line Cir. Pr. . 
Two-line English 

Double Pica 

Great Primer 

I‘mglish 

Pica 

Sirfiill Pica,., 

I^ing I*rimc» 

Bourgeois 

Brevier 

Nonpareil 


F.y. 


...t... 

Fr. 


Fr.2» 


Fr. 

Fr. 

F>.* 

Fr. 

Fr. 




V.F. 

c • 


V.F.» 

c 

Fr.2« 

V.F. 

c 

Fr.27 

V.F. 



• 

u 

Fr. 

V.F. 


Finiu. 


V.F.*»| 

V.F.»« 

V.F.»‘| 

V.F.« 


v.f.M 


fi " 


¥ 

isl 




Th. 


Oxf. 


Oaef. 


Wilton, 

GlMfOWl 


w. 

w. 

w. 

'If. 

w. 

w. 

o 

w. 

w. 


A. /Irahic, Etiffluh, Casj.ckt. — This was ^hc first essay of’ W illiam Caslon in 

punch-cutting fo^ letter-fiiunding — it was i’or the Society f’or Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, in 1720, and led to his ifirsrPica, the foundation of h^f^me. • S& 
a particular account of this transac^on in p. 31-8, and Rowe Mores, p. 0*3. ^ , 

B. * Russian^ Cyrillian, or Sclavonian . — The ancient* character of the Rusaiaif 

language consists of 42 letihrs; ihe modern husii 35. Introduction, p. 

“ Cyrillus.** * * 

c. Saxon . — ^No Jftfs than foifr, if not litre, Saxon, founts had appeared in thi^ 
kingdom bji 1640; the first of which was^cii^by Day iif 1567. 


1. Coptic^ Pica^ Caslo.v. — D r. Wilkins’s edit.,of the /’ent%teucb. ‘ ^ 

2. Etruscan^ Pica^ CaIlox. — C ut by Caslox for the celebrated linguist, the 

Rev. IMr. Swinton. Oxford, about 1733. • 
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». i. Grtek, Douhk-Pica, Great-Prfmer, Casios.— C ut by Martin. Of whom, 
gee p. 360 . 

.5. Sanscrit, English, Caslon. — Cut for Dr. Wilkins, oriental librarian to the 
' East India Company. * * 

6. Syriacy English^ Caslok. — Cut for the Walton's Polyglot, ^57. 


7. Arabic, Gh'at^Primer, Fry. — Walton’s Polyglot, 1657: was in Mr. Grover's 
foundcryi then James’s. — This fount, by a few additions to the alphabet, formed 

al/’o the Turkish, Persic, and Malayan of the Polyglot. Vide Mores, p. 13. 

‘ * 

« 8. Arabic^ Gteal-Primcr and English, Fry. — A fount of each cut from drawings 

made by Dr. Wilkins. Also, English, from the same punches as the fount of the 
Society for Promytihg^ Christian Knowledge. See note a. 

5). E/hiopir, English, formerly Bynnemaii’s — Pica, formerly Cawood's, Fry. — 
Walton’s Polyglot ; through Andrews’s and James’s founderies to present possessor. 

10. (ircck. Great- Prinier, Fry.— Formerly Byddell’s. 

11 . Greek, t.ong Primer, Fry. — One fount cut from the MS. of the late professor 
Porson, 

12. Greek, Pearl, Fry.— F ormerly Jlynneman’s, same sale. 

4. 13^ Greek, AUjiamlrian, Pica, Fry. — These matrices were purchased at Mr. 

' James’s sale, in June 17H2. See Kowe Mores, p, 13. Dr. Fry, in his Specimen, 
says, that “ this character wAa cut by Wynkyn de Worde, in exact imitation of thr' 
Codex Alexandrimis in the British Museum.’' This assertion was, probably, in its 
origin, a mere Huurish of the celebrated auctioneer, Mr. I’nterson, who sold James’s 
foundery, by whom it was di.stinctly stated (see cat. j). 10) as having been the property 
of IVynk'tjn dc IVordc, whitih seeni.s to have been l^r. FryS* authority ; but this is 
an evident anachronism; for AVynkyn de Wortle lived at least a century prior 
to Chai'les I, to 'whom this manuscrj^it w^as sent as, a present from Cyrillus 
Lucaris, a native if Crete, and patriarch of Constantinople, in the year 1628, by 
Sit Thomas Uowe, ambassador from England to the |Grand Seignor. Cyrillus 
brought it with him from Alexandria, inhere it was ,writtt’n, and it is no where 
.recorded that Wynkyn <?e Worde visited Egypt for the purpose of imitating the 
Coflex Alexandrimis. It was deposite 1, i.i 1753, in the British Museum, where 
• it is now'^pieserved. Tradition ascribes tlie writing of this precious treasure to 
Tliecia, a noble Egyptian lady, about thirteen hundred years ago, a little .after 
' the time of the Council of Nice. It Consists of four folio volumes; the three first 
’’ contain the whole of .the Old Testament, together with the Apocryphal books ; 
and the fourth comprises tho New Testament,* and various cthrr pieces. It is 
, -written in capital letters, without any, intervals Between the Words. A fiui-simile 
of the New Testament tvu published in folio by the late Dr/Woide; then prin- 
cipal librarian of the British Aiuseun^, line for Une with the original, with types 
cut and cals by Mr. Jackson for the purpose. The title to this volume says ex- 
pressly,' that Mr. Jayson was the founder — Typis JacksoniensLs, hpcclxxxvi.” 
Now’ the assertion of Paterson, \he auctioneer, may be thus accounted for — *■ a 
little leaniing’ (in black letter loire) * is a dangerous thing;* the similarity of the 
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names Z)r. JVoide an(l De it^otde struck U}K>n his eye, or ear — Wynkyn de Worde 
followed of course, and* as auctioneers are allowed to puff, this was a fair occasion 
to his purpose, ha ^enlarged a little, and waiTanted the matrices of the Alexandrian 
Greek to bfe the genuine work of AVynkyn de Worde. — See tnorrof^?th, with specimen 
oj the tyjte^ and literal traivdation^ in the Rcx\ Mr. T. //. Horne's Intr^uetion to the 
Critical Study of th^/ioly Scriptures^ vol. ii, p. 71. Sec also p. ^8. 

14 to 20. IlebrcS — Ee^lish^ Small. Pica^ Long.Primfr, Brtri'lioig^ SnuilUPica Rabbi, 
nical^ Brevier ditto, XouparciPditto. — All were formerly BynncmiShis, aiid purchnskl 
at .Tames’s sale. 

21, 22. Hibernian — Pica, Sinall.Pica, Fry. — From* collations with orlgiRul MSS. , 
in the Irish Jjanguage in the possession of Dr. Fitzgerald. Also SmalUPi^, 
purchased at Jamof^s sale? IMr. Flores, at p?33. Says, “ 'fliis Hibernian was cut 
in England by Mr.«Moxon for the edition of Bishop Bedel's translation of tfic Old* 
Tc&tament, in 1685, the only type of that language wo ever saw.” 

23. Malaharic — English, Pica, Fry. — For the College of MRilms. 

24. Samaritan, Pica, Fby. — W alton’s Polyglot — Grover to James — to Fry. 

25. Syriac, Nonpareil, I'uY.— Bagster's Polyglot. 


28. Hebrew, Small.Piea, Fiooixs. — Thi.s fount of Hebrew is me smallest, with 
points, in England ; it* was cut for Bagster’sjl’olyglot Bible. 

28.* Irish, Small Pica, Fiocii^s. — Copied from the engravings in Valanc;(^^’»Iri.slt 
Grammar. 

* 29. Persian, Paragon, Figgins. — ^iit under the direction of Sir William Ouslcy. 

30 to 33. Persian, Pat agon — Syriac, Doublc~Pica, English, /Atng.Pritncr, Brevier — 
Figgins.— These were cut under the direction, and partly at the exjiense of, •the 
late Claudius Buchanan* 

• • • 

34. Tclegu, Figgins Cut frofti a MS. ; the matrices and nviulds are now in the 

Library of the East Indu^Compan;^. 


• # • • 

35 to 39. German dnd Russian, Thorowoood. — These marnces are trom tjj^c 
foundery of Br&stkopff and Cartel, of I^capsig, but havejiever ye4 been justified. , 

* ' 

4^. Oxford. — These punches ind matrices, together with founts of lettpr, «nd 
all the other utensils and apparatus necessary for a printing house, were presented 
to the University by Bisk'op F,ell and Mr. ^unips, abou^ the year 1667. Thd 
sizes of these founts do not apphar to be veiyf acciOrately described in the Oxford 
Specimens : but^^^ Mr. MgvSsi sa3rs, ‘^J^’^may be alleged in excuse, that neithm* 
the Arche^pographus, nojr the Curators the Sheldonvam^ are lettcr-foundejs,** nof 
yet printers. There are upwards of matrices. Mores, pp. 5, and 
anti p. 345. • 


41. Greek, Doaife-Pica,* Wilson. —Glasgow Homer. 


2 D 2 
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49. Greelc^ L<mg»Primer^ WiLSOir^M^trices from typa cast in which, the 
Elziven printed some of their editions. 


D Although the old English^character, or Black-lhtter, may not he 

strictly within the^daes of type for lanj^ages requix^pg j^culiar characters,*' 
yet as a British diSssic type, it must be segarded with veneration in England, as 
the character cvhich Wynkyn de Worde, Jaques, &c. first exercised the art, 
and therefore I shall in dude ^laclii^ in the Synopsis; but studiously abstaining 
*from mixing in the list the modem fanciful (but ridiculous) innovations,. only 
cAled Black$ from the quantity of ink^hey are capable o€ carrying. See p. 366. 

’ 9h» Formerly WolTs. 27. Caxton. 

« The Black^ktlcr fmty as proffered by the type providers of the present day, will 
show the extravagance of taste, and the necessity of regulating it by some standard 
of just proportion a^d acknowledged utility. The penalties of fashion have been 
perhaps 'more* heavily inflicted on printers than on any other class of artizans; 
inasmuclk as the adoption of every change is attended with a weighty and uncom- 
pensated cost to them, bringing no increase of business, but a great waste of 
ipateriol ; they have allowed themselves to be entirely at the mercy of the letter- 
founder, who with his engraver, or piSiich-cutter, varies the fiishion of type, cither 
lor thij^^akc of novelty, or an adventitious increase of business ; and at every change 
which he chn render successful (and means are always at hand to induce some to try 
a new fashion) he deprecates, jiro tanto^ that which preceded it. This subject hais 
been before observed upon when sueaking of the works of Bodoni and other 
typographers of Italy and h'rance,* and the evil will perhaps never-be remedied in 
this country while the fashion of type is left so exclusively at the will of those who 
manufacture to telf it, and t;o little to the consideration and judgment of those who 
are to use ond pay fo> it. 


• See p. 316. 
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PART I. 


HISTORY OF THE AKT. 


ABBREVIATIONS, very frequent in early printed Banks, Ricftt, an early patent printer, brief notice 
books, 104 ; awkward expeuent to obviate tlie in* of, 1 14 ; copy of tbs instrument, 145 
convenience, ib. Barber, John, esq?(altoiwards lord mayor) in ITIQ ^ 

Abeigavenny*honse [ere Bergavenny] succiwded wniuel Roycroft as city.priuter, iSf 

Adams, Rkhard, an early London printer, ISO 

Advertiseumt, in prose or verse, usual among the 
first priiitersidp atate the mode of the production 
as done by types, 87 ; some specimens, 88 

Africa, Printing almost extinct in several parts of, 

6S • 

Aggas, Edward, an early London printer, 136 


Barker, Christopher and Robert, queen’s prlnteti In 
1555, liyief notice |>f, 134 ^ 

Barley, William, an early Lbndon printer, 140 

Barnes, formerly a printer to t^e Univenlty of 
Oxfo^, 189 ^ ^ • 

Bartholomew’s, St., Hospital, accommodated the 
Statipnets’ Compsiny at the time of the great fire, 
239 • 


warev oi pniiiiiiK itiWf till” 

; the practice afterwards unsuccem* 9 Barllet, William, an early London printer, IST 
y John j- - ■ - 


known, 191 ; 

fully attempted by John Hertford, ib. 

Aide, John, 130; Edward^ 139; nearly London 
printers 

Aldus Manutius, several editions by, on cotton paper, 

^07 , Beauchesne, John de, an early London printer, 141 

Aldtu Manutius, Paul Manutius, oBeiinett Col lege, JCambridge^^iaid to contain a copy 

. - . . 


Baskerville, apostrophe to, in <* Theresa,* 993; 
sketchof his life, 310—313 ^ * 

Beacbey, sir W., a picture by him, of WiEinn 
8trahaif,e8q., i^BSationers’ Hall, 242 


celebrated printers at Venice; brief notices of, 
301, 302 * 

Alexander the Groat, a work on riie actions of, 
stated to be the first Ffodacti«f iif Europe of 
block-printing, 20 « * 

Alfred [see West] * 

Alphabetic Writing, ascribed wverally to the Ch^- 
deans and Ph<rnicians, II ; Attributed By Maurice 
and Bryant to divine instruction, 12; bigean In- 
scription, the morg ancien^ specimen of extant, 
13 

Andrew, Laurence, an early JLmidon printer, 1 14 

Antiquarian Soeiety 
bronze stamp in (1 
a near approach lb t 

Antonius Bononla [see Bononia] 

¥ Annunciation, The,” impieasions «f an early 
Yood-cut, an advanced stim in the art of block* 
b(idk*printing, 24 \ i 

** Aasumpfion,The,*^he bnprateiii^f, some of the 
earliest speeimens of met^plhte*plmtiDg, 23 

Atkins, anthor, and enppose^inventorJof the Lem- 
bmh Record (Sea "di^nal and s 

Attdeley, JoBni an early London ittartar, 130 

Babylonian bricks, the cartteei appmech^ toward/ 
prlntiiig, how made, 2; difliiwtaiMriieoiielnsii 


v.r* — - — r » • - - 0 uie pawui graow 

schibthe anowledgeof printii%, lis Bewicks. Messrs., 


of the celebrated Bibiia Paup€nuH, hut which 
cannot be found there, 37 » . * 

Benslev, an eminent printer, aUuded Mr. 

M*Creery0i poem, 294 

Bergavenny Hoiise,tpurchaaed by (he filationers* 
Company in 1611, for the site of their present 
hall, 238 ^ 

Bergel, Arnold de, a ptinter of 'Mayence, author, of 
** Encof 0 tion Cakt^rapkimt^ bis aasumpUona aa 
to the origiiiaton of pruitiog, 285 n. > ’ 

ESnrthelet, TbomKs (kingli printer), 115; .eopy of 
the patent granted to him, 142 

seat oT printing, 191 
, modem 
first class, and'afUutors 
splendid editions, 3 15 
Bibl^ the first edition of, in Knglisb,»4rAislated%y 
MUes Cwetdale, and published by Omf"~ "" ' 
extracts from its dedication to king Hei 
* fh.- 7 l. 3 S ; aUoned by royar authority, loo, m 
Tyndal’s, m ; mattbewirs, 157 ; a re^rkable one 
•un^^ tw Mibop maer, 16^ Cranmer’s# 
deecription of, fh.— 161 ; estnUiahed ae pgpt of 
the Englj^b service, 172 mo ^ 

BibUa m w bf ^ mlfe<^lgi|of 


wcjd.engrsverq of the 
of Jfr. Bidmer fp hisP 


111 . 


imsgse wHhoDttext, dsKribed ij| deuil, 1 
engraved speemim o^ Aom RgrrMsi lB> 

trodneiioD to BSbDogrmlMl 

opioioiiB respecting the chanciete imprsmed on of hooks. cnrM imamseoftlw method of. 

L** 

A— 7; remarkable leaemhlaace betwixt, and the BAd, a patent mnlic printm, ITS 


wwMM, amwi aw , K |iia 4 j|(.book,” conflrmsAhe il«|enwnt of pimting 

Bamfom, Henry, early Lonmm piiatms, 136« 140 havinij been first piact^ at Bftnii* 77 


INDEX 


mmchtag, an operation in the iMnulaeture of paper} 
dweribed, 2I9 ; bleaching in the engine} 214 ^ 

Blockjninting} early hietorv of. 12 et teq . ; reference 
> to Mr. Ottley'e, and r rapillon’i worlu on, is; 
the Invention referred to tlM Chineee, 19 ; node of 
avecutlng} in that country, ib . ; earliett European 
practice attributed to ** the two Cunio,'* 20 ; flieir 
flrat work, on Alexander the Great, produced in 
Italy, . n the 19th (?entury, 20, 2i ; earlieat im- 
prcMui . from wood extant in the collection of 
carl S^cer, 24; progress of the ali [see £n. 
swing] . . ^ r 

Blocks of t/ood, engraved, the earliest specimens of 
printing connected witk^tbeidea of forming books 
10 ‘ ^ ^ 
Blowar, Rafph, an early London printer, HO 
Bodleian Library af Oxford contains a copy of the 
celebrated Bioiia Pattperwjtj SG 


Cadell, the late Thomas, esq., donor of the painted 
winnow in Stationers’ Uall, 242 

Cadmus, a ccntemporaiy* with Moses, stated to have 
taught the Greeks the use of alphabetic symbols, i a 

Camden, earl, portrait of, in Stationers’, Hall, 249 

Capital lettrn, ndc formerly used to begin sentences, 
or distinguish naqaes, 104 

(;ar, Roger, an early London uriicier, 121 

Calds, playing, the second application of European 
woikLpriniiiig, 21 

Cavter, William fa daring London printer, execnted 
tor his ’’ treasonable” publications, brief notice 
of, 19^ 

Case, John; and 

Caley, Robert, early London printers, 126 — 128 


BodonI, an eminent printer at Parma, allusion to, 
by Mr. M*Creery,299 ; further noticeof,9li— 3ld 
Bol4, Martir, Arct^typo^raphus at Oxford, I90 
Bollifant, Edmund ; and 

Bonner, bishop, statement of a New Testament, 
^rtly in English, published by him, IAN 
Bonham, William, early London printers, 198, lil 
Bononia, Antonins, citation from, showing the 
estimation of books in his time, 69 
Books, ttieir vrliie, as shown Sn a uuotition from 
Middleton'8 Life of Cicero, 68 ; ana from Anloniiis 
Bononia, 60;^ their enormous price tiefore the 
inve.itum of printing, instanced in tiie Bosnaae 
de la Aoss,” 60, their being formerly sold on 
conditions and securities like an estate, 70, amt 
by various other facts, iVi.; manner of psblisliing 
in darlier times, ib . ; list of, printed at Oxford 
before the year 1900, 82 ; [see Binding, Procla« 
mation, Og’inance.] « 

Books of Images, the earliest productions of the 
tvongraphie art, description of, 93 ; distinction of 
them as without and with text, ib^i detailed 
dcecription of a specimen of t«. h class, 99 
Bourne, Robert ; and 

Bowen, John, early London prinUrs, I lo ' 

Bowyer,lhr., bust of, with a remarkable inscription, 
in stationers’ Hall, 244 ; sketch of his life, 344— 
92X • i , 

Boydell, alderman, his portrait, fty Grabam, in * 
Stathiners* Hall, 249 


Cambridge, progrem of the art at^ under Siberch, 
Legate, and utberiv to Mr. Smith, the present 
apjiuintcd printer, 190, 191. 

Canterbury, printing practiaeri in, in MAO, 192 

CaMlodoms, his statement as to the papyrus pap.r 
used in his time, 204 

Caxton, long undisputetlly acknowledged the intro- 
ducer of printing into England: his own testi- 
mony clear in favour of Gutenberg as the original 
inventor, 77; and of Mentz lui th. first place 
where it was practised, ib. ; his own claims dis- 
puted, 74, 7.9 ; considered in daV.il, 76—87 ; and 
establish^, tA.; particulars of his life collected 
from Mr. Lewis's work, 91—103; his birth in the 
Weald of Kent, about III2, 9; ; his scanty edu- 
cation, anti apprenticeship, ib. ; engages in the 

f rofession of a merchant ,92 ; employed by Edward 
V. to conclude a treats betwixt that prince and 
the duke of Burgundy, ib. ; a retainer of the 
duchess, who prunuses to him the translation of 
the ** Rei'uyell,” »6. ; supposed to have lirst prac- 
tisetl printing at t 'ologne, 94 ; settles in this 
kiiigduin, under the auspices of Edward 1 V., about 
1173: established oa printer in the Abbey at 
Westminster, in 1477, 86,9.4 ; several books printed* 
by hilt, in 147H, ib. ; his death, 06 ; and character, 
rA.,97; his probable age, 98 ; bis technical dev ire, v 
99; character of his works, ib.. 100; and of bis 
moral and religious feelings, io. ; description of 
his two more celebrated works, 101—103 ; en- 
gravings' of Ais devices, App. — [see also Mr. 
M’Creery ’s" Tress,” 292] 

Cnw'ood, Jiihn, esq., printer to queens Mary and 
Elizabeth, and one of the first wardens of the 


Boyle, Richard, art early London printer, 1 40 


Stationers’ C^ompony, brief notice of, 127 ; patent 
given Ihm, 169 ' 


Bramah's hydrastatie-preM,.description of 244, 229; v. *• .i. u *• 

Important improvement of hia in the manuloc- CnyI»S rountde, his opinion respectmg the Egyptian 
tuiV^>fvaper, 22l papyrus, 204 , # 

Braoca^ke, Richard, an early lAdon printer, I4l 

Bretton, Mr., a London inerebant, an early encoii- ’ . , , , . , n v i* • ^ ^ 

r^r of printing abroad', 12 « Cfialtlean bricks [eee Baby)onian Bheks] 

?truoe,*tha Abys^nian traveUer, account of an .f;hni.lwns,theoriginof alphabl tic writing aacribed 
B|y^tlao MS. ^ possession, 209 i ‘ ‘ 

Bijut, jMok, kb npinio. u to Ik.* or^ of 'ck«pel,a »eck.ic»l««m .mlbd to collected 
•idpkikMiKwtiUlig, I, mcmkcA of * pnoMoK-^co, swj Ibt of 

• .L, ... • ancient customs in-'ro3 — 308 ; andofmoderiw^aes, 

Btalnto, lately an eminent printer, allniCon to him in s 19.^909 ; the cool titution, with its observMces, 

« Tkq Presa,” 294 ; further noUeeof, 919 . now generaUy akolished, 3M • 

Bbigw^.^hM oL^ter to Eftwkvd i V„Vatron- Charles ll.,%atcfhtionof the Stationers’ Charter by, 
eoa of Caxi9tt In hia flmt typographical efcrt^ 99 2.40, 291 I 

Bvf>* BL Bdnnnd^ ohnreh of St. Mary at, dceerip-* Charachns in early printing, description of, 104 

^k,«te,Tkoii»d,»to,l,U»do.p,ikt«.i»r 


wMch ait wppofed to have aumaMlhe designs 
Birmerly adSnl^ ^te-prln^y^-i, 99 n. 
BiiiNl}AaiMfi}\|p,v- 
Bnable, Johns- 
Butter, John t— n. 

Byddlf,Joh%; and f 

B y«Mmn n,^H«wy , early L ondon nriateis, respective 
ior iNMfc of ]^tt8i|e,4.h., 192 «. « 


twhprles VI. of Germany, cards made Ibahim appear 
^ to bnve l)pen the second prodnetions of wood- 
printing in England, 21 

Chailewood, John : and 

Chariton, Richar^ early London printers, 194, 126 

Charter to the Stationers* Company, by Philip and 
Mary, 246—249; Mewal of, by qusen Elizabeth, 
2.40; alteration of^l^ Charles ll., 290,2^1; con- 
firmntioo of the 01 ‘ 


t,by WiliiaiD HR} 991 



INDEX 


ClUchlty, arcbbtthop, fine piciJIra oi^ in Statiouen’ 
Hall, 245 ^ * 

China, the original, or «ro9d, printing, specimen of, 
ir; attributed to that nation, If, 20*, snnple 
procrM of the art there, 19 ; cotton pa|ier com' 
naonly uapd, in se^ral ages before its introdiirllbn 
into tbelSastem empire, 'i05\ the paper of China, 
206; description of, 919, 920; and see China, 
part II. . • . 

Christopher, St. A gepreseniation of him carryiM 
the infant Saviolr, the earliest print from a 
^ block, 24 • • 

Cicero, reference to a passaifa in his writings, which 
seems to indicate the present*mode of printing, 
SO, 31 ; hisnigh estimatioiwif books, 68 
City printers, succession of, from John Windet, in 
1631, to the present period, 1S9 
Clark, an Oxford University printer, 100 

Clark, Andrew, succeeded Flesher as city printer 
in 1672, 139 % 

Clay>printing, free BAiylunish bricks], printing not 
confined to the stamping^of bricks for building. 7 ; 
• description and engraving of a superior 8]ie(‘imctt 
of, 8-^10 


Deckle, a part of |^e noold la the maanfaetufe of 
. paper, 216,217 

Minster, Thomas, his statement aa to the time of 
the use of linen-rag paper, 207 
Denham, Henry, • 

Dewes, Gerard ; amd • 

Dexter, Robert, early London printers, ISI,*I40; 
whimsical device of th^cypner to denotRhisaame, 
131 n. I 

Dibdin,R?v. T.^.,his ** Typographical Antlqaltlea'* 
referre# to, on the character of ahixton, 101 

Dickenson’s machine foi;jiapeT*making,^2f 
DidoL M. Leger, an cm menf French printer, his 
iin|iruvc<l machine R)r faking piyper, ib.; hie 
typographical excellence jtlhulM^ to by Mr. 
Kl‘('»cry, 293 ^ ^ 

Dipping, a process in the manufacture of paper, 216 

> Dirtktiun-lincs omitted in the earliest, a# well aa 
in the latest practice of printing, 104 

Domviiltf, s|fW., master of the {Stationers* Com^tny, 
and lord ir«%or, his portrait, by Owen, in tn« 
company’s hall, 243 


Cloth, used in China, as a substitute fur paper, on 
the first discovery of printing, 20 
Coldock, Francis, an early London printer, ISO 

Collingw^, ?. and J., present printers to the 
University o^xfurd, 190 

Colwell, Thomas, an early London printer, ISO 
Combinations amonest workinpn occ'iisioncd the 
introduction *of Klons. DidutV papcr*inakiiig 
machine, 228 ; their iniscbievouH tendency shown, 

Cook, Toby, an early Ixindon printer, 1 10 I 

Coo|Mr, appointed by Klizalicth to the ofltce of 
printer to the University ^ Oxfoul, 188 
Copper-plate- printing, introdneed through the prac. 

lice of engraving on silver plate, 22 
Copland, Robert and William, car^’ London 
printers, 113 

Corpus-Christi« College contains a ropy of the 
celebrated Bt6/ia Pauperum, 36 

Cosier, or Janssen, Laiirentius, clajni made for him 
by Hadrianus Junius to lie rcgaAcd as the inventor 
of priming, 48 ; sfuteinent of the car# fniin SUm'dr, 
48— observations thereon by \4flllet,.V2— 54 
Cotes, Richard, siicccedetl Windet in the oifice^of 
city printer in 1651, 139 ’ 9 

Couching, a process in the manufacture of paper, 
218 ^ 

Coverdalc, Miles, liy WrBmlation of the New 
Testament, publuihra Grafton, 149; brief no« 
lice of hia 1.50 ^ ^ 

Coxe, Rev. Archckacofl, bis account of the ori^n of 
printing, 42, 43* • 

Creed, Thomas, an earlj^London printer, 14% ^ 

Ciest of the Stationers’ Company, a wbject admit- 
«^g of some dispute, 248^1^ 

Crowley^ Robert, early I^iWidon printer, 126 » 

Crutterden, an Oxford prinleni ^96’ 

** Cunio,the two,’JJavc (be glory of the invention 
of wood^r^nfii^Eai^, 20 J ^ ^ 

Danter, jAin, an early London ^Knler, 140 * ^ 

Dates o%books, alteration of, instanced in tba^of 
** Bxpoeieio8aiietiJeronymi,**Ac..79;oonf^tiiOB 
as to their causes, to; seveiml idnances of, «6.; 
two computed (but incorrectly) Inr Olympiads, 83, 
84 ; inegnlar sdi^tion of, in earJy times, 108 
Davidson, the lint Scotch primer on record, 194 

Day, John, an early Londem printer, 122; held a 
general patent, 164 • f 

Itay,^ichaid, M. A., an ei^y London printer, 123 


Drying, a proccA i% the manufacture of niper,-v 
as improved by Mr. Hramab, 221 

Dry-prexsine, verv important imprnvemente in the 
|irnces| of. by Al^. Bramah, 224—226 

Dll Halile, J. B., his DesoviptionfAe. dl l*Rmpln» * 
dll Chine,” quoted, 19 

Durer,Vlhcrt, engraver of the wAnd-ciits nf *' Tho 
Apocalypse,” 28 7 brief sketch oLMI life, 29; 
character of, by Mr. Otticy, tA. ; four origitml 
tdoeks of his engraving in the poBseesioa or Mr. 
Ottle).30 • 


KastpThomas, an early London prif^r, 133 
P«nst India Coin)Niny*8 library pevSesses wveral 
Babylonian bricks, 4 e 

Egyptian pa|>cr^pi that maniifactumi from the 

t Mpyrus, the wl»t ancient kind, 203; stated by 
(•idore to have lieen first used at Mempliis, rfi. ; 
% by others at Seide, t6. ; its preparation described, 
i5.— 205 • 


Klisnbetb, queen, her conflnnation of tift Stationers* 
Charter, 219, 250 

Engraving^n metal, which led to the aJo^inn of 
copper-plate prilling, short notice of (he former 
art, 22 , 23; in itieou, 22 ; several pfinta from 
ir.e1al engravings still extant, 23; on -wood [see 
Block-printing] f*%eaTijrst impression from, in 
the possession of 'earl Bpbnccr, 24 ; notices of 
others exhibiting a more advanced state of the art, 
f5. ; early miNle of executing in oitllfhcf 27 ; im o 
^ provenicnts iif shading, Ac. as shown in the 
portraits, Ac. in this work, 26, irf 28 ; the 
acrninpli^ment of croas.haU'hing, by Wohlee.^ 
inuth,2Hfand the roll perfection of thi wtXjtf 
Diiter and Holbein, ib. O , ^ 

Ern^mui, his decision againdtJ^ own ctfti^ry, iff 
Ci|yoiir of Mentz, as the birth-place of prinung,t4 

Esrurial, patnceof the, has seyeralArlSB. on thun 
and coRon paper prior to the thirteenth tfentmy, 

• 208 ^ ^ 

ExJdbining rtuMry-pressing, in the manufiietafb of,., 
s ^|lhr, described, 223 e ^ 

EjfpiJIirio Jenmymi, Ac. title of the botdf whinh fii^ 
a time overthrew Caxton’s claim to ths^hoaoiur of 
being%f||mrdea aa firs^Koglish printer, reh • 

Fsbian, bis tmiimonr in favod^- at Unis m the 
birth-place of^Aiti^, * 

ttuon. « 


Feques, Otitllam, win rii 
kiik ' (Henry 
l^aust (ser Fustj* 


Friateie to the 


Fawkes, Rtohardi an enrly London prin^Vy brief 

D<|^lceofyll6 



INDEX. 


Vilti^laplMiMBtiiiMd In pnp«ryu1diig».2ir Hninr* l>r*» Unwrfbrk on «ht BOqrknira prlmoi 

Feairiok. Mr. Henry, in irrn enooMdod Mr. Chnrloi ^ *■ « 

Rlntopon M city printer, 119 l Hald^[rMDu HaUo] * ^ 

Field, Rieluinl, an early I^pndon printer, 140 Hale, en Oxfonl Unifenritjiprintor, Uo 

Fleaber, Jamaf, eueceeded Ciitee as dty printer, in HkCl, Rowland, I9I ^ 

1699, 199 V Haiunnl. L^e, eaq., an eminent living printer, 

Fidkn and qnartee, tbe only eisee of booke in early brief aketcFof bte typogiaphidal lite, 339, sen 
*(i^ e, • Harrison, Lneas, ISO; John, 1S9^ , 

loT not wed bjr the fltrt Hfn^eon, Rtehaid, ISO; and ^ 

FolUngton, WUItUm, anearly Lmiiloa pridter, 122 Haukyii, John, iio-eyly Loddon printeie 
Fondrini;r,llemTe.. their patent forimprovementain antiipitey, aichitypogmplm. at Oxford, 

paper*mulng, 2i7( 33S ^ * * 

rmli.. Rote, md AiKlFi».‘.mJii«it •elx.lM.', 

nolMieur*, and tprinlrrs* at Glaegow, from IT40, document of wood-engraving 

brfe^ notice of, X'*6,I9« ^ in Kurope, 20 


Hanmnl. Luke, eas., an eminent living prin 
brief aketcFof hia ^ypognphidal life, S39, sao 

Harrison, Lneas, ISO; John, 13^ dr , 
Hararson. 1llelia*6. ISO* aiul * 


in Kurope, 20 


bestowedjv him upon attemptS tee revival of the 

the Infant art, 43 profession at St. Alban»», " 

Fust, John, the same with itie celebmted “ Dr. , 10 . 

^ FMstns,** the patron and pYtnflV of Gutenfaei^ in *****®f» Andrew, 1 19 , aiMf 

hi/typographical efforts, 4^; afterwards his pro- Hill, Nicholas, 124; and William, 126;— early 


aecntor, 4A ; united with Schmtfer, published the 
Psalter, the Arat b«)ok printed with cast metal 


London printers 


and William, 126;— early 


Psalter, tee nrst iMiok printed with cast inetel . 

types, 40; conceived by tee Author to hrve been excellent portrait of, ir^dtationefa 

the^patrhn, dniy, of tne art of printing, M ; Mr, ”*“* 

M^Cfreeiy treats him as the first type-founder, 290 ; Holbein, an eminent wood-engraver, llounsbed about 


and tbe introdu(er of the art into France, iB the close of the fifteenth century, 29 ; brief notice 

^ ^ / of some of his principal prodnetiops, 30 

Cbiguin, citcd'by Lockombe, states tbe price of a Hole, an eminent modern wood-engraver, S16 
Smeonlur. .t a kainbnl eiowo. of ^ofd, » ^ obllKalio™ of th. uthot ( 

Oaiiltior, Thomas ** Introduction to Biblio{fraphy*' for wood-e 
flemlnie Thomas •— ' *"K» general information, 92 ; extracts 

aeminic, i iiom^ observations on the ; 

Qilisoal Thont.^ ; and pretences to tie discovpry of printing in the { 

Godfray, Thomas,' early London printers, brief of Coster and Janssoen, J6 
notiraof, 12G, 129, il6, us . C Hoskins, William, 136; and 

Goes, Hugo, first known printer M York and at How, William, 193;— early London printers 

. .... v Hughes, a late eminent printer, the predeces 

Gough, John, an early London printer, 116 Mr. Luke Hansard, brief sketch cf hie ty] 

Gmfton, RlidhanI, est;., an eminent early London pbical life, 326, 929 


Horne, Rev. Mr., obligations of the author to his 
Introduction to Biblio{firaphy*' for wood-enmrav- 
t ings and general information, 92 ; extracts from 
the work, 99—37 ; his observations on the Dntch 
pretences to tie discovpry of printing in the person 
of Coster and Jaussoen, 66 

Hoskins, William, 196 ; and 


t Hughes, a late eminent printer, the predecessor of 
Mr. Luke Hansard, brief sketch cf his typogra- 
phical life, 326, 929 


printer, l ir ; celebrotcd as the printer of the Tes- Hunt [see lUndk 

tamwV formally prohibitrtl by the. bishop of 

Lontfon, I4«, 140 ; of Coverdale’a Bible, 149 ; and * l 

S licence, gene^ly, of btmlw for divine Mrvtce, Illumination, %rmerly in use to decorate the heads 
I, 169; of the etatutes, Ac., 162, 169; and of Chapters, Ac., gave way to the imniovemeuto 
author of the Chronicle, 164.^ Cf the typographic a^, 104 

Graham [rer Boydcll] • . Impressions, small number of, in tbe infancy of the 


Grant from James I. which constituted the Sta- 
« lioners<h IMry company, 262 ^ ^ 

Greenwich, an early seat of the art of printing, 192 
GrMIth^Willlain, an early (guidon pripter, 130 


of Chapters, Ac., gave way to the impiovemeuto 
Cf tbe typographic aY, 104 
Impressions, small number of, in tbe infancy of the 
art, 106 ^ # 

Imprint, omitted fromtstt) ttpkr* or pnt at the end 
with some pious a4iuiu^ te6 
Ipswich, printlim practised at, in*thetime of its 
piRron Cardinal, 103 * • 


Quliandimi,anEng|^hauthorof the 16 th century, . v jO , / , , 

Ms opinion respec^g the papyrus, or Egyptian Iwianrl, state of printing iiy I9*, 199 
t papeppW, 309,a«te t , Iriie, wife of Al«^s Comnenee, pro* 

Mi* * . . ... ^ A -m-. I... ^W.iM.A ■ s i 


wife of ComneneM, proof from a docu- 

ment dmMt up by hen about 1112, that cotton 
paper was then in usvmte 
idoie assigns the o^n of fgyptian paper to 


camoB, TT, aesumea ay anionio dc Bergel. tioh « 

So ** ^ M*Cwery»a j^Piem,” produced tee W Butopami blodm for print- 

V • • 


Maohet, ThoBM, a 


r Lo;idof irinter, jso 

Badriaam, amaiteaiiiitffiflheeliiiniof Haerlem J**k so9, Hugh, ISS; Jeha, l99;-early Loodaa 
te tee hmam of.ha^ blrte-plivia of Platen ? 

^Ihgraphy, 46 ^ ^ James, Geom, meJtedad Joha Baibar, esq. te the 

wtIm p^agf ^ Jelb,Abel,aB^lyLl^priBter, IS9 


antpriatiag, 4S 










1 N D E X. 


ieMon. Nicbolu, pti 
Ptu!UarM»,”f 
«t Venice, but , 
John de Spin, 
M*Creery, 291 
Joiiee. eir W^lj 
the cb«ract4 
Babylon, 4 

Jonee, Richard, 
jSdson, Tho] 



of the Aebnted « iitvor 
cf^ntered^he dr«t printer 
I todbia honor contested by 
poetllal alluaioneto, iy Ar. 

remark on the atrnetiire of 
‘ on theibriclu found at 


early ^luumw primm • 
itet to (lueen Klizalie(b,* 124 , 

• i 

on the dtfiij|rtion of fhe 


Kele, Richard, an early London printer 

Kent, Henry, es«(^., aaceeeded John Barber, ejnj., as 
city -printer, M9 * 

Keniey, Wiilinm, an early London printer 
Ki^e, John, an early L^iidou*printer, 126 
KinpV library contains a <‘opy of the celebratetl 
JJifiiiu Pai4pfruMt 36 ’ 

KingV printer \*et I*ut<‘i)tJ 

Kitii;tt<>n, J^ii, 129; Felix, Ml; early L<uidoii 
printers 

Kneller [tee 

Kyrfetb, an early Oxford printer, US 
Kytaon, Anthony, 1|9; and • 

Lacy, Alexander, US; earIpJLondon printers 
Lambeth record, [see ** OtiKi^Al and Orowtli," dir,] 

Lant, Richard, 120 ; and 
Latham, Roger, 117 ; early Lonfon pidj^iv 
^tin language, commonly used, but ill cAlrtilah'd, 
to display type in spei'inieu, i\7,tt h. 

Ivl.ind, " The Anti»iiiarY,‘' expre^ly calls f'axton _ • 

the tirst printer of England, ST • • . , 

... ^ , Mabillon dates tbe^nvenUon of hiienrag |«per in 

Letton and Machlinia, the first London printers, (.entiirv 20S •* 

produced “ Lyttleton’s Tenures” {sti|iextit,nf ) pre- ^ ’ 

viotu to H81, 6A : principally law-piDatrfs, |07 Machlinia [«ec^,etton] ^ 

Lee, Mr., an eminent engraver on woodr engraved ^adcley, Roger, sn early I,ondon printer, ,*<- 
the portraits in this work, xlv. • Maidstone, eminent p^er mills at, 2 IS • 

Legate, printer to the CambridgeJPirivendty, I9i oMalcoIm, Mr., bis d^iptioo of Siationen* Kail, 
Lemniue's remark on the uncertainly of tne origi- * . . ' 

iiatoT of printing, 40 ; sketch by him of the pro- Maler, John, an carlv London printer, 120 
I gressive advanceineiit «W the arA 63— €A ... ' , 

_ . _ , . - ...Vld’. MaUrt, Anthony, one of the early Londorr printers, 

Lewis, Rev. John, first biA^aphcr of Caxton : brief pirtentee of a foluAible, UO, 164 

history of the latter, colianted iroin his book,^ .. „ ... , • t 

90— lOS •• ^ • */ Marc Antonio, « Venetian artist, a close iinitotor of 

- , i the ftyle of l)#rer, in woM cngraving. 29 • 

Liing sp^mtl^ms^actureofp»pey,2^ ... Mar»K, rough copy” of the Pau^ni 

Lilly, the astrologer, portraiiof. in Statiohcn'-haJl, descri^, 37 ^ 

. w, • a • * A *Marsbnl 4 , William, life * 

Litchfield, an Oxford Universilr pnnter, 1 A m. i 

. < ... - V^ ' j . . Marsbc, Thomas ' patentee ofUtin iVAks), 1291 

Livy, aiB edition of, pnnted ^OWtoetrer, decisive , Henry, I 3 S Pearly London printers • 

testimony •f MentAOieing thV birth-ulorc of . . , . . 

printing, 78 i •% ' T Martin’s £St.>, the mnsb of, aocojiimodatrd4»yU»% 

. u,, ... . .. V r . „ usoofSationeR^all,239 

plant papyrujJ* 2 ei o^n> o ^ Egyptian of iVots, escaping fron/ljoclileT^ 

V 1.1 xf - w 11 I j * • a picture of, by Graham, in Stationers Ha)l,24A ^ 

Lobley, Miqbel^, so early London pi^r, 119 • . W 


Lobley, 119: MalerjlMalert, MMdletoO, Hertlerd, 
ftaynalde. Toy, Laut, 120 ; Bonham, Wolfe (tho 
fl|stwlu>had a patent as classical pjrintcr to the 
King), 121 ; Kollittgron, John Dny^rst printer of 
the s^axon type>, 1*2; Richard Dav, Seres, Smyth. 

II HI, Jug^y U4; Waley, iWel. HimctetmA 
Hele, Sculoker, r<nrel, 4 2d; Stoughton, Lyf^P 
Hill. Crowley, Car^iU)'« IVyer, ChadtomKintf « 
Gaultier, Tisdale, Mierdman, Case, Vek, 12u^ 
Tiirke, Wyghte, CawW f pshifer to qiu!ei#laiy), 
1*7 ; RiddX Hall. Tuttel/MiideW. Call, 1*8 ; 
Sutton, lAip>hhi, Marshe, Ueminie, ^Uxm, 
Powcl, hforfou, 1*9; Allarns. Barrel, 

Htirryson, Mojitid, AiidHisy, Aide, IWkek Hnlph, 
Coldm^k , Griinth , HarrisdpfCol wv.li ,* ISO ; Hnmpll, 
Toy, Wykes, Dewes, Denbimi, SerHs/BynoriiUin, 
131 i Airfuot, U^; VM’^Kp>K^‘oiHiil|rA<^rU, 
Ilf iw . J oiim.* M iddletnii , I S3 ; W iUiamson, VfMi- 
fruitier, Jliirkcrs, Chnrlew'lMNiP \3toodcoch, l^{ 
HoskiiisT^heiNird. Uuwmui, N . Ye^Tlrt, C*. Y w* 
weicL Jiu'kson, Mannsell, Waldegrsve, Bishop, 
ibii Harrison, Jef1k,S4:arlet, UMinforde,%Vel»> 
ster, Aggas, Wolfe (who contested his privilegm 
will) the |Mteittees and the mieen^Kliznheth)', IV; 
Ward (of siptilar hpirit abd reputatioiO, Chard, 
White, lbirtler,".'i7 ; Carter (the ireatunatifeUeet 
printer), Marsh, Yiitdlev and Hhort, New'tou, 
Robison, Hollifant Jaeksoii, Venge, Watey- 
sun. Lust, V\ indet (city printer), llobiiisoii, Aliie, 
139; Urvvin, Field, Cuiik, White, Ticxier, Kerney, 
lluiirne, Danter. ronsonby. Barley. Halisbury, 
llluw-ar, How'cn, Itosbie, 'Boyle, 'CmL lalip, 
Simpson,'Hiuis, Ballard, H(k: Kiiiknonr Beau- 
rhosne, K'orloii (a donor to the Hfationera' Com- 
pany). l^w, Jbdson, Urancocke, SYnllbrd, 141 

Jjongobardic character, ea diploma wrlt^mHn, on 
hark, about Hie beginning of the rigbtb t'enfury, 
mentioacHl by Montfaiieon, *0.4 

Lttckoiniie's Preface to Ames’s Typographies! ^nti* 
iljiiUieo^given at lenglh, 67—90 

Lust, Thomas; and 

Lynne, Oaiiltcr, early l,ondon printeii, U6 
LYttlelou*# Tenures, Itodlic first book printcil^lii 
lanidun, s.'> 


^daso Finegfl^a, fl/kt engraver in fiA//c*, by^^klni: 
»D aM^ imprevelbiis flKin his silvrf engravedaplata led ijf 
invention ohtni^ter y^te engnodng, 22 


London, first orartiee of printing in. by Letton 

Machlinu,^4. Brief notices of the early pdn— — 

in, viz. Letton and Machlinia, lOT; WyoKode 

Worde, I07-I10; Pinson, yoliao Notary, III; Introdnctjon 

Jsques. Pepwell, Scot, 112; Oodfray, Rastell, of Printing into Kngla«l^% 78 

CopUnds, 113, Butler, Wyer, Vdinan, Banks, Maanf«ll,«Aod|ew»jiMarlJfeMoi^nnter, 135 

Haukpli. willl^RlIriell, *Toy^]f Byddre,*(libS5I’ Manure, Mr., bis Opinion the orlg]^ of alpha- 
Iroiigh. Mars^il, iiC; LalhglR. Grafton, W’hife- ^ • 

church, 117; Petit, lU ;^YayUDd, Keeler, Mayence^ considered by Adton^^e Bergel ae. fhu 



INDEX. 


• pltM wb«rc the typognplie ait became matured * 
onder Outenberg,Taust, and Bchoefliir, ii. 

Memphu, stated by Isidore to be the place Ac re 
papyrus wan first usfd for paper, 203 ^ 

(^entilhis, an adopter, only, of the typoi^pbic art, * 
■^^onobled on that pie* byafr'redeiick 111. of Ger- 
■ oinany, 43 

'«>'Ment£ a coinpetitoi Miith Haerlcm^nd Straa]iiiri;h 
for honour of having originated printing, n 
itadtalin e^labliMhed by the n^lhni4(yof (]axtoii, < 
Anatie, Fo^an, Ar. 77; ^Mwtrop^zed in thia 
charngter by M*CreeryJ 2S9 i 

Middleton, Rev. Dr. Ofiiyera*, extract from hia Life * 
of Cicero, Oh ; 1 he font Engl iah Writer on the origin 
ofprinijpg 111 EngtCndy 71, u . ; Iim acmunt, 74, 
tticq. * ^ * ( 

MNddleton, WRn., IVO; Henry, 133; auS 
Mieglinan, Stephen, 120 ; early l.r>ndnn pri^ra * 
Milh Street, lite of the origiuiil Stationera’llall^n, ' 
r?” I • 

Minin'', in the manifkfdrtiirc nAeptper, derM-rtbed, 
213,214 

Monograinn of the early K..glii«h printers, from 
Rev. Mr. HoriieV Introduction to Ribiio- 
graph)-.” Aftpntdi.e, 

Montfnneoii, hi.H opinion na to the identity of the 
Egypt! IV nnpvniN. 203 , 200, 2'iA : rei^rk<tlile («tie* 
n men oi ilmrk<p.i[Cer mentioned by him, WA; liia 
olioervaiioiiM on the preaeiit .ipeeieit.of pn|)er, 

^ 2g7 , 40H • y 

M"pt'ftf, Pnvld, nn early I<(ftidon printer, I 30 

Morrienn. Rev. Robert, eopic" of hie riijye^e frnna* 
Wion of tliti SenpUiree, on ('iunei'C paper, now in 
England, 20 G ^ 

Mo<«(*ow, d xeriptlon of the r(*eepli<in given to print- 
ibK,al,*»iy Tlievet, 02 

Moece tieceHBaf1lyae<|nainted with the art of writing, 
1.12 • 

Mould, nn implemeni in pnper-Kiaklng, -21^ 

M'Mihey, in Surrey, eho»>en for itf eeelu«ion to |^nt 
the polemieni worke of the llpritnii", lU.'l 
Moxon^Mr. J , high com inendation by him of the 
earlier Dutch typea, 310, 317 

Bil^ell, tin«l**priutcr in Camerburv^lOS « 

Nelsr# (author of the “ Fa^a and Festival* ”) jmr- 
trnit of him by sir G. Kneller,in Stationers’ Hall,. 
24A 

Newbnry, Ralph, nn early faindnn printer, 130 
Nev: T ||ament, strangely nlwuTd observation of the 
Monks, when (irees editiors were iiiulthdi.-d in 
Kc’dand, 71; its publication' refused to Krasmiia 
by the UniversiD of Cambridge; prohibition by 
bishop of Lond«>n of the English edition 
/ "Vil.ited by Oir*'tun, 143, 149 
Nets ton, Nininv on early London printer, 133 

Nichols, nn eminent living printer, sketi'h of his' 
typographical hL^ory, 327, 328 

Nc.ton, William, an early London printer of gTe«>t 
,*»ote, 129 

Norton, John, est].. Quern’s printer in Lg^in, Greek, 
i> anki HelvTw, a coits.derable donor to the StaLii«i(3rs* 

\ Company, and introducer of printing into Etiw 
College; brief notice of, 141 
No. wich, printing pra<'tised there ,b, 'the Flemish 
■ emigrants in 1363, 19« 

Notary, Juliai.^pn earl) Lol^n printer, ill, 112 

Oldham, Mr., qnef, f - to the adaptibility of bis 
method of Wetting ' the pie^ess /if sizing paper, 
223 • ^ I ^ 

Olympiad^, two instances of the dates of books 
groputed by, 83 but incorrectly, 84 


** Onttnance” of the Star Cba 

n , «. of books, irimber, concerning the 
due printtag of rt«l7l; of parliament 
*Scitptart8, 172 ^ 'lies 'of the English 

^Origin of printing, investigation 


bctfifiiniNirtcd from Chime Jw theupposed to have 
* 1 IH9 ; of metai-p^mting, Mchdes Venetians ab«at 
leuii conc'erning, 43 ; imEnglandfscuii Coxe|s opi- 

« Original anihlliSU-th of Printing, 

8 book whif'h laid (*axton’s claill Ac. title of a 

f triiiter for a shiA time under suKicnf first English 
o Hh a forgery, 78 • '"n.!.'* ; proved 

Orthography, various and arbitrary, in the early 
B|)eciiiieiM of bfioks, 104 

Orwin, Thomas, an early London printer, 140 

O-'twen, an early ifrcnced printer at Ip.swich and 
Worcehler, 192 • 

Otiley, Mr., reforenre to diis work on wooil-enerav* 
mg, |M, ^ 0 , 22 , ‘29 ; and to his Early ua of 
Playing Card*«,” 22 

Owen fsee Strahan (Andrew) and Domville] 

Oxford, progress of the art in, under IUmxI, IH7; 
Hunt, De Worde, Pcolnr, K)r«**th, Trevers, 
C'xiper (a patentee), iss; najL.‘.s, Liteliiicld, 
Blmrf. Turner, Hall, 189 ; Clailrnnd Cnitterden. 
and S. and J. Collingwoud, Ih^resent holders of 
theottiee, I 90 

Paging, a proems in paper-making, 220 
Palinei’s History of Printing, a general refercncefo, 
on iheMibjci't of the Introdueliou of the Art into 
this country, 7A, 7H •• 

Pai»er, previous siibstiintcs fi>r, amongst the 
ancients, and at present amongst some of the 
Ka!.teraf’jiationf^) »A. ; the Egvptian the most 
ancient, . J; seems to have been in use in the 
time of Homer, 201 ; but not pcrfccbHl till that 
Alexander, /A. ; its mnniifaoture described, 20 j ; in 
use^mong the lloniaiis, 204. Pa|N;r from (>ottoii 
succeeded to the lormer kind, about the 9 th 'or 
loth century, 2 (>l ; still in iisg in the Levant, 20 .'.. 
Pa))ci from bark anciently used for imperial 

K TOttH’ols, 20.‘» ; a particular one mentioned by 
lonthnif^, 20.'.^ a strong article made by 
the Japan^e, from n parliciilnr spiHMe." called 
the pauer-tree, '2(J<i, 207 ; the iiiaiiiifacture^f, 
from linen rags disetwered in China, nboiit 
A. D 93; its earliest use in Europe about tlte 
begi ning of tir I3lh century, 202 ; its various 
processes, 2U ; sorting, 211,212; blenching, 213 ; 
milling, 213. 214; bleaching in the engine, /A. ; 
practice in smaller , mills, 21.7; (he vat, 21.7, 
216; the mould, 2i6' (ho deckle, 216, 217; the 
felts, 217; the a'^tiial innmifartiire by dipping, 
217; couchiii'g, 218 pressing, 219, 2 - 26 ; lining, 
220 ; paging, ra. ; dr ihg, vvith Mr. Bramah's im- 
provement, 22 1 ; sizing, ai J tub-sizing, and sizing 
|ty mpcbine, 2 '<- 2 , . .nd engine-sizing, 223 ; ex- 
dmining and dry -pressing, >A. ; important im- 
pnnements in thf latter, by Bramah, 224, 226 ; 
rondfinier’s pate.t maehine for wm-e paper, 
227; still gv.a'.-r improvement in Di .it’s and 
.Dickenson's machines, ". 8 , brought forward in 
consc.juenee combinations amongst the work- 
men, lA., which the eminent manufacturer, Mr. 
Whatman, was control, 229. Delerio- 

raVon of .'the article nsnie recently by thef raudii- 
leiit use tfi improper ingredients 231,23.7; the 
present hook a sample of the b^t made paper, 
23.7 ; straw-paper, 23.7, 236 • 

FapeZ-miRs, amazing acceleration of labour by the 
present mode of working at, 209 
Papillon, reference to his wood-engraving, 18 
Papyrus face Pa er] 

Pan-igTaphs, a di^^ction not observed in the earliest 
pnnteil bo<»l;s, 

Patent— of printe^o the crowm, first granted by 



I W D E 

liav^been M»( 


C*fety, S 98 ; hlfenonMit oU t> tnch m im- 
puted pentooa^e, t6.-*-400 

Prif *«ookM>II«n>, their united resAliitionr on 


Rcfhrj VII. to Pimoni appears • to havr 
abare* by Faques, ill, Hf j^aftenrards posseMed 
by Jerthelet, 115, 1-12; as law-jorintor, 

I o, ' 11^ ; Bankes, ae printer nf (be EpiMHes 

tfld liospets, .50, 144; with t-opy of the in«tni* i-i . . ^ 

iiioiit, 145% lirnfton, as printer of the Nevf t-uel bill, 521,323 

Testament, ’14S ; cony* of an instjiniieiit H.-eiisiup invwtijsafinJT of Ibe orijfin of, I e/slif 

him to print dmne seffice, pr.ictiswl anteciMentl) to the mukinii; of boolh. 


the nhjeet of the ** Idai^iheiuous and sodiUoua 
Viel bill,*’ 321,323 • ^ 


i",.. w in'* "'I' WW'! to tho 

# 120 , 164; Keyn(W« Wolfe, to iw^i fh# 

Kilie in Latin. I fcef k. nuJ HelNw*.* i ti lAi.** 


King ill Latin, (ftreek, 
" to print “ mi 


to ^le latlei 
toxak« of thi 

oth^> for di; 


ni||i HeikreN#, 121 , 16 ^; 
PsaljftH, Primers, aatid 
•oi)d, UiA; copy 


Prayer-books,'* 1C4; J uggcaid^;^-* 
of patent to ^le 'ir.'. * a^cri, lor seve^ 


the eoiiimon law, I6d 
and MiJrlov 


IT3. 144 , and 
iMHses of punting ; 


years, tor tox* 
inusif, to fall 

^^‘•atToiih others for different . „ ... , 

for law tolf ieariiis and t'harles YetMueirt and t» 
Thomas Wright, 174. tlrigin of the existing 
Patent— ropy of the original iiistriiinent granting 
the privilege to riiristophor^tind Kola-rt Barker, 
ir.**, 173; traced thnnigh their deseend.ints, or 
their atutigna, to the •present holder, 173, |h 2 . 
(*opy of the patent gmnte«U by Ue«irge the Tliirtl, 

• 2, 137 : ret*niiitul<ition of the dates, showing the 
teTinin.*tion of the present patent in 13/9, lar ; 
copy of the instrument eoiitining the printing of 

t riinors, psalters, Ae to the Btationera* ('onipany, 

> King James, - 2 HU , '266 

Pennant, th9t.to|ingrapher, his observation on the 
wealth of (he'^Utnnicrs* t^iinpany in I6i;6, ^39 

Pepwcll, ffenry, an aarly bookseller, ij.onally regarded 
as a printer, 1 12 

IVrsepohs, reinark{dile reseiiihlaneiolietwixt theen- 
gr.ivjngs on roTiiiitns at, .lud speriiiieiis of 
(Mialdcaii hrick.s in the British Miiscniii, (> 

Pe^lel, a fJennaii professoi^sone of the earliest spe- 
eiiiieiis of iiiieii-rag |mper in hi« possession, 2 OM 
Peler's, S*t., College; site of the second Stationers’ 
Hall,- 2 :is ^ • 

Petit, Thomas, an earl/ London prinffr^ 113 
l^etriis Maiiritiii*, proof from, that linen-rag paper 
wan in use in Knro|>e in the 1 2 th century, ^<>7 
Plinsnicians, the origin ^of alphalietic writing, by 
some asi-rihetl to them, 1 1 

Pliilip and Mary, the original charterers of the 
i^tatioiiers’ CuiniMUy, ns to pnntoB iMoks, 2 Sh, 

an • • . ^ 

Pm.*on, Rirhard, an early London printei# servant of 
f'axton, and printer to’ the countess of Ilichinoiid 
and her son Henry V J J . brief notice of, HI 4 

Pitt, riLht hon. Win,, his restrict ions on ^ir pies* • 
traced to the prohibitory orders ot the r^tar • 
(n>aiii1x>r, 2.53; depreAil^'d'hy^lf, M’Creery, 29.5 ; 
the rHitisetpien'-ct enns4|^dtf, 317, 3/0 
Playing Cards [*ee Card*] 

Pliny, hi* description 
paper reed, * 


rd» [*ee Card*] ^ ^ 

description of ^tfe Egyptian papyrus, of 
d, '203 ^ ^ . 

Polyehrontron, a eoinnilatii^ nf Caxtnn'iT,. silei^ on 
the anhject of the alVged expediting in •|ueMt 0 / a % 
printer, 76 ^ • 

Points,^ early printing, con^eiLto the c^ilon and 
full-point, ^04 ; tbe^ninina l^terwanU supplied • 
by an oblique stroke,^. a ^ • f 
•ousonby, William, 140 • 

*owel, William, ♦2.5 • ^iint^rey intr^urer 
of printing’ into Ireland;, i 6 . ; latdUniamatl^ 12%; « 
early Londoi printers ^ ^ ^ 

hess, not umd in China in tbe^roeeM priotiijgji^ 
19 , • • 

' Press, The/* a poem by Mr. M‘Creery, 2 M, 297 
’resting, a process in papcr-maki%, 219, 220 
*rideaiiv, |||n opinion on the intc^urtion of paper 
from linen into this country, 2 W 

dCTii, general niL'k-nA|e of a printer's hoy, 
aJigbt ^lusion to its origto, by Mr. 


pr.tctistxi anleeeileiitly . _ „ . 

and referable to the scixind gee of the wAld, 1 # 
Babylonian bricks, the earhesT spix'imen ol 2, 1 1 ; 
theories oiAhe ^bjer'i, 3, 4 ; superior pruArtinils 
in clay , i^th engruKHt spei'inten, lu lu; auihor’a 
theory eoiu'eniingt 1(>, *11; origin of aiplialMitio 
ehain'cteis, I2, 1.1* ihe^Sigean lnscri((liott, th# 
earliest specimen extant, 1.1, 14 luMrer approach 
to alymabotie priiitiiig ^ att ancient seal, 14, 1.5. 
Earliest jir.M-lice of priiitmg hy u •Milton hluclis, 
afterwaidA on moveable ty pes, ^6. •|'|„, cssetii>#oi 
'the art wcessarily knovsn to the Itoinaiis, #5, 'Bb# 
history of the art as coniiecleil with the idea of 
furinkng IsNik'*, l7ft.uo. ; early IiiMory of hlm-k- 
printing, is et *»'•/.; tlie iiuentioii Httributed to 
the f'hiiie<^e, iA ; iiiiMle of pracfi>nig ill ti^i 
country, 19, ^u; the enrli%t iisAil in Ktiroiw,%y 
‘‘ the two Clin#!,” in a work on .-\Icxniider i)i# 
(irciit, prodiuml in Italy m the tliirtecniii cniitury, 
26, '21 ; great lietivixt this and the next 

known applicniion olbeiigravod hl(M*ks, thatanf 
1*1.1) mg {'anlt, 21 ; the art siinpostxl to have In'cii 
iiitriHiiiecd into Kiiiopt* fioin Cliiii.i. hy the Veno- 
tiaiiM, '.*2. Brief nonce of engr.iiings on metal 
plates, \#hich ultimately led to tl^'^rM^flce of 
coppcr ulnlc priiifiiig, '22, -21. Knrnesl s|ieciiiicn 
«)f bl'wK iiriuliiig extant in a pictiiie of St^ 
Chri»b>^cr carrying the infant SAionr, irijMi*^ 
se-'Moa id earl Spenedk, 21. ** The Aiijgiiii^iation’* 
and,** Martyrdom id St. S-biMhin,** an advanced 
afa<2e Of the art, 24. flriginal mode nf woml- 
printing, hy frii'fiuii, sfitl m uh* among etigrfiers, 

0 ‘2.5, ^6 ; but ii«>t .idaplaldc to inixe«i work, '26; 
earlic!# engravings, '27 ; gra-lnal pr^rc<s in the 
art by the )ntro«li<(*tioii r>f shading, '2? ^ind diibfcd 
Mork, 2*<; recurrence to the old 23 ; im- 

I irfivcuient^ intrfxbu'cd hy W oh I gem nil, as exhi* 
died III llic NmemUtog Ciironit-Ie, tA : atidlTliy 
Durcr in ** the Aipoealypse,' 23, 29. Kaptd stride 
III the adiniiccmcnt ol ilic art, from blocks to 
^elal types, anV coinpiindive statement of its pro- 
gre-», .'ll, Ibxikbof images, the tlr«t pnxiiirtiutis 
of iNNik'printirig ; an eminent one in raeli class, 
H'ithout and vith text, desrrilxxi in demil, nifh 
a fae siiniliior each from Horne's Bililiogmphy, 
S3, . 39 . I’nnting with lurn’eable tviies, cw^in 
inelal, practised 111 Hie year I LiS ; ohscurily as it 
respects their inveriTor, and its siippose<l«eaii3es, 
40 , 41 ; its notoriijW promoted by a singular in- 
cident, 42 ; exAidWIltion of the claims made 
severally for Ilnerlem.'Mcnt/. and Htrashurg, or of 
tbitcnbcrg, Kaus(,Anil Hfhtrffrr, hh (he originators 
of inetal-type printing, 42: deri»ioB9kif#thcs« 
A.iims, 47, 59 ;^romulgfl(ion nf (he art on (h« 
taking of >fentjjr47 ; a single testimony oiareeotd 
that typem w'crc originalb' east hy Faust, fs4ro«r, 
|s; accoiint^Nf the invention ns sirfted hy 
mins, .'. 7 , .5*< ; suiX'eynf its eff^pts hf ArclilMM^ 
Coxe, 42; hyCtpmer, GO; its reiim>tionat*Mfscotf*< 
re/attfl hj^riicvet, 64 ; its po^l^f state In fiiis«ia, ^ 
•G'2 ; and in various parts of Africa, 6.1 ; sketch a 
of its general progress, |jem«ipf** 6.5^ 
eulogy of %he art, by earl Htanliopr, 6.5,^ 66; 
wmsiileratioi^of its orivantages, by Lnckomlie,^0 ; 
favmir^la 


on fii wy j 

^ efTectsfff the art in reilncmg ihtapffre^ 
and iinproviiii^he execution of hool^TO; in dls- 
ignorance of tm people aeid exftosiaA 
flhit o?*lbe monks, Ti ; hostility or the popijt 
QftheMjL72; 

normatnmri 


The origiri^f English i^inliog lately eom«it|d 
w'ith Caxton, groiiM^ 74, 7.5 ; den- 

Sion in his favonj^w, 7^79 7 Dfl^elidted by the 


clergy generally to the practice' gf the 

its gnrat <9ca4r\ iti cfTectUig the R< 

“ ■ 

^onjuife, 7 J — 
circumstance of tne uralti^m printing in Eng- 
land, urlier than had b^b mpposM, 79 ; n Aegie- 
trurn ntartou'Mfi^rthMlbie uiMl for signatures ; 
lu n; first iiVe of (Be latl^^l ; found in'Caxton’s 
b&iki which makes it proMiie thatAbe date of 
** ExposirioFanrti Jeronimivaincorcrct, SP, list 
ot Uigk. printed MOximd 



weribed by l-.ood to 
_ 'an to Cftvton. 04 : tractive 
mention of inintiag in E »«tton and Marhllniir in 
tbio country, «2; nndt ** •-♦r-- if-*, 

of the art in London, by . . ,j. 

- tQftiier taatimoniea for (;ax.^u 'a<t tn. ,.41,,, 


Rc|^rf, Oieen, an early London printer, 129 
B^aii clunetm. Do* uad Jb ariy rfioMt; boo„. 



Ha pmgms in London toj^e year I6OO, ^**„Boman$ 


lited in a liat of maateV prititen to that 

period [/fff London]. « *• 

Thetivt introduce into Ireland, by llnuiphrey 
Porrel, in I.V'Sl, I2r; improved by Thoinaa 
Vaotrallier, who fled thither in tM5. Conaidera- 
tkma on patent pridfnfi'.' and on the flint Rnftliah 
Btblea, ^rly ordinancea. Sic, ve«pe<‘tini; 
booka, 170, 1727 hiatory of the prearnt patent, 
iTd, lar 

Procreea of printine in other parte of England. 
AtOxrord, 187, 190; Cambridge, 190, 191; 4ft. 
ATban*a, York, Beverley, 191 ; Taviatock, Sknith- 
Cyaik, fanterl^ry, IpaMrich. Greenwich, Wor- 
ceater, Norwich, 19^ 193; MonlM, 193 
Printing in Hcotland^ita easiest and m-iat 
celebratea practiaera luiticed, 198 ; in Ireland, 
ip8 ; and abroad, 199, 2Q; 

Hiatory of the art aa to ita variona adiiin<-ta t 
’ — (u origin, and preaen^ inaniifnctiiie in- 


04 Ki^lUh wintera, prefatwy 

Hunt, el-nbcnif attcrlbing the diaeovery 


Rodd and . 

improvement to the Venetian^ 


jacovery 
'and ita principal 
the former 
'-rhapf. 


Paper 

r!ndin„ , 

Dickena«m, and Whatman, 202, 23G 


_ , _ . and preaei 

rinding the improvemenla of Foudrinier, Didot, 


HMory cf the Stntionera* Company (the printers* 
guild). Chartera and granta to the Company, 
2-10, 2.40, 2&I, 2.42, 2.47, 2C0. CuilNidM.itlon, by 
Mr. hlnTea, on the; granlinc of ^ teuta. aa 
reattlni(.na on the general bcnly, 266, 26 h; 
rrvenne, government, and expenana of rhr Cum- 
pany, 808, 278 : donationa for gifta and penaioaa 
at thrir dlspoaal, Jtra , <483 ^ 

PcN'tical aiirvey of (he progreaa of thf art, !»/ 
Mr. MT.4*ery, in hia poem, *• The Prew,’* given 
at lengtir * 28t, 297. Notea, containing nolicea of 
anine cfIVlIl’iSdeil printera, and a coploiia liat of 
puatoini anciently, and. till recently, oWrved in 
printing offl<'ei>, 298— 3ir; apd olpervalioiia and 
reaolatioaa ou the late pmhiMtury reatrictiona, 
817—323. Addenda to the contain^ 

noticea of aome eminent, late, and living prinlera, 
824— SSI 

Prior, **'jfait.” excellent portrait of, in Stationera' 
jHah, 948 ’ 

PiSmmatioiia 'against wirkod and s^itions booka, 
IM, i«r 

Ptnleiny Philadelphua, iminen.ae amna paid by him 
for antographa and origina'. . r>9 

Purfnot, Thotuaa,wn early diundon printer, 132 


ovigMally a printer at Cologne, ^.84 
of a b(Mtk now in the Cambridge Ii>(piry, so 

1{itOXbtttSf)e RTlUll, their reaoliititm to erect a 
monument to Caxton, 98 a. 

Roycroft, Samuel, aucceeded Clarke aa city printer 
in 1679 

Rnddiman, an eminent acholar and early Scotch 
printer, brief notice of, 19.4, 196 

Running-title, of booka, omitted in the early 
apecimena, 104 

Riiaaia, present atate of printing in, 92 

Hychard, a monk, and printer at Tavuiook, in 1523. 
192 y 


flrat printer of the Statutea, I is, 1S2 ; 
'^WiDtam, hia aon, an early Loudon printer, 
no^, 116 

R^jij^j^de, Th(imMia,an early London printer, 120 

•ti Reiqule of the ^wtoryes of Troyes,’’ the first book 
^ Oyioied in •!, 87 , o ^ 

• Redman, Robert, an early London printed, bri6f 
• Mlicebf, ;44 


Salisbury, Thomaa, 140; and 
Scarlett, Thomas, 136 ; early London printera 
SchoBfiRsT, Peter, partner and aon-in-law. of Fuat, 
supposed to have Davented, or greatly facili- 
tated, the art of easting tnetai types, 4.4, 47, 59. 
P^numeraliuit of works extant under their joint 
names, 4^ .^chuefl'erV testimony given to Trithe* 
ntlns, in*'*»voiir ijf Gutenberg’s claims, as the 
inventor 6t printing, .48 ; and tee Mr. M'Creery'h 
{Mtem, 290 • 

Seuloky, AnthfNiy, an early London printer, 125 ^ 
Scolar, an early printer at ()xford, 183 
Scotland, establuhment of printing at, 193 ; no 
book extant of a date previous to 1.400. 194 ; the 
art, hov'eriii^ kaow|; to have been practised there 
in 1.407, t6:, and prodncetl at intervals miiiiy 
celebratQd Uwks and printers, 19.4 ; of the latAr, 
Davidson, Vaiilnrllier, Ruddiinan, the two Fmiiis, 
Trie, and William Gedd especially noted, 
196, 198 I, 

. Scriptniea [see Bible, New TcatamentJ 

Seal, description o*' an ryp^ent one, which exhibits 
a near nppmach to (Bu igwent practice of printing. 


14, 15; and arams^^o be the pnaliiction of the 
higher empire;. 16. ;f-al of (he Stationers' Com - 
^ pauy, in 1634, &c-aiiiiJ*dof,^241 

SvWtian, the Martyr^m off St." an early wood- 
print, ail advanced amp in the art of block book- 
printing, 94* ' " 


RavhtrtMs Ckarfmrmm, originally used inateadL,of 
HgurRine to abeeta, 81 


, ) emine»« London brintei, 124; 

1 tbtfrinttall Psalters, ramers, and 
oka, 164 f hia contest with the Sta* 


Seide, in 'tipper Rgy^B?, anppoaed by aome to have 
originated the nee m the Egyptian paper„,^<08 

Seraa, tYUIiain, 6h 

privih 

'■f ' 

jRuudwo. 4,thot cl PuiicU, bis ipoctnii int-^'***’4^*‘**^.**' 

All, 948 > i, C ^haw, Georgb, 140 ;— 

IhSfdel, WilUun, an early Lotion pHnter, 198 «: \$lMph^,Mn, 185; and 

llr.trl^Iea, i^cce^ Henry Kent, eaq. Short, Peter, early London prinlers, 188 
aaeaty printer, Siberch, aelf-aty^ the first Greek pfhiter ia 

attlevat Cambridge, 190 


iJ. 

Hbbteun, RbbaH,R.; and 


\ 6aovge, nr « Richard, ib ; early London 


England, settM ^ 

Sigran T nacriptio^, the moat literal ape^en e^ciant 
description, engnving, and translation of, . 

Signatures to aheet2^< for wha'h a rvgiriroMi- 



I 


N D E X. 


fanmn wm originally amplognl, apJb in In' 
coition of Tully of Mem to bavl been in' 
vented at Venice, antibare notioe^e A aeieork 
extant, where they bej^in in the middle of the 
book; their inmntion attributed to Antjgmy 
Zarot, M • 

Bilk, originally uMt in China thn material of^ 
booke, 20 0 

Bimpsun, Gabriel, #10 
Fiins, Valentine, ro. 4 and* 

"Singleton, Hugh, 12A ; carly^^on printen 


Sizing, in tlmmanalactnre of paper, varimu 
of,222,22S • ^ 

Shot. 

Smytlf^nenry, 12-1 ; early London printen 
Sorting, an operation preparatory to the manulac* 
tare of paper, deeeribed, All, 212 
Southwark, aeveral early printers at, noted, 192 
** Speeuittm HtimanS Su/mtiomt,’* or ** Speculum 
• Siluiis," an early specimen of printing, descrilied 
in detail, with an engraving from Rev. Adr. 
Home’s ** Introduction toBibliograpby 13,37,40 
Spencer, earl, poesesMs the earliest known print 
front a w*ood-block, 24 ; and a copy of the cele- 
brated ** BUJia PauperuM,** 30 
Spllman, a German, erected the flrsf paper-mill in 
England, 208 ^ 

Spira, John de, appears to have been the first printer 
.at Venice^ 80 ; poetically glliided to in Mr. 
M'Creeiy’s “Tieta,” 291 


of the eompaay'Hy a niMer. mo tvaiMHi, isa 
^ commonalty, 273, and « a court of aaaiflMtli.** 
w A. a.; their exorbitant ' power ^r authoie* 
actually exercised. 2rV account of Bacob lUve^ 
ichtsm. M. ; and sRi^ notke of itt nuthoMnoA 
his book, 273 ; suceepdon and eligibilito^|Kte 
oBloesofthe coWIpaiiy, A.; maiiagenienin^o 
trading coneerae of the company; mode of 
election, 276; singul%r^rcuiaataneelaUeut|lg 
theappointmMitofienter^ilanlen,A.tTn enpeneea 
of the wariQua annual diaaera ; lial oPde u a tiune 
and pla^ at tim diepaaal of the 

company by HcMfi. Lambe, Hortn^ Mendith, 
Sweeting, 278; Tykr, Parkhunt,^ay, Cater, 
Midwinter, Mn. Wirkina, Ifeiaie, Boanm# tTt | 
^ Strahan, 2S0;gV|rkht, JolUMOa, l>od^, 
Dilly, Mrs. BalduM,lilesara. dABtrahia Nlj 
Hanmrd, and Blackwell, 213 * 

Siatntrl, first printed by John RMte11,Prolace1oihe 
^ork from Luckombe, 142-'-143 

• Steele, sir Richard, portrait of, in BtatloMit* Hall, 
243. 244 

Stoiigkton,«Rp|Krt, 126; %nd 

Strafford, Sti^, 144, early London printen 

Strahan, WilflhH 1^ portrait in Stationen^Ratfp 

f aints by sir W. Beschey, 242 : appointed 
ing’e printer, ssi ; sketch of his remarkable 
typ^nphieal career, 330 

Btrabaiw Andrewf mq. king's Aifiltem hla por- • 
tnii^y Owen, in StatiAen' Ball, 243; notiee 
of hm as a printer, 331 ^ 

Strasjifog, city of, % competitor with Hpeflem and 
Vjfiix for the honour of having gMAi^rth to the 
misprinting, 42; ao eonaiderad by Antonio do 
B^el,233 * 


Spottiawoode, Andrew and Robert, successon to the 
general busiuesa of thajate Mr. W. Stnlian, 331 ^ 

sump, . mm.fk.bl. mm «f bmnm. with . OimW MS 

inscription, referred to as exhibiting a near Buttdh, Henry, 129 
approach to the knowl^ge typographic 


art, 13 

Stanhope, earl, eulogy of the art of printing by, 66 
Star-chamber, prohibitory regulations as to the 
general practic e of tl ie art, 232, 237 ^ m Taylor, Mr. •Arthur, the 

Stationers' Coinp^|pl)r text-w’ritem, gave name to^ appointed in 3323 , 139 
the various lanes, Ac. about Pater-noster-row, 237 ; 


Tallis, m early pateat music printer, 173 
Tavintock, priffling piactlacd at, la 1323, Itff 


of great antiquity, ib. ; notchartered till 1336,' 2 S 8 ; 
although for niM int ' **' ” 


Theopbiastus, hia description of 8 h# papyrna or 
paper-plant, 203 

Thomas,^. , M .A,, adopted the firofeceioir^i^nlBU 
ing, and waa printer to the Univmity of Cmd- 
bridge. 191 * • 

Tilly. William^; and 
Tisdale, John, id. ; early London printers 
Titles formerly supplied by iIluroiaoij|[^Q| 


1 into • city w^ld^n 1403, ib.: 
their first hall in Milk-street, iS.; removed in l3h0 
to a site on the south-west cotm? of^. Paul’s, ib , ; 
and about 161 1 to their present siteT slight notice 
of the former (Bergavennv) house; the new hpH 
burnt in the .eeneral conkhgmtion ofi 1666, 23%; 
wealth of the company at this period, ib, ; the new 
edifice partly rebi^t u id.; view of Gie 

building, printed nomAbe original block.op. 237 ; ^ ^ . 

the Italloccasionallpdellt U) fit. Martin’s, Ludgate, cTottel, Richardpan early patent law-printer, 124, 109 

but refused for ^ DoA^formifto' meetinth^uo, Toye, Johor; 1 16, earlylU»doB prflttfin Jtm- 

Trevers, an early Oxford priAr, 183 


—246 ; first charter \ the oompifi|y« 2||8— 249 ; 
and conflnnation of it by qjeet Klizabeth, 29^ ; 
important alterations im by Cbarleaell. 230, 231 

annulled by William aid Mary, andtbe original 

. 


l‘rmeri% the first ^thwarl|^ater 00 recoid, 


TrAite College, CambrUfk poMeawi the | 
perfw^specimeiis of Bal^lonl^hildks. 4 ; 
a Bupellor specimen of clay-printlog, •, r 





the i0ii 


of kiqf /ames’s patent toUhe comjany/oi 
Primers, Psaltere, Pealms, Afl^, dec.; 26 
obeervationa by Mr. Rowe Moiee, on theeffoete of 


(er^spei 

ipeflor specimen of clay-printlog, 1 

■tated by Mr. I 

-k* 0 

1 , •_* ..A 

Types, 1llo|pabl#f’(| 


t'hT p^‘,' •Trithin^os ^%abbot) ateted by Mr. fl^ te be 
MOrictiaos. thQoeet aiWior on the d' 


books gHki^ Turner, an Oxford Unfveisity pi|^ter, l|| 
>,238,239; ^ ^ 


Jep^ti 

*70; erantof lands in Uls|dr, one branch of the 
^Hnnpany’s income, ib. ; bow it accrued, 271, 272 ; 
' nmense returns for the ^ital originally advanced, 
3- ; landable conduct oflhe Dra^n* Cfompany in 
thidiins|,eiDant of theiri^t 273 n. ; goveramort 





prtntiK 
their having been t 
afterwards cateinljr 
t»ttevlyAf lei^nd a 




•d flAA, 02 ite, 0 ^ 



I HLD E 


iu* 


pimm ti WUlkiB, LokdtefwtaK im 

Wfaj[^*o]bi^eligrpHiC^to Itfl^bij^ aqHcc «!. 




, tiMuamk I 


and ViamBl^ hk 


l«d|i!HpiS^ NdIfM, Wo Mpm att^ ^flat^wiyy 


[yMitfl^^lSbiidoE prMiiy IM 

tk» Ml of Woekpitottac n ypoM A lo 

iMWo bMh toM^U lirom Wby 
VoB|Et» Wollitf Mi«Hl7 Itondoo ^tor, in 
Vjhi^> Ilk allMlOft to llio fio of bi^ 

st'fiS^'SSSyJST^^^ 

W«t«l|IM.,Boj^SW , 

•?? wooden tVDM riM TvmhI 


btthtkto,^ 2 ;<tbiMted in tbe Nuremberg 
tutof of Allfrt Durer in the arl 

WoUe^ Repaold, m. en elninent printer, eaiL 
cleaHeel pelettte^vVi. leC 

WAfo, John, city printer in IMI, ceMnated for hk 
^podtipn to the ^tenteee and jbe StatioBer»* 


, IS6 


Wokey, cardinal, bk eoepected boattli^ . 
of printiag, 73 


•ibe art 


fe^noiSyf ^ ^ ^ ^oMnk co minkehme n,' 

WMMMn,ttmon,lM;-‘ 

Wt«MM,litefaaid,IMi- 

SrqfttHd,John,l»S oMf ^ 

WMift Hkhaid, iM; OMly London printeie 
Weft*b9|liNE(^ AMreddkid^ hk hut loaf with 
ra* NaUViilvi pri|l from, 

. . rdbbey,the almonry in, aooomundated 
klti^kh prlntlog.preie, Stf 
WlWfCott, ^liniy, aflmie Canton to have^Jliat 
Itnpo^lbe art of plating into Siiglaiid, St* 

obliged 

to leliN fSroni bwineM in ooaeeqaenoe of the 
eonjimlWof hk workmen, 3se 

j and William, 140, early 


Wooden typea [set Typea] 

Writing r««e Alphabetic \^riting]; greatly improved 
on the invennon of printing, to 
Wyer, Robert, 114 ; John, 136 ; and 
Wyghtif, John, 127 , early l^oiulon printera 
Wykca, Henry, an early London printer, iti 


minater, th. ; printer to queen kiaigaret, ib . ; hk 
claaitical prodnrtiona of the prew, and eminent 
akill in the pr*>feuion, lot; firat introduced 
Roman letten into Kngland. Iu 9 ; hia reaidence 
denoted by hk rolopbona to have been in Fleet- 
atreet ; hk death in 1 A 94 , a. ; extract fnpn hk 
will, 110 a.; Burprking-aumter of hk typogra- 
phiral pruductiona, and extract from one or them, 
•do a* 

.t 

>Cjil0gmph^,Ja^B^l<»lc»printing, Engraving, Print* 


ww»ia?tn*" *■ Cl. • «.!, r^. 

•** dmi printera, ISA ; i he latter, t reach aecretiuy and 

WtU^ltrAhii obeervoliow onlhe itMement made okrk to queen Elizabeth 

J^9^^nfnUn of prhitlnB, 03 ,M York.m. earfy aSr^. of printing, loi 
WOnkh •»! Mmif, Mug and qnoen, Ihetf conilrma* 

rv.te «t Hit orlgllial ohailpr granted to the Zani [rea Hrlaeken]; apoktn of with reapect by*' 

ottiey.ao 






